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LETTER OE TRANSMITTAL 


Department of tiie Interior, 

Bvkeau of Education, 
Washington, J uhj 26, 191 r >. 

Sir: It is of social importance at this time that students in 
foreign countries who may be seeking educational opportunities in 
the United States should have accurate information as to wlmi 
institutions in this country have to offer. I 1 or this reason I re- 
quested Dr. Samuel Paul Capen, specialist in higher education in 
tho Bureau of Education, to pjcpure for publication a document 
which should! show the organization of American education with 
special reference to universities, colleges, and professional schools; 
state and explain admission requirements with special reference to 
the needs of foreign students; and outline the general and specific 
opportunities to bo found at American institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Tho manuscript transmitted herewith gives information on 
these points and on many others of value, not ouly to tho prospec- 
tive student from foreign countries, but to all who may be inter- 
ested in tho present facilities for higher education in the l nited 
States. I recommend that it he published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education. 

Itospoctfully submitted. 

JP. P. Claxton, , 
w Cortmissioner* 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS AT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SECTION I. 

i J 

CHAPTER I. 

ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

STATE SYSTEMS. 

Tho United States is a federation of 48 self-governing Common- 
wealths, each of which exorcises independently all powers not spe- 
cifically conferred upon tho Federal Congress by tho Constitution or 
derived by implication thorefrom. Since the Constitution does not 
provide for tho control of education by the Foderal Government, 
there is no national system; but tho Unit-oil States contains within 
im nroa 40 1 separate systems of education. 

No two of the Stato systems aro exactly similar, yet they possess 
certain common factors. For example, all States provido hy law * * for 
element ary education s at public expense. Tho usual length of tho 
public elementary school course is eight years. Children commonly 
enter at the ago of 6 or 7 and finish at tho ago of 14 or 15. In oil but 
three States, school attendance during a part or all of this poriod is 
^' compulsory. 4 Public secondary schools, called higlt schools, 5 offoring 
a course generally four years in length, aro also maintained in every 
State. Tho high-school course * is based on tho olomentary school 
course and is open to graduates' of elementary schools or others of 
equivalent preparation. 

' Tho high school serves three main purposes. To the groat mass of 
students who frequent it it offers four years of cultural and informa- 

• i I Deluding the District of Columbia, which b the seat of the Federal Government. 

* The raising of the necessary money by taxation for the support of the schools and the administration 
of them are generally left to local oonimunlUes-oounties, towns, or districts. But local funds are often 
-supplemented by State funds. 

ij * For a statement of the scope and content of elementary education, eee See. HI, p. 94. 

' * The age of compulsory attendance is generally from 7 or ? to 14 or L5. A few States require attendan ce 
up to 10 years. 

* Not to be confused with the German Hochsohule, an Institution of university grade. The high school * 
corresponds more nearly with the middle portion of the course in a German Gymnasium or Oberrealscbule. 

* For typical hlgb-echool curricula, eee See. JH, p. M, and following. 
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tion&Htudy designed to equip them for more intelligent and resource- 
ful lives as citizens of a democracy. Its second purpose is to prepare 
students for various higher institutions. In the third place, and 
quite recently, a few specialized public high schools have sought to 
fit young peoplo for wage earning in trados and industries. In gen- 
eral, it may bo said that the high school has tended more and moro 
to adapt itself to the needs of the local community by • introducing 
studios of a practical and vocational nature and by allowing its stu- 
dents increasing latitude in tho choico of courses to ho p'ursuod. 

Most States maintain normal schools for tho training of teachers, 
or a moro or less weil-devaloped State university, or both. Tho nor- 
mal schools and certain departments of tho State universities articu- 
late with the public high school in ways later to bo described. 

Alongside tho public institutions various groups and individuals 
have foumlod elementary schools, high schools, academies, 1 normal 
schools, and colleges. Tho most extensive system of private schools 
is that under tho control of tho Roman Catholic Church. The total 
enrollment of tho Catholic parochial schools was 1,429,859 in 1914. 
Other religious sects have also established institutions to provide 
education under denominational auspices. Both (he religious schools 
and tho private schools under denominational control parallel rather 
[ closely the amount and character of tho training afforded by tho 
public institutions of tho samo grado. Those non public institutions 
and systems are allowed perfect freedom of development under tho 
laws of the country. , - 

Tho foreign observer, noting chiofly tho dissimilarities of tho State 
systems, is at first inclined to think that a hopoloss confusion of stand- 
ards and organization must characterize American education. But 
the ^differences aro after all superficial rather than fundamental. 
Tho samo general types of institutions are to bo found in every State, 
whothor thoy all belong officially to the State system or not. Their 
interrelations aro also essentially tho same. There aro still certain 
inequalities of educational standards, ©specially among higher insti- 
tutions; but theso aro not so groat nor so widespread as is often 
beliovod. 

STANDARDS. 

Tho principal reasons for the variation in the standards‘of higher 
education are perhaps already apparent, yet they should be briefly 
summarized because of their bearing on the whole plan and method 
of American education. The State educational systems have grown 
up independently of one another. If one takes account of the pro- 
visions for cducati^ mado by a few of the colonial governments 


1 TbeUrm “ academy” is generally Applied to a school of secondary grade. 
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OPPOHTU N I TIES FOB FOREIGN STUDENTS. 

Whether America!* education ever shall achieve complete uniform- 
ity in standards and methods of management is open to doubt. 
Uniformity is contrary to the genius of the Nation. The Americans 
are an individualistic people. Their educational systems and insti- 
tutions have reflected this quality. These* have maintained the right 
to expand as they chose and to adapt their courses to local needs, 
free from hampering restrictions. Their freedom is, in fact, one of 
the sources of their strength. Nevertheless, it may safely belaid 
that there is how a national consensus of opinion as to whnjt the 
standards of admission to and graduation from the principal *types 
of institutions should bo, that the standards agreed upon coincido 
in the main with those in force in the corresponding Institutions of 
other leading nations, and that they are already maintained by the 
best institutions of the United States. Indeed, students from 
abroad will find In those educational centers to which they will 
probably be attracted unsurpassed facilities for advanced academic 
and professional -training. The brief outline of the opportunities for 
university study in the United States presented in this pamphlet 
deals principally with conditions existing in these more prominent 
educational centers. . * 
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EVOLUTION OF TIIE UNIVERSITY. | 

THE COLLEOE. 

An explanation of the prevailing organization of higher education j 

in the United States properly begins with a description of the Amer- 
ican college, an institution which has no exact counterpart in any | 

other country. 

Historically, the college is the "oldest of American institutions. 

The first one, Harvard College, was founded in 1036 by thtf early 
English settlers in Massachusetts. Cambridge and Oxford furnished i 

its prototypes. Following the example of these institutions, Harvard 
College was. designed to give training in the liberal arts, principally 
Latin, "Greek, philosophy, and mathematics. Most of its earlior 
graduates entered the Christian ministry. In fact, to supply properly 
trained young men for this profession was one of the chief objects 
sought in the foundation of Harvard and of the other colleges os tab- 0 

lished during the first century of colonial life in the United States. 
Gradually, however, the purpose and character of the college changed. 

The more elementary stages of the subjects taught were given over 
to lower schools. New subjects were added to the curriculum. 

The college lost its theological bent, without, becoming a training 
school for othqr professions. It still offered courses in* the liberal 
arts, leavened more and moro by thp introduction of the sciences, 
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and bestowed upon those who completed these courses the degree 
of A. B. 


Three very significant changes in the relation of the college to the 
; scheme of higher education occurred during the nineteenth xentury. 

The first of these was the founding of the professional schools of the- 
ology, law, and medicine. Although students were, and to some 
extent still are, admitted to these schools without a previous college 
li education, the tendency has been constantly growing to demand a 

* college degree or at least a period of collegiate study as a prerequisite 
for entrance. r lhe college has thus become in certain moasure a pre- 
paratory school for those who contemplate a course of professional 
| training. > 

Tho second chango to which reference lias been made was the devd- 
! I opment within. the college of departments of puro and applied sidence. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the degree of B. S., granted 
for wprk done largely in tho sciences, began to occupy a position of 
parity with the older degree of A. B. 1 Gradually also these courses 
in science ramified further into courses in engineering. The engi- 
neering schools or departments thus became coordinate parts ol 
mnny colleges of liberal arts. 

Tho third and most momentous change in the status of the college 
■i was brought about by tho establishment in connection with certain 

colleges of graduate schools on the model of the faculties of philosophy 
of German. universities. The graduate schools have grown rp prin- 
cipally in tho last 45 years; indeed, the movement received its first 
strong impetus with the founding of Johns Hopkins University, incor- 
porated in 1867 and opened for instruction in 1870. (Seo §nc. VI, 

. p. 157.) The graduate schools offer to college graduates courses lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. and degroes of corresponding 
grade in the technical branches. They provide opportunities for 
advanced study in tho arts and sciences and for research similar to 
those provided b} r tho leading European universities, I 

From the origin of colleges until the foundation of tho graduates 
j schools the college curriculum, aside from the 'development of sepa- 

rate courses in science and engineering, had undergone but slight 
, changes. A few new subjects had been added to it from time to time, 

i Options between certain studies, as, for instance, betwoen a modorn ■ 

and an ancient language or between two elementary sciences, were 
* slowly introduced. In gonerai, however, the college program of 
studies was fixed and definite, centering about a core of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. With the growth of the graduate school and the 


* A number of other baocateureate degrees have also been conferred, such asPh. B., B. Ped., etc., but 
the present tendency Is toward the two older degrees of A. B, and B. 8., according m the subjects forming 
tfte’basls of the ourrioulum are humanbUo or scientific. 
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changed social and educational ideals has come the introduction of 
many new branches of study. Columbia University, for example, 
now offers to candidates for the bachelor’s degree instruction in 45 
different subjects. 1 Its offerings are almost paralleled by a number 
of other institutions. 

The prescribed course of study for the bachelor’s degree has broken 
down, and there is now a general tendency to confine required work 
to but two or three subjects and to allow the student much freedom 
of choice with respect to the rest of his program; or to offer various 
groups of studies organized to correlate with a single central subject 
and to permit the student to choose one of these groups. Even those 
colleges which have not extended upward into graduate schools, 
which still grant no degrees higher than the baccalauroate, have .felt 
and have responded, to this tendency. 

THE UNIVERSITY PROPER. 

The college is the nucleus from which all higher institutions of" 
learning have sprung. Before the nineteenth century thero were no 
universities in tho modem sense of the ^ord. With the rise of pro- 
fessional schools of theology, law, and medicine, most of which wore 
outgrowths of colleges already established, American institutions 
began to approach university organization. The name “ university” 
came also into common use to designate an institution composed of a 
college and one or more professional schools qach undor the control 
of a separate faculty. German influence has been the dominant 
fdree in American higher education during the past 50 years and tho 
universities of the United States have been deliberately molded to the 
German type. The establishment of the graduate schools marked 
the final step in this evolution, the four traditional faculties of the 
German university, theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, being 
thus represented. 

But the modem American university is more complex in organiza- 
tion tham its Gortnanic prototype. It has added other schools or 
departments.* Schools of dentistry*, of various branches of engineer- 
ing, of agriculture, of veterinary medicine, etc., are now frequently 
included in a single univorsity. 8 Tho University of California, 
for instance, has 14 such schools or departments; tho University 
of Chicago, also 14; the University of Illinois, 12; the University 
of Michigan, 8. As each new profession develops, a special school 
designed to give the training requisite for it is added to the university. 

1 1 Compare p. 14. . 

■ * In sOtno institutions the various departments are also called colleges, os, for example, college of medicine, 
ooliege of education, etc. . 

9 Thus, for Instance, the type of Institutions known as the Tochnische Bochschule In Qermany, or4ho 
Boole Poly technique in Franoe, Is In tho United States commonly a sc hooter department of the university . 
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In this manner, schools of commerce, of business administration, 
of domestic science, of ceramics, and of journalism have recently 
been established at a number of the larger universities. The process, 
will undoubtedly continue with the further multiplication of the 
professions. ' ’ 

The term “university,” however, has as yet no fixed connotation. 

The laws of the several Statos go vetoing the incorporation of higher 
institutions vary /greatly. Some require substantial -assurance that . 
an institution applying for charter will conform to the accepted stand- 
ards of the designation which it seeks. In Somo States, on the other 
hand, it is possible to secure a university charter on the strength of 
prospects and good intentions alone. ' Even before the evolution of true 
universities, it was common for college** offering nothing but a single 
course leading to the bachelor’s degree to be chartered as Universities. 

The name, therefore, antedated the thing. MaDy of these colleges 
still retain the name without having developed into universities. In 
certain sections of the country and in the minds of certain persons 
the college and the university are thus very naturally confused. No 
distinction is made between the two institutions. This confusion is 
the more readily understood if one recalls the fact that practically 
all the larger, thorouglily organized universities maintain a college 
department. A studont who attends the college of arts and sciences of 
Cornell or tho college of letters of the University of California is a 
member of the university and by tacit consont is allowed to call 
himself a “university student;” but his educational status is exact$ 
the same as that of a student of Amherst College or Hamilton Col- 
lege, neither of which has any professional departments. Yet the 
student of the isolated college, like tho two just mentioned, calls 
himself a “college student.” 

In tho references made to universities throughout this pamphlet 
the term will bo used in its strictest sense, i. e., to designate institu- 
tions maintaining professional departments and conferring advanced j 
degrees. Of these, there are already several score in the United 
States.. j 

A comparative view of the best American universities would show j 
an organization of schools and departments substantially as recorded 
below. Not all tho departments mentioned are represented in ovory j 
ono of the strongest universities. This summary is intended rather 
to show tho scope of university education than to describe conditions 
actually existing in any particular university. Hetailpd accounts of i 
the organization and requirements of certain institutions selected to 
illustrate the best developments of American higher education appear 
in Section VI. » . ■ 
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* ‘ * CHAPTER It. 

ORGANIZATION- OF THE TYPICAL UNIVERSITY. 
THE COLLEGE QR SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The core of evory university, except one , 1 is tlio college, variously 
called tho college of arts and sciences, the college of letters, the 
department of" arts and sciences, tho undergraduate department* etc. 
Whatever its name, its scope and character arc everywhere approxi- 
mately the same. It offers to graduates of secondary schools 3 a 
four-year course of study, leading usually to the degree of bachelor of 
arts or bachelor of science, or some other baccalaureate degree . 5 
Generally tho work is in part prescribed according to k one of two 
methods. Certain subjects, such. as Eriglisli, ojie or more modern 
languages, Latin, a science, history, and mathematics required 
of all students; or tho courses are arranged in groups centering 
about a single subject, and each student may choose tho group which 
best suits his individual tastes and purposes. In either cose, a. con- 
siderable portion of his courso Is elective; i. e., he may select a v t will 
from the subjects offered by the college enough to make up the. num- 
ber of courses required for graduation. 

Tho undergraduate department of Harvard University, called 
Harvard College, gives instruction in the following subjects: 

Anthropology, astronomy, botany, Celtic, chemistry; classical phi- 
lology, comparative literature, comparative philology , --economics, 
education, Egyptology, engineering sciences, English, fine arts, 
French, geology and geography, German, government, Greek, his- 
tory, history of religions, history of science, Indie philology, Italian, 
Latin, mathematics, mineralogy and petrography, music, Nether- 
landish, palaeontology, philosophy, physics, physiology, public speak- 
ing; Romance languages and literatures, Romance philology, Scandi- 
navian, Semitic languages and history, Slavic languages, social 
ethics, Spanish, zoology. This list will indicate the possible range of 
undergraduate study in the best American universities. 

Collegiate instruction is carried on by means of lectures, recita- 
•tions, discussions, laboratory practice, and various kinds of written, 
exercises. In-Ib.9 work of the first two years and in tho elementary < 
courses in all subjects, it has a tendency to be somewhat formal. 


1 Clark University. 

* In addition to the public high schools (Me above), there an. many private secondary schools which 
offsrfoar or five year courses and which maintain approx im ately the same standards as the pnbllc hlph 
schools. Tbs ourricuimnof the secondary School is disenased belonr (see p. M). Students from other 
countries may enter American universities upon presenting evidence of preparation equivalent to that 
demanded of American students. The colleges of arts and sciences of most tmlversttiee give entrance 
examinations to candidates for eftmlssion whose scholastic preparation has been secured in a school the 
standing of which Is unknown to the university officers. (See also p. 59 and following.) 

* There Is still a wide variation in the standards uf coUegtatfe institutions, and consequently In the value 
of degrees. - For further discussion of this condition, see note 1, p. 24, 
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Ihe instructors assign definite tasks at each meeting of the class: A 
certain portion of the subject is to be mastered, a prescribed labors 
tory experiment is* to be performed, a theme written on a^ specified 
subject, or a fixed number of pages read. At a subsequent meeting, 
students are tested on the assignment. In the later year* of the 
course there is less formal prescription, and the student Is thrown as 
far as possible on his own resources. I^is knowledge is tested by 
periodic examinations. 

Because of the long period devoted to elementary and secondary 
training, American college students are generally older than students 
of other countries who have reached the same stage of academic 
advancement. *The average age of entrance to American colleges is 
between 18 and 19 years, the average age of graduation between 22 
and 23. A .few colleges, however, allow students to complete the 




course in three years by taking extrja work. 

THE COLLEGE OR SCHOOL 1 OF ENGINEERING. 

Coordinate with the undergraduate department of arts and sciences 
is the school of applied science or engineering. This offers to gradu- 
ates of secondary schools a four-year course leading to the degree of 
B. S. in some division of engineering, e. g., civile mechanical, mining, 
metallurgical, electrical, hydraulic, architectural, chemical, and sani- 
tary engineering . 2 Im some institutions work in these various 
branches is organized in separate schools, e. g., school of mining 
engineering, school of civil engineering. The first part of the courses 
in engineering is devoted particularly to a thorough grounding in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, the fundamental sciences upon 
which all engineering work rests. The course of study for the first 
year is frequently uniform for students in all branches of engineering; 
indeed, the present tendency is toward a still greater measure of uni- 
formity in the. early years, followed by specialization in the last year 
or the last two years. 

The school or college of engineering, with its various divisions, is 
in the scheme of American education an undergraduate department 
coordinate with the college of liberal arts, admitting students with 
tho same preparation and giving its graduates the bachelor's degree * 
It is, nevertheless, in spirit and tendency a professional school, fitting 
young men for the im mediate practice of their professions as a means 

* Tli© word "school” is perhaps the most common of the designations of the soparate divisions of a unl- 
®* g ” medical 4011001 > law school, school of commerce. Many universities, however, employ the* 
terms "department” or "college” instead. (See above.) , » ■ . 

dc J ree K iv<u on tbe completion of one of these courses is not always B. B. Cornell, for example, 
the degree of 1L K. to those who have completed courses In mechanical, electrical or minlnr 
engineering. t 

•A few iratitutlona, o. fi., Columbia and Harvard, have madi the sctaoql of engineering or applied science 
ft graduate department. (See Sec. VI, and p. i»,) . * , ^ 
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of livelihood. This fact affects the department of engineering in two 
1 ways. In the first place, its efficiency as a training school is con- 

stantly tested by the succ.ss of its graduates in actual professional 
work. It suffers the consequences without delay if its standards are 
i not kept high. The collego of liberal arts, whose purpose is to give 

general culture, is subjected to no such test. 

Secondly, and as a result of its professional obligations, tho work 
of the engineering school is for the most part more concrete and prac- 
tical than that of the college of liberal arts. Not only in the extensive 
well-equipped laboratories and machine shops of the university itself, 
but in shops and factories of industrial Organizations and in the field, 
the engineer in training is given an opportunity to perform those 
operations, by which he may later earn his living. 

The course of study of the engineering department is determined 
by the requirements of the profession. Most of it, therefore, ia-pre- 
j scribed. Choice from among the various branches of engineering 

represented furnishes the principal opportunity for election. 

} Recently a tendency to lengthen the period of preparation for tho 

profession of engineering has manifested itself. Sevoral leading 
universities now offer five and six-year courses in tho various en- 
gineering branches. Five-yoar courses, which are the commoner, 
include either a considerable amount of work in tho department of 
; arts and sciences designed to broadon the studont's cultural training 

or a more extended specialization in the branch of engineering which . 
the student has chosen. Tho de^bs of E. E., M. E., C. E., A. E., 

' and 'Arch, are generally awarded at the end of these more highly 

specialized courses. Such degrees rank higher than the degreo of 
B.S. . 


Postgraduate work leading to tho degroes of M. S., Ph. D., and 
Sc. D. in the engineering sciences is now gi^en also at sovorol of the 
foremost universities. Tho conditions of study for these degroes, 
whether in the engineering sciences or in pure science and the arts, 
are similar. They will be discussed under tho caption “The Grad- 
uate School.” (See below.) The increasing facilities for advanced 
study and research in the various lines of Engineering represented 
by the five-year courses and the graduate courses ju^t referred to 
indicate aHendency to prolong tho period of' general and special 
training of the engineer until it occupies as many years of tly& course 
as the training for the older professions. 

THE COLLEGE vi*. SCHOOL O* AGBICULTtTftE. 

# , , ' i 

In 1862 the United States Congress, ynder the Mprrill Act, made 
to each State grants of public lands, the proceeds from the sale of 
which were to form a fund for the maintenance of colleges of agri- 
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culture and the mechanic arts. 1 Later acts provided for annual 
appropriations by tho Federal Government for the support of those 
, institutions and for the promotion of agricultural research and dem- 
onstration.* In the 53 years since the passago of tho original act, these 
so-called land-grant colleges have become among tho most important 
agencies for training in tho technical professions. In a number of 
States tho land grant made possible tho foundation of a State uni- 
versity, and the State university of 20 States is now legally desig- 
nated a land-grant college.* Several of these institutions, for. in- 
stance, tho University of Wisconsin, tho University of Illinois, th® 
University of Minnesota, and tho University of California are among 
'the largest and best-equipped State universities in tho country. 

Tho State governments have also made increasingly liberal appro- 
priations for the support of these departments of tho State insti- 
tutions. Consequently, agriculture and tho mechanic arts occupy 
an especially favored position among professional studies. 

The engineering branches, which were discussed briefly in tho pre- 
ceding section, are taught at many other institutions than land-grant 
colleges; in fact, nearly every full-fledged university, public or pri- j 

vrtto, maintains nn engineering department and there are numerous | 

special schools of engineering as well. But tho land^grant college^ 
have a practical monopoly of professional instruction in agriculture. 

In describing a college or department of agriculture as an integral ! 
part of a typical American university, attention is therefore called 
to tho fact that these departments are, with few exceptions, to b® 
found only in connection with tho 20 State universities which ar^ j 
land-grant institutions. 

Tho typical college or department of agriculture, then, offers t* j 
graduates of a secondary school & four-year course in agriculture 
leading to tho degree of B. S. Liko tho departments of engineering, j 

the deportments of agriculture aro often subdivided, schools or de- j 

partments of forestry and home econpmics being the commonest of 
these subdivisions The work of each course combines instruction 
in the general sciences, languages, and mathematics, with technical 
instruction in agriculture and actual practice in tho laboratory 
dairies, bams, and on the farms connected with the university. 

Special agricultural schools of secondary grade are also maintained 
in connection with a few State institutions, e. g., the University of 

1 Mechanic arts we Interpreted to mean chiefly the various branches of engineering. 

* In 1014 Congress provided for an animal appropriation of $10,000 to each State for extension instruction 
In agriculture and home economics. .This sum is further supplemented by increasing tnnnti appropria- 
tions for the same purpose, beginning in 1015-iO, and eventually reaching the total of $4,100,000, to be die- 
trlbuted among the States in proportion to the rural population in each. 

* In 20 other States the land-grant college Is a separate foundation, independent of the State university, 
and often rivaling it in student enrollment and in Uie excellence of Its undergraduate courses, sspeckUy Is 
pure and applied science. 

97257°— 15 -2 
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Minnesota, Colorado Agricultural College, Clomson Agricultural 
College (South Carolina). 

Tho college of agriculture is a professional school. Its first pur- 
pose is to train students for the intelligent practice of their profession. 
This is tho principal objoct of tho four-year course just mentioned. 
But as a State institution, largely supports! by Stato funds, the col- 
lege or department of agriculture has obligations toward the Stato. 
It can servo tho. Stato materially by disseminating agricult rind infor- 
mation among tho. farmers of tho State who have not had a chOnco 
for professional training. Many colleges of agriculture are now at- 
tempting to do this. Short courses ranging from 1 to 14 weeks have 
boon established for fanners. The university also sends lecturers 
and demonstrators among rural communities to give practical instruc- 
tion on the farms themselves. 

A third important function of the coll egos of agriculture is to extend 
tlie science of agriculture by moans of experiments and investiga- 
tions. In this work also the Federal Government has lent assistance. 
Under an act of 1887 agricultural experiment stations were estab- 
lished in every Stat^f^ and an annual appropriation of $15,000 was 
act aside for their support. This annual appropriation has since been 
increased to $30,000. In most States where tho land-grant colKge 
and tho Stato university aro united, the experiment station Is attached 
to the university. It furnishes unsurpassed facilities for agricultural 
research. 

THE COLLEGE OR SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

Several prominent universities and colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts now maintain schools of veterinary medicine, which 
provide instruction in tho causes and treatment of animal diseases 
and in the principles of sanitary science as applied to live stock. 
The large proportion of tho Nation's wealth hives ted in live stock, the 
dependence of agriculture upon it, and the influence of certain animal 
diseasos, notably tuberculosis, upon the health of the community 
give special importance to the profession of voterinary medicine. 

The typical college of veterinary medicine offers to graduates of a 
secondary school a three-year course leading to the degree of I). V. M. 
or V. M. D. The course itself is closely prescribed. It combines 
instruction in the fundamental medical sciences — chemistry, anatomy, 
and physiology — with such special branches as animal pathology, sur- 
gery, and veterinary medicine. Clinical instruction is given in the 
Veterinary hospitals connected with the school. There is generally 
provision also for graduate work in special branches of veterinary 
^science * 1 . , 


1 Now York State Veterinary Colkca, at Cornell, offer* an optional four-year oouree In veterlnaiy 
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THE COLLEGE OR SCHOOL OF OOKMEECX. 

Among the more recent additions to American universities aro the 
schools or colleges of comjnercc or business administration. The 
typical college of commerce offers to* graduates o/ secondary schools 
a four-year course leading to the degrot' of B. S. or A. B. The first 
part- of the course is largely devoted to such foundational subjects 
as mathematics, English, natural sciences, modern foreign languages, 
history, and economics. These ore followed in the last t wo years by 
the broader technical subjects designed to givo general preparation 
for business life, such as various phases of business administration, 
commercial law, and advanced economies. 

THE COLLEGE OR SCIIOOL OF JOURNALISM. 

Schools of journalism are also among the newer development a at 
eovexal universities. These offer to graduates of secondary schools a 
four-year course loading to the bachelors degree (A. B., B. Litt., 

B. J.). Tlie foundation of the work in the schools of journalism is 
largely composed of courses in the social sciences and English which 
are designed to familiarize Uie student with present economic and 
social conditions and to develop his power of written expression. 
Those courses cover about two years and are followed bv technical 
instruction in the method** of modern journalism. This includes ^ 
actual practice in reporting, interviewring, and newspaper editing. 
The aim of all these schools is voiced in Urn official announcement of 
the school of journalism ol Columbia University. It is ‘ ‘ to make bet- 
tor journalists, who will mako better newspapers, which will hotter 
servo the public." 





THE COLLEGE OR SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

The schools of pharmacy, which are now included in most of the 
larger universities, usually offer courses leading to three different de- 
grees — Ph. G.,Ph. C.,.andB.S. in Pharmacy or Phar. B. Theentrance 
requirements are substantially the same as for those schools and de- 
portments already described. The degree of Ph. G. (graduate in 
pharmacy) is conferred at the end of a two-year course, consisting 
chiefly of instruction in botany, analytical chemistry, and pharmacy. 
Several States demand as a prerequisite for a license to practice the 
profession of pharmacist either a certain amount of practical ex- 
perience in a place where drugs and medicines are compounded or 
dispensed or a course of instruction in a school of pharmacy. Courses 
in pharmacy are adjusted to meet these requirements. 

The course leading to the d agree of Ph. C. (pharmaceutical chemist) 
is three yeafrs in length. f It is “designed more especially for those 
who wish to enter, the commercial field of pharmaceutical chemistry 


m 
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I food and drug analysis.” 1 More* advanced instruction in phar- 

macy is given, together with such general studies as sciences mid 
foreign languages. 

The four-year course lending to the ilegreo of B. S. in Plmrnnicy 
■ includes a combination of cultural studies and the tuhumvd work in 
pharmacy taken by thp candidates for the degree of Ph. C. 

Opportunities for siwciolizcd graduate study and research in some 
i department of -phannuev ure frequently offered in the graduate 
schools of loading imiversities. Tho #ims and methods of graduate 
study aro essentially tho same whatever tho department. They 
aro described below. (Sec under "Graduate School. ”) Tho degree 
of A. M., M. S^Ph. l) t| Sr. I)., and occasionally Phur. 2\, are conferred 
upon graduate students in pharmacy. 

. T11K I'OU.EGK Oil SCHOOL OF DKXTISTKY. / 

Tho organization of 29 American universities and colleges now 
includes a school of dentistry, which offers to graduates of secondary 
schools a throe-year coumo leading to tho degree of 1). I). S. or I). 
M. D. Tho curriculum provides first for a study of those elementary 
scientific subjects which form tho groundwork of training in medicine: 
Anatomy, chemistry, bacteriology, physiology, and pathology! 
Instruction accompanied by extended clinical and laboratory prnc- 
tico in operative) and prosthetic dentistry follows. Tier clinics of 
tho best American dental schools furnish each student ample oppor- 
tunity for practice in all branches of dentistry. 

! Although dentistry is a separate profession, and although training 
for it is quite fittingly carried on in a special professional school, 
nevertheless there is growing recognition of tho fact that it is a branch 
| of medical science. There lias arisen in consequenco a tendency to 

| emphasize the affiliation of dental and medical education. Seven 

dental schools aro now departments of medical schools. One State 
has already passed a law requiring that hereafter all practitioners 
of dentistry shall hold a medical degree. While there seems to bo no 
| immediate prospect that other States will take the samo radical 
i action, there is a very decided trond of opinion in tho direction of 
lengthening tho course in dentistry from three to four years. A 
number of dental schools are meeting this demand for further sci- 
entific training by offering postgraduate courses open to holders of 
degrees in dentistry and to others who have had practical experience. 

It is appropriate to call attention to the excellence of American 
dental schools and clinics. The conspicuous success of American 
practitioners of dentistry is without doubt largely due to the splendid ; 
facilities for training in the profession that have been developed in 
the United States. 

^ / . 1 Q noted from U» ottekfuo of the Unfaattty of Wbcmata. ^ 
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THE COLLEGE OR SCHOOL OK I DUO ACTION. 

Among tho important contributions which tho* United States haa 
niaclo to professional training may bo countod tho creation of special 
schools of education. Normal schools, organized principally for 
the training of element arv school teachers, have existed for a long 
time. They owe their origin to European experiments in the same 
direction. * 1 * But the schools of education, whoso aim is to prepare 
prosjH'ctivo high-school teachers, school principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents of city school systems, n^o relatively new and dis- 
tinctly American institutions. Their establishment has como about 
la'cause of tho evident need of trail it'd teachers and directing officers 
to carry on the work of public secondary education and the adminis- 
tration of school systems. With a few ox^ptions they havo attaiuod 
most vigorous growth in the States * where the State university 
occupies a position of educational leadership. (But see especially 
the accounts of the organization of Columbia Uuivorsity, University 
of Chicago, and University of Missouri, Section VI, pp. 142-144, 
171-172, 177- ISO.) 

The typical school of education offers to graduates of secondary 
schools a four-year course leading to the bachelor's degree. 5 The 
course usually combines three distinct elements: General training 
in tho arts and sciences, specialization in None or two subjects 
which tho candidate proposes to teach later, and instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching. 

Among tho strictly professional subjects emphasis is laid on edu- 
cational psychology, tho history and philosophy; of education, and 
the organization and management of schools. Tho best-equipped 
schools of education now provide opportunities also for students to 
observe skillful teaching and for practice teaching under supervision. 

Thcro is a marked pendency tow ard, extending the scholastic range 
of schools of education, and consequently increasing tho amount 
of professional training demanded of socondary-school teachors. 
Tho addition of a fifth year to the course in education is a manifesta- 
tion of thi3 tendency. At tho completion of tho longer course, the 
dogroo of A. M. is conferred. In this way tho school of education is 
gradually merging into tho graduate school. It will probably not bo 
long beforo tho general cultural and informational subjects will bo 
relegated to tho college of letters, and tho school of education will 
advance to^ tho rank of a graduate school offering purely professional 

1 A discussion ol normal-school eduostica lice without tho scope of thb bulletin, in general, It may 
bo said that tho eairanoe requirements of tho host normal schools are similar to those of the ooUeges.of 
art* and sciences. Vorhlghochoel graduate* the ooune la usually two or three years, with emphasis on 
ths theory and practice of pedagogy. It often leads to a special degree. Any foreign student who is 
Interested in normal -school training is urged to apply to the Bureau of Education for full information. 

1 A great variety of tachdor's degrees are granted for work In education, e. B. Pad., B. Lltt, 

A, B.j B. 8. in Education, And ao on. 
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instruction to college graduates. Graduate courses in education 
leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy are now commonly 
offered by the graduate departments of tho b©9t universities. 

THE OLDER PROFESSIONS. 

The group of schools just described furnish training for thoso pro- 
fessions which are of comparatively recent origin or which have but 
lately rison to tho dignity of special professional preparation. The 
professional beginnings of theology, law, and modicine, on the other 
hand, run backfo the founding of the European universities. A cortain 
# superior prestige has attachod to these older callings, oven in a democ- 
racy like the United States. This has been reflected in tho effort of 
the schools of theology, law, and modicine to enforce a higher stand- 
ard of attainment for admission and for graduation than has yet boon 
adoptod by the othor departments. Thoy therefore may be said to 
form a second and more advanced order pf professional institutes 
inside the general organisation of tho university, j 

THE COLLEGE OR SCHOQL OF^ THEOLOGY, OR THE DIVINITY 8CHOOL. 


The oldest of all professional schools in tho United States is the 
school of theology or the divinity school. Indood, tho collogo itself, 
as has been expla&^i, was established to train an eulightonod min- 
istry for the Christian (Protestant) Church. Theological instruction 
has therefore always been a part of the curriculum of the oldest uni- 
versities. They wero themselves theological schools until they con- 
x signed theology to a special department, which has happened gener- 
ally within the last century. 

| The modern theological school is either frankly a sectarian school, 
or else it has becomo what the uncompromising fathers of tho Nation 
would have deemed impossible — a nonsectarian school of theology 
attempting to study “all matters connbcted with theology * * * 

| in a spirit as free as that in which philosophy, history, and the classical 

| literature are studiod in our colleges.” 1 In mentioning the requiro- 

. ments and scope of the typical school of theology, it is understood 
. - that these schools are almost exclusively connected with denomi- 
national universities or else aro entirely independent institutions.. 

The strongor schools of Protestant theology offer to graduates of a 
college of recognised standing, or to othors who can show equivalent 
preparation, a three-year course leading to tho degree of B. D. or 
S. T. B. The (fours© is almost entirely professional, varying os to 
; theological bias with the denomination which maintains tho school. 

I y The entrance' requirements for Catholic schools of theology, are 
Somewhat higher. (See Section VI, pp. 135-137, Catholic University 
i ; of America.)*: " 

V 1 Quoted from the announcement of the Harvard Divinity School. 
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THE COLLEGE OR SCHOOL OF LAW. 

English and American legal systems differ radically from those 
of most other nations. Because of this fact, foreign studonts will 
probably not be attracted in any lhrge numbers to Amorican law 
schools for the purpose of fitting themselves for tho immediate prac- 
tice of thoir profession at home.' Novortholoss, there is a growing 
conviction among lawyers and jurists that a knowledge both of Eng- 
lish common law and the code systems of continental Europe and 
Latin America is very valuable to the logal practitioner of any 
country. The spirit and motives of a country aro reflected in its 
laws. An acquaintance with the latter tends to broadon interna- 
tional sympathies. It is for this reason, as woll as to complote the 
account of the component parts of the American university, that tho 
law school is mentioned hore. Attention is callod especially to the 
oxcellont courses in jurisprudence, international law, and diplomacy 
offered by the following -institutions: Columbia University, Yale 
Univorsity, George Washington Univorsity, Harvard Univorsity, and 
tho Law School of the Tulane University of Louisiana. Tho legal * 
system of the Stato of Louisiana is basod on tho Spanish system, and 
is thoroforo closely rolatod to the systems of the Latin-American 
countrios. Dotailod accounts of the offerings of thoso institutions 
may bo found on paged 133-135, 137, 138, 155, 156, 159-161, 177— 
180. 

Tho boat American law Schools now offer to studonts who have had 
at least two yoars of collegiate training a throe-year course in common 
and statuto law, loading to the degroo of LL. B. 


TOE SCnOOL OF MEDICINE. 


No other professional schools connected with American universities 
have made such noteworthy and gratifying advances within recent 
years as the schools of medicine.. There have been three conspicuous 
lines of progress: The growth of laboratory equipment through liberal 
State appropriations and private benefactions, the increase in hospital 
facilities, and the raising of standards of admission. As a result of 
these developments tho best^ medical schools of the United States 
are now unsurpassed in physical equipment, and demand as thorough 
preparation for entrance and graduation os do thoso of other leading ' 
nations. \ ■ 

The high standards recommended by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and put into practice by the more progressive schools of 
medicine have been rendered permanent by the subsequent action of 
humorous State licensing boards which fix the educational preparation 
to bo required, of practitioners oAnodicine in thoir respective States, 
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| Medical education * has therefore attained a status consonant with 
the antiquity and importance of the profession. 

As a department of the university, the medical school now ranks 
| with the schools devoted to training for the other traditional callings. 

| The typical medical departments of the best universities require 
,j for entrance a four-year high-school course, including two years of 

I Latin; and two years of college work, which must indude at least a 

year each of physics, chemistry, and biology, and sufficient German 
and French to insure a reading knowledge of those languages. To* 
I such students, the medical school offers a four-year course, consisting 
of laboratory, didactic, and clinical instruction * in the theory and 
practice of medicine, and leading to the degree of M. D. Associated 
| with all high-grade medical schools are hospitals, in which medical 
students study at first hand diseases and their treatment and in 
which they serve as internes. 

Included in the “ ideal standard” set up by the American Medical 
Association is the recommendation that a fifth year be added to the 
medical course, in which the student shall act as interne in a hospital. 
This recommendation has already been adopted by several of the 
leading medical schools of the country. Others, while not including 
I the year's interneship in the medical course, provide ample facilities 
I for their graduates to secure this privilege. 

A recent development in medical education has been the estab- 
lishment of postgraduate courses in medicine devoted chiefly to 
advanced study and research. As yet there has been no general 
drganizatiomof these courses into curricula leading to higher medical 
! degrees. Attention should be called, however, to one higher medical 
5 degree which has already gained recognition. This is doctor of 

| public health. The degree is conferred upon holders of the degree 

* Studtatofrom other countries whoaro unfamiliar with American educational conditions should remem- 
ber that there are many medical schools of low standing and proprietary institutions which exploit this or 
that therapeutic revelation. One of the results of State autonomy in education is the irregularity of State 
requirements for profess loial practice, not only in medicine, bu t in law, pharmacy, and other professions, 
idamaing regulations in many States are still lax. Moreover, as has been noted, there is no uniform 
MdaMop governing the Incorporation of degree-giving institutions. The tact that a toon bears tho title 
■ ta doctor, therefor®, or holds the degree of A. B. or LL. B. gives no assurance that his education has been 
tftber Prolonged or Hpeciaiiiod. Unscrupulous persons and well-meaning but ignorant persona have 
taken advantage of these conditions to establish in many States institutions purporting to give collegiate 
or protassianaltrainlng, but which lack both the physical equipment and the teachers neoded to make 
such training effective. A reliable guide to the standing of schools of medicine is the classified list of the 
American Medical Association. (See pp. 212, 213.) 

; i seeking other kinds of training, general or professional, may safely attend any of the Institutions 

; «cribedinthisbulletin. They are also invited to correspond with the United States Bureau of Education, 
which wf tl fumish f oil and Impartial Information recardhnr the standfei* md nw*rtn» /*r 
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of M. D. after one or two years of postgraduate study devoted to 
problems of sanitation and community diseases and to special 
resear chi 

Most large universities now provide for a six or seven-year course, 
combining work in the department of arts and sciences with the 
course in medicine and leading to the two degrees A. B. (or B. S ) 
and M. D. 

Students from tropical countries- will be especially interested in 
the very excellent courses m tropical medicine offered by the medical 
schools of tho Tulane University of Louisiana and Harvard University. 


THE GHADUATE SCHOOL. 

The capstono of the American university is the graduate school 
of arts and sciencos. Originally planned to correspond to the fac- 
ulty of philosophy of the German univoraity and offering instruction 
merely in puro scionco and tho humanities, tho graduate school has 
far outgrown the first conception of its function. Tho graduto school 
of tho largo American university now usually organizes into one . 
administrative unit 1 all tho advanced teaching and all tho facilities 
for original research provided by the university in any of its depart- 
ments. Under this arrangement holdors of tho bachelor’s degree 
who desire to specialize, for example, in engineering,, in medical 
scienco, or in pharmacy, as well as in pure science and the humanities, 
on ter tho graduate school. 

Tho American graduato school has adoublo aim. Chronologically, 
the -first is to teach to properly prepared students tho most advanced 
and specialized phases of tho subjects offered by the university. 
More important, however, if second in point of development, is its 
obligation to increase the sum of human knowledge. Research is 
the life blood of the graduate school. Tho graduato school is differ- 
entiated from the ordinary professional schools by being devoted 
to the principle of research. As a rule, schools of medicine and 
engineering, for instance, aim primarily to pass on to the student a 
body of knowledge which is already organized and of accepted 
professional value, and so to train practitioners of already standard- ■ 
ized professions. The graduate school places first emphasis upon 
the advancement of learning. Its teachers are expected to be 
actively engaged in extending the boundaries of knowledge and to 
direct students in the .conduct of investigations. The vitality of 

1 This eonoUdatlan is not effected everywhere; tor example, Colombia University a taailtr 

of philosophy,® faculty of political scienoe, and a faculty of pure science ; Harvard University ha a a graduate * 
school of applied sdenoo,a graduate school of arta and sciences, a graduate school of business admin litre* 
tlon, add a graduate school of medicine. The general description of the funetkms and facilities of the 
graduate school applies equally, however, to these and to other Institution which have not oombined 

graduate departments Into a single unfa. 
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the graduate school is properly judged by the amount and quality 
pf its creative output. 

Training for productive scholarship is still young in tho United 
States. In view of its aims the graduate school is less susceptible 
to* standardization than tho schools already described. Its exceh 
lence will always depend in large measure on the fertility, and origi- 
nality of its teachers. No two schools however skillfully admin- 
istered can be equal or equally strong throughout; nor,, on tho other 
hand, is a single school ever likely to have a faionopbly of teaching 
and investigating talent in all lines. One will perhaps be pre- 
eminent in psychology, another in economics, another in chemistry. 
This variation inheres in graduate study. .It has always character- 
ized the research departments of European universities, which 1m vo 
had a considerably longer history. ' 

Granting these inevitable inequalities, it is worthy of note^ihat the 
great independent institutions of the East and the best-developed 
State universities of the West and Middle West have taken the 
steps needed to secure a high general level of graduate instruction. ’ 
Thoy have invested enormous sums in library and laboratory equip- 
ment and have vied with one another in seeking as teachers the 
most distinguished scholars wherever they might be found. As 
a result of these efforts, no better material facilities for advanced 
Btudy and research now exist anywhere. Certain American profes- 
sors also rank with the leaders in their respective branches and have 
won international recognition. In fact, no other department of 
American higher education except the medical school has experi- 
enced bo rapid and substantial a development. Most graduate 
schools have been established within 20 years. National appre- 
ciation of the value of research, which has made this last expansion 
of the university possible, is hardly 10 years old; yet the enrollment in 
graduate courses in the United States has increased from 4,340 in 1893 
to 7,911 in 1903, and to 13,094 in 1914. A correspondingly increased 
volume of scientific monographs has issued from the universities^ 

It is therefore safe to say that students from abroad will now 
find in the graduate schools of the foremost American universities 
opportunities for special training and for research broadly equiva- 
lent to those provided by the faculties of philosophy and the scien- 
tific institutes of the universities pf Europe. Such students will 
naturally seek those institutions which offer the best facilities and 
which possess the m&t eminent teachers in the particular lines in . 
are interested. ^ v 

: A subordinate function of the graduate school has been the train- 
ing pf teachers for higher institutions. ; Indeed it is now customary 
for appointing authorities to demand of candidates for higher tea®*' 
ihg positions a more or less extended period of graduate study. 
N'eyerthele^ tiierehas been as yet no general adaptation of graduate 
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courses to the professional needs of the prospective teacher. Ameri 
can graduate sohdols, hke the universities of Europe, have in this j 
matter proceeded on the assumption that the most important thing j 
for the teacher of mature pupils is to know his Biibji t. The method 
of its presentation may then Bafely be left to his individual judgment. * * 

The typical American graduate school admits as students only 
those who hold a bachelor’s degree from a college or ui. ; versity of | 
recognized standing. It confers two orders of degrees, the master’s 
degrees 1 and the doctor’s degrees.’ • ! 

To secure a master’s degree one year of postgraduate study, de- 
voted as a rule to not more than three subjects, one of which, called 
the major subject, roceives the bulk of the studont’s attention, is 
usually required.’ Many universities also demand a thesis embody- 
ing tho results of a small piece .of research. 

The minimum. period of postgraduate study for a doctor’s degree 
is usually three years. The time spent and tho number of courses 
taken, however, are of secondary importance. To receive tho degree I 
it is necessary that the candidate not only demonstrate in examina- i 

tion his mastery of his special field but also by means of a dissertation ! 

or thesis make an original contribution to knowledge in that field. 

Most, universities require the dissertation to be published. The ex- 
aminations are both written and oral. In fact, the requirements for 
the American degreo of doctor of philosophy parallel closely those | 
prbposod by the German universities for tho same degree. American | 
universities have recently attempted to demand of candidates for tho 
degree a somewhat longer scholarly preparation and a more sub- 
stantial thesis. j 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The academic year is as a rule approximately nine months long. ! 
It usiwdly extends from the middle of September to tho middle- of ' 
June. Many universities and colleges now either maintain a special 
summer school during about six woeks-of the vacation period or carry 
on a sufnmer session lnsting tliroughout tho summer mouths. Sum- 
mer schools, which generally are confined to tho undergraduate and 
grililuate departments of arts and’scionces, servo two main purposes. i 
’I hey onftblo^oachers in elementary, and secondary schools to pursue 
special courses of study for professional adyancement. Tlioy offor 
opportunities to college or university students who have failed to. 
complete all the work required in. the regular term to make good these 
deficiencies. In addition, summer schools are to some extent patron- 
ized by; other classes of porsons. While in the majority of summer 

1 A. M.^k. Com. Sd.,M. F.,M. L.,M. red., M.S. In Aar., Cor. Rntfv, Ohem. Eng., C. E. EE. 

B. llln., lfeeh. K. f Hot. E. \ T 

1 I'h. D.,8o. I>. t Phaf. D. 

* Two jmn of pootgraduftto study or* roqulrod for tho niMter't dagto* at Yolo ood iohm Hooklm 
vtatadtidl (Boo dootion Vi* 
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schools the courses ore planned with special reference to the needs or 
teachers, nevertheless the student whoso interests are not peda- 
gogical generally finds summer courses in most of the subjects ordi- 
narily offered *by the institution during the regular winter terms. 
Tho more advanced courses usually are not given in summer. 

Summer schools present special attractions to the foreign student. 
If he happens to arrivo in tho United States in June or early July 
ho may profitably use his time and preparo himself for his later reg- 
ular matriculation by enrolling in a good summer school. Oppor- 
tunities for the study of English are commonly offered. After lie 
has begun his collegiate or professional course ho may shorten the 
period of study and also learn something of different universities by 
frequenting summer schools. It is possible to complete from a sixth 
to a quarter of a year’s work during a summer courso. 

EQUIPMENT. j 

Such is the organization of a typical Vmerican university, hut no 
account of theso institutions, however brief, would bo accurate unless 
it mentioned tho astounding array of material appliances possessed 
by almost every one. In no other country has education been tho 
recipient of such largo and numerous benefactions from philanthropic 
men and women. Tho greatest of theso have gone to American 
universities. Furthermore, tho prosperous Commonwealths have 
contributed huge sums for tho equipment of their State institutions. 
Certain of the rifcher universities are provided with alpiost every- 
thing they can possibly need to make their work effective. 1 A 
description of a single great university plant would occupy too much 
space to be included in such & brief survey as this, but a citizen of an- 
other country who has never seen an American institution may form 
i some idea of tho magnitude of these establishments by tho subjoined 
I statements of tho vnluo of grounds and buddings of leading universi- 
i ties as reported to tho United States Government: University of 

! Illinois, $3,895,970; University of.Michigan, $4,627,347; University of 

# Wisconsin, $6,444,626; Cornell University, $7,627,347; University of 

# California) $9,865,492; Harvard University, $11,000,000; University 
of Chicago, $1 1,698,223. 

SPECIAL RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS. 

American higher education has recently been reinforced by a 
‘group of special foundations estabUshed to further scientific and 
sociological research. Most of these owe their origin to the gener- 
'/'■ k > 0 ® ty of a single individual of large means. While not educational 
: v institutions, these foundations have made possible numerous investi- 
gations which have not only affected educational thought and prac- 

. Speck! a tten t io n Is celled to the . 


. 1 For statements oUiboratury and library facilities, see Section VI 
hniaeiMb growing libraries of the higher institutions. 
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tice, but hav“ "Iso raised the prestige of science throughout the United 
States. They should therefore bo reckoned among the scientific re- 
sources of the Nation. Prominent among those institutions are the 
Russell Sage Foundation, tho Carnegie Institution, the General Edu- 
cation Board, the Carnegie Foundation for tho Advancement of 
Teaching, and tho Rockefeller Institute for Modical Research. 


f'l 

IN 


• - CHAPTER m. 
'DEPENDENT TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


SCHOOLS. 


In addition to tho groat universities giving instruction in practically 
all tho dopartinonts of knowledge and including in their organization 
all typos of highor professional schools, thoro- are numerous othor 
institutions of loss complox organization. In fact, as has already 
boon stated, tho university is a comparatively rocont creation. Many 
of thoso othor schools, collcgos, and institutes antedate tho origin of 
univorsities. It is also truo that many kinds of professional tr aining 
can bo quite as successfully and often as economically carried on in 
separate institutions established for that purpose alouo. Some of 
tho foremost training schools for engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
law, theology, and othor ■ (failings are independent institutions not 
connoctod with any university. 

Tho Massachusetts Institute of Technology,' for example, offers 
courses in tho various branches of engineering and applied science. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ’ is devoted chiefly to civil, olec^ 
trical, mechanical, and chemical engineering. • Stovens Institute of 
Technology’ gives only courses in mochanical onginooring. The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in Baltimore and Jefferson Med, 
ical School of Philadelphia are not affiliated with universities. Among 
thoological schools tho majority are independent institutions, as, for 
example, tho Newton Theological Institution (Baptist), the Theo- 
logical Seminary of tho General Synod of tho Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United Statos, and nearly all Catholic theological 
sominaries. Several States have established from the proceeds of the 
land grants ‘ special collegos of agriculture and mechanic arts sepa- 
rate from the State university, as, for example, the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Collego, the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.* 

In rango and content the courses given at these independent insti- 
tutions are similar to those of the corresponding professional depart- 
ments of the large universities. .Some of the schools of engineering, 
indeed, have become famous throughout the world for the hi gh 
oxcollonce of the work done in one or moro departments. 

•SmScc. VI, pp. KB, 163. ■- 

•Ibid, p. 1M. . 


‘Beep. 10, 

• For further details, eee Sec. VI, pp. UI-1& 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INDEPENDENT AND DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 

Numerically the most important of the institutes not included 
in the organization of some university are the independent colleges 
offering eoursos in arts and sciences/ the majority of which confer ' 
the bachelor’s degreo. They present a wido variety of types and 
almost as groat a variety of scholastic standards; nevertheless cer- 
tain generalizations can be mado concerning them. 

As a rule the independent colleges give instruction in a more limited 
rango of subjects than are open to candidates for bachelor’s degrees 
I at the larger universities. For instance, as against the 45 branches 
which the Harvard undergraduate may select, Carlcton College offers 
work in the following: Astronomy, Bible, biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, French, German, geology, Greek, He- 
brew, history, Latin, mathematics, philosophy, physics, political 
; science, sociology. Williams Collego in the following: Art, astron- 
omy, biology, chemistry, economics, English, geology, German, gov- 
ernment and political science, history, Latin, mathematics, philos- 
ophy, physics, public speaking, Romance languages. Rood Collego 
in the following: Biology, chemistry, classical languages, economics, 
education, English, Germanic languages, history and political science, 
l * mathematics, philosophy, physics, psychology, Romance languages, 

I sociology. \ 

| The curricula of these institutions, then, are more nearly com- 

parable to those of the French lycfie and the German Gymnasium 
and Oberrealschulo, most of the studies included being sanctioned 
by age-long tradition as appropriate training for the first degree in 
arts. 

Reference has been mado to the principle of election, in accordance 
j with which the student chooses to a greater or less extent the sub- 

| J jects which shall compose his college -course. Certain colleges of high 

standing have from conviction .resisted the encroachments of this 
• relatively new theory in higher education. For* instance, at the 
leading Catholic institutions, which stand committed to a fixed edu- 
cational procedure, courses in arts offer little freedom of choice. 
The courses leading to the degree of A. B. at Wabasli Collego and 
William Jewell Collego are also largely prescribed. On the other 
J hand, many independent colleges provide as extensive opportunities 
for election as their resources will pormit. Those differences in aca- 
demic policy may properly Have weight with the foreign student 
seeking a coDegiate education in tho United States. 

The test of the excellence of a -college, however, is not the multi- 
plicity of its offerings, but the quality of work done. The stronger 

jr ■ * flora* of UMM Initttutioin *r* called unir«rsitta. Bt* abort, p. 11. 
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colleges, perhaps a quarter of the 'whole number, enforce a standard 
of accomplishment for the bachelor’s degree" every whit as high as 
that maintained by the best universities. The universities them* 
selves readily concede this. They accept for advanced study the 
holders of degrees from these colleges on the same teams as their 
own graduates. 1 * * The foreign student need havo no hesitation, there- 
fore, in choosing an independent college rather than the collegiate 
department of some larger university as the institution in which to 
secure the A. B. or B. S., provided he assures himself in advance 
that the degrees of the college of his choice aro valid educational 
currency. Among the colleges recognized by the larger universities 
are, on the one hand, some * which offer instruction only in the 
rattier circumscribed group of studies which have for generations 
formed the basis of the A. B. course, and, on the other, institutions 1 
which more nearly approximate the scope of university undergrad- 
uate departments. 

Probably the most striking difference between the independent col- 
leges and the universities is the difference in size, which also involves 
a profound difference in the institutional life. The independent 
college is commonly known as the small college, for the reason that 
its students usually number from 100 to 500. Universities of the 
typo described frequently enroll from 1,000, to 5,000 students. 4 The 
foreign observer may be led to wonder why it is that small colleges 
persist and miiltiply in a country so liberally provided with large 
institutions, many of them State supported, giving the same oppor- 
tunities for general education. The principal reasons are the fol- 
lowing: 

Tho prime mover in the foundation of most American colleges has 
been some religious denomination. The college so founded drnwB 
chiefly children of members of its denomination, and in a peculiar 
sense may be said to servo the denomination, although communi- 
cants of other sects are, as & rule, freely admitted. Thus there are 
Methodist colleges, Presbyterian colleges, Catholic colleges, Luth- 
eran colleges, and many more. Those who believe that higher edu- 
cation must not only be imbued with the spirty of religion, but defi- 
nitely correlated with a particular religious doctrine, and interpreted 

1 At Its meeting la 1913, the Association of American Universities, composed of the folio wing 23 insti- 
tutions— University of California, Iceland Stanford Junior University, Yale University, Oatholfc Uni- 
versity of America, University of Chicago, University of Dlinofe, Indiana University, University of Iowa, 
University of Kansas, Johns Hopkins University, Harvard University. Clark* Univwslty, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, University of Nebraska, Princeton University, 
Cornell University, Columbia University, University of Pennsylvania, University of Virginia, University 
of Wisconsin— isoommanded that the degrees of 119 American institutions be recognised by foreign unl- 
varstties as of equal value with the degrees of the members of the amoaiatfon. Of these 118 lostttuUans, 
M were colleges or technical schools of the type under disoumiea. 

■.Foresample, Albion College. 

■ For Instance, Oberlln College. / 

■ See Seotfona VII and V1IL . , / 

' ■ * . . / \ 
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in terms of that doctrine, generally patronise a college of the desired 
denominational affiliation. Many denominations have met and en- 
couraged this tendency by establishing colleges all over tho land, 
wherever the denominational membership was large enough to give 
promise of support. It is no unusual thing to find several colleges 
in. the same city or located within a few mik$ of one another iu 
country districts, each serving a different religious constituency. 

The typical denominational college emphasizes the religious life 
and makes a special effort to create a religious almohphore. More 
or less religious instruction generally appears in tho curriculum. 
Denominational religious sorvicet are held daily, and attendance is 
usually required. Religious associations often occupy a prominent 
place among the social organizations which claim part of tho stu- 
dent’s leisure hours. It will be seen that tho denominational college 
makes a very distinctive contribution to American higher education. 
The State university, owing to tho nature of its support, must bo 
nonsectarian. The large independent university, no matter under what 
auspices it was founded, can hardly have such complete denomina- 
tional polarization. Foreign students of strong denominational 
attachments may well bear tftose facts in mind when selecting a 
college. 5 

Neither in the United States nor in other countries is there con- 
sensus of opinion as to jthe extent to which sectarian influences and 
sectarian religious teaching should enter into higher education. In 
the last two decades tho tendency has undoubtedly been toward the 
divorce of higher education and sectarianism, a tendency stimulated 
by tho'Svident success of State universities. Consequently tho sec- 
! tarian affiliations of many colleges which started as strictly denomi- 
national institutions are all tho time growing weaker. Some lmvo 
even renounced their denominational connections and have frankly 
come forth as nonsectarian institutions. On the other hand, cer- 
tain denominational colleges have, perhaps by way of protest, reaf- * 
finned still more vigorously their denominational character. Sev- 
eral denominations, also, have been especially active in founding new 
institutions. Apparently the success of a college in maintaining a 
strong denominational bias depends in a large degree upon its loca- 
tion. ‘ As a rulo such institutions flourish in the Middle Yfmt and 
South. The northeastern and far western sections of the country 
have shown themselves of late less hospitable to the rigidly sectarian 
principle in higher education. 

The college is coming to be regarded more and more as^a local 
institution. It serves a larger area than does a public high school, 
but still the radius from which it draws its students- is compara- 
tively short and is becoming annually shorter. This is a second reac 
son lor the largo number of independent colleges. The number of 
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persons securing college training in proportion' to the total popula- 
tion * 1 has recently increased enormously. There is consequently a 
growing demand for colleges within easy reach, at least of the centers 
of population.* This enables many students to live at home and* 
save much of the expense of a college course. Others need travel 
but a few miles and are frequently in touch with parental influences. 

A third reason for the persistent vitality of the independent college 
is tho extraordinary influence it has had on the life and ideals of the 
Nation. The American college graduate generally cherishes the 
memory of his "alma mater” with a" loyalty only second in intensity 
to that which he bestows on his family and friends. He is on all 
occasions her devoted and partisan champion. If he is an alumnus 
of a small college, he is apt to attribute to its influence and training 
whatever measuro of succoss he may have achieved. This generous 
habit, coupled with the fact that the, independent colleges actually 
have furnished the country with a surprisingly — one^ might almost ( 
say a disproportionately— large number of the national leaders in 
politics, in the professions, and in commerce, has served to entrench 
the small college in the regard of tho people. . In many quarters it 
is believed to be the peculiar repository of healthy democracy, lofty 
ideals, and sound intellectual training. In consequence* it enjoys a 
prestige quite equal to that of tho larger universities. Apparently 
it will long continue to do so. ^ 


CHAPTER V, 

HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Substantially all of tho facilities for advanced and professional 
training wlxich have been described above are available for women.* 
Women seldom select certain professions, such as agriculture and 
engineering, from tho nature of tho demands which fcheso callings 
make upon physical strength. On tho other hand, increasingly large 
numbers of women are engaging in law, medicine, dentistry, teaching, 
and pursuing advanced studies in the arts and sciences. 

Tho higher education of women is carried on both in institutions 
for tho female sex alone and in colleges and universities where the 
sexes aro educated together. Jn tho East coeducation, as it is called, 
has not found general favor. The older colleges and tho college 


, 1 In 1903, 1 in 837 went to college; In 1003, 1 in 638; in 1013, 1 in-321. 

1 A recent dovolopmeut is the municipal university, supported by. the municipality, articulating with * 
tho city school systrim, and free to students of tho city. New York, Cincinnati^ and Akron, for example, 
have flourish lag institutions of this type. ~ * J 

•Thaextont to which women have taken advantage of the higher educational opportunities is indl* 
entod by the following figures: Total enrollment of women hi women's colleges, 1809, 13,300; 1003, 16,744; 
1913, 19,142. Total enrollment of womon In coeducational institutions,. 1893, 13,068; 1903; 36,900; 1912; 
65,564. . , 
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departments of universities in this section of the country are usually 
exclusively for men. Beside them numerous colleges for women have 
been established, offering courses leading to the bachelor’s and, in 
some cases, even to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. In general, 
however, the older universities like Harvard, Yale, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, "/hile excluding women from the undergraduate 
departments, /admit them freely to graduate schools. 

In the Miadle West and West coeducation is the accepted educa- 
tional policy. Nearly all colleges and universities are open in all 
departments to women on the same terms as to men. In particular, 
the State universities have been the most prominent exponents nf tliia 
policy and have done much to give it national currency. Special 
supervision of the boarding and rooming accommodations' of the 
women and a certain amount of chaperonage in social affairs are 
enforced. Otherwise perfectly free association between the sexes pre- 
vails. The policy of coeducation has proved almost universally buo- 
ul and is now indorsed by the great majority of American edu- 
cators. 

“ In addition to the coeducational and the separate method of the 
education 4 of women has also grown up a method which has been 
denominated the coordinate system. It represents the affiliation of 
a college for women with a college for men.” ‘ Examples of this typo 
of management are Barnard College, incorporated in the educational 
system of Columbia University; Radcliffo College, affiliated with Har- 
vard; H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, affiliated with Tiilano 
University of Louisiana; and the College for Women, affiliated with 
Western Reserve University. The academic relations of these col- 
leges with the universities to which they arc attached differ somewhat. 
Under one mode of affiliation the teaching in tho woman’s college is 
done by the faculty of the affiliated university. This plan prevails at 
Radcliffo. Another method is to provide an entirely separate faculty 
for the woman’s^ college.. This is the method of Western Reserve 
University. 


COMPARISON OP AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS. 

It will probably help the foreign student to adjust himself to 
educational conditions in the United States if his attention is called 
to the correspondences and differences between the principal types of 
American schools, on the ono hand, and familiar European and 
katin-American institutions on the other. These may first be 
V suggested by showing in parallel columns the ages at which students 
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The most marked differences appear iii the time allotted to second- 
ary education and the ages at which it is begun in the countries men- 
tioned. In fact, the position accorded the secondary school may be 
said to determine to a large extent the character of each country's 
educational system. In France and Germany the elementary and 
secondary school systems are entirely separate. They run along con- 
stantly diverging lines. It is only possible' to transfer from the elo-^ 
mentary to the secondary school at one or. two points, and after the' 
twelfth year not at all. To a certain extent the samo conditions have 
prevailed in England also, although they have lately been somewhat 
modified. In all of these countries the elementary school has gener- 
ally boen regarded not as a place of preparation for the secondary 
school, but as furnishing a distinct and measurably complete scheme 
of education designed especially for the children of the- laboring and 
artisan classes. The secondary school, on the other hand, is intended 
for children of prosperous parents who plan to fit themselves for the 
professions or to enter the civil service. * The original and funda- 
mental distinction between the two systems is a social one. 

The figure of (t the educational ladder" best expresses the popular 
conception of education in the United' States. Tho schools must be’ 

‘ so organized that tho child of the humblest parents may climb up in 
them and through them to the , highest educational advantages. 
Anything else is felt to be undemocratic. The secondary school is 
therefore based on the elementary school, and the college on the 
secondary school. This arrangemont has had two consequences 
which are on the whole unfortunate. It has cramped the secondary 
school, and it has lengthened the whole school life of American boys 
and girls. Much work that is done by, the French lyc4e or the Ger- 
man gymnasium is necessarily included here in the elementary 
school or the college. 

The othor outstanding peculiarity in the United States plan of 
educational organization, namely, tho inclusion of tho college as an 
extra link between the secondary school and tho university, has been 
alluded to in the brief statement of tho historical evolution of the 
college. 1 

The elementary schools of the United States and of Europe, not- 
withstanding minor differences, present nearly the samo curriculum 
and aim at imparting approximately the same amount of training. 
The elementary school of Latin-American countries, like ttiat of the 
United States and unlike those of Europe, is the regular preparatory 
institution for the secondary school or liceo. But the Qivision line 
between the two institutions comes earlier in .Latin America, at an 
age mdre appropriate for the beginning of secondary education. This, 
however, t naturally reduces the range of tlie, t elementary curriculum. 
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European nations and Latin-American countries are' substantially 
agreed as to the purpose and compass of secondary instruction. The 
practices of no two countries are alike in all details, but in general the 
secondary course is made up of languages, ancient . and modem; 
mathematics, up to or through calculus ; the elements of the natural 
sciences; history; the litcratufe of the vernacular; the outlines of 
philosophy and logic. In other words, secondary education is con- 
ceived as properly dealing with knowledge which has general use and 
validity, scientifically arranged and organized to show the causal re- 
lations between facts or phenomena. It includes training in orderly 
and independent methods of study. It aims to sharpen the esthetic 
and moral perceptions. Secondary education concerns itself little 
with the purely empirical; that is -more particularly the province of 
elementary training. It prepares for the philosophical or minutely 
specialized pursuit of knowledge, which is the field of higher educa- 
tion. The period of general cultural training of the individual prop- 
erly terminates with. the completion of the secondary school course, 
which is fittingly recognized by the bestowal of the bachelor's degree. 
The six, eight, or nine years of secondary instruction in the countries 
mentioned are held to be sufficient for the accomplishment of this 
general purpose. » 

The function which is fulfilled in France, Germany, and Latin 
America by the secondary school is shared in the United States by 
two institutions — the secondary school and the college. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the American student who has completed a sec- 
ondary school course and two years of a general course in arts or 
sciences at an American college may be ranked with the holder of the 
baccalaureate of the French lyc6e ortho Abiturientenzeugnis of the 
German Gymnasium. Those professional schools which demand two 
years of collegiate study for entrance maintain approximately the 
same standards of entrance, then, as the French and German univer- 
sities, which are only open to holders of the two certificates just 
mentioned. 
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y CHAPTER I. 

LIVING CONDITIONS. 

Most of the larger universities &ro located in or near cities of con- 
siderable size. For instance, the University of California, at Berke- 
ley, a city of 49,331 * inhabitants, is only 8 miles from gan Francisco ; 
the University of Minnesota is at Minneapolis, a^city of 33^,472 1 
inhabitants; the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, a city of 25,531 3 
inhabitants. Within the limits of the metropolitan district of each 
of the great centers, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, New Orloans, Baltimore, Washington, are several universities 
and colleges. The work of certain professional departments, in par- 
ticular departments of modicino and dentistry, can hardly be suc- 
cessfully carried on without the facilities afforded by a largo city. It 
is in recognition of this fact that tho medical departments of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Cornell have been established at Chicago and 
New York, respectively. . \ • 

On the other hand, quite tho majority of small' colleges and inde- 
pendent professional institutions aro located in villages and towns of 
from 1,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. In many cases tho founders havo 
deliberately chosen small communities in order that students might 
be removod from tho temptations of the city and might bo encouraged 
to live a simple, healthy life, in contact with nature. Tho largo city 
and the small rural or quasi rural community each has its own poculiar 
advantages. Tho groat contors of population mentioned above* 
are also centefs of art and forums for the exchange of ideas. Col- 
lections of paintings and Of sculpture, concerts, theaters, museums 
lectures, public meetings devoted to tho discussion of political and 
economic problems. may thus be legitimately included among the 
instrumentalities for education and self-improvement which the city 
university affords. The small town or village in return allows a more 
vigorous development and the closer welding together of the insti- 
tutional community itself. “ College life,” so characteristic a feature 
of American higher institutions, flourishes especially in the country 
College. 

1 Fl*ure» ofl»13. « Figure* of 1910. ■ Bee also Boo. II, Ch. Ill, p. «, et seq. 
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EXPENSES. 


The' expenses of foreign students attending American institutions 
will vary widely, for several reasons. Practically all of the privately 
Endowed institutions charge annual tuition fees. The fee is rarely 
less than $40 a year for collegiate instruction, and in some cases as 
high as $150 or $200 a year. For example, Carthage Colloge and 

« owdcin College charge tuition fees of $40 and $75, respectively. 
(Jumbia University charges $180, and Princeton University $160.* 
rof&sional instruction, particularly in medicine and 'engineering, is 
still more expensive. The ann ual tuition at the University of Penn- 
sylvania medical school is $200, for instance, as against $150 charged 
to colWiato students. Case School of Applied Science charges $125 
a year ; Massachusetts Institute of Technology charges $250 a year, and 
to its students in naval construction and haval architecture $500 a 
yoar. / 

Most Stato-aided institutions, on the dther hand, charge only a small 
tuition fee to collegiate students not residents the State, State 
residents being generally given instruction free of charge.' But 
State institutions usually charge a considerable fee to students in . 
somo branches of professional study, because of the costly equipment 
needed for work in these departments. The practice of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, where the tuition fee to college students is $15, and 
the annual cost to the student in the medical school is $75, will serve 
as an illustration. In additions tuition foes, most institutions, both 
private and State-aided, charge laboratory fees and various incidental 
fees. Theso rarely total more than $25 a year. 

Living expenses, aside from tuition and other foes, vary with the - 
location of the institution. Practically all the colleges and univer- 
sities which aro located in rural communities or in small towns main- 
tain dormitories and dining halls, which generally assure the student 
of good boarding and rooming accommodations at a minimum rate. 
Dormitories and dining halls are also provide by certain city uni- 
versities; for example, Tale and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dormitories are commonly arranged so that twh students share the 
same suite of two or three rooms, a study room and one or two bed- 
rooms. Some dormitories, especially the oldtfr ones, contain chiefly 
single rooms, each serving as bedroom and study combined and 
designod for a singlo occupant. Where the institution has no dormi- 
tories, as is the caso with, the University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, ah abundance of rooms are available in the houses of 
reputable private families. As a rule, the fundamental charges — 
room, board, and laundry-^are somewhat lower at the country insti- 
tution than at those located in the cities. The possible wide varia- 


1 For informotloii.oonoorulng tuitfon at other InatUutJaas, *ee S«o. Vf. 
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tions in price (which do not altogether dopend.upon the size of the 
community) are indicated by the figure, $4.50, quoted as the weekly 
minimum by the ^University of Minnesota, and>$12, the weekly maxi- 
mum mentioned by Cornell University. The incidental oxpenses of 
city living, including amusements, should, of course, also be reckoned. 1 
These vary with the tastes and standards of the individual, but oven 
the most ascetic student will spend a litdo moro in an urban than in a 
rural community. 

VACATIONS AND TRAVEL. 

The foreign student contemplating a three or four year period of 
university study in the United States should make allowance in his 
budget for the long vacations. American colleges and universities 
are in session on an average about eight months in the year. The 
university year generally begins about the middle of September and 
closes about the middle of June.’ At most institutions it is divided 
into two semesters, the division line coming about the first of Feb- 
ruary .* Approximately a month is devoted to short vacations of 
from 1 to 14 days duration, scattered through the academic year. 
The prices quoted by different institutions for the rent of dormitory 
rooms are generally for the academic y6ar of nino mouths. Occu- 
pancy of the rooms during the short vacations is included. Students 
are usually not allowed to occupy * dormitory rooms in the long 
summer vacation. 

It ip exceedingly desirable that the foreign student should spend 
part of the long vacation in travol if he can possibly afford this extra 
expense. ^ The United States is so large* a country; it contains so 
great a diversity of racial stocks, many of' them concentrated in 
certain limited areas; its industries, climate, and conditions of living 
are so infinitely varied, that no single community can be regarded 
as typical. Not tho least advantage to a foreign student pursuing his 
university work; here will be tho opportunity to observe the people 
and the customs pf an alien nation. He should therefore strive to 
extend his observations as widely as possible. Railroad travel costs 
on the average 2J to 3 cents a mile; a seat in an individual chair car,' 
called a “ Pullman ” car, costs approximately one-half a cent a milo 
extra. A berth in a sleoping car costs about 1 cent a mile extra. 
Good hotol accommodations may be hfed— depending upon the 
place — from $2.50 a day, including meals, up. For a longer sojourn 

1 For oetlmates of tho minimum total annual cost of attending the institutions described In tfcls bulletin 
see tho rad of oachdoscriptlon In Sec. VI. Thees estimate do not Include h) (‘Mentals. 

- * California institutions present an exception to this rule, tho academic year there extending from the 
^ xniddle of August to the middle pf May k 

Vs'ejt is no* poeelble to enter almost any of the larger universities, and many colleges as well, at the begin, 
ning of either semester. Several institution! have two graduations, one in June and one in February. 
Classes, laboratory Instruotlcn, and courses oNeeturea ore now usually arranged an the semester basis, as 
in Germaauniversities. 
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in city communities, good board and room may be secured at rates v j 

ranging from $7 or $8 a week tip. In tho country one may occa- 
sionally find satisfactory board and lodging for less. 

STUDENT AID AND 8ELK-HEU*. 

* Noarly all tho bottor-oquipped private institutions and somo State 

institutions possess special funds for assisting noody and dosorving 
studonts. Tho commonost form of studont aid is the so-called 
“scholarship/' an annual stipend, generally largo enough to covet 
tho tuition feo, often somowhat larger, which, is granted a student of 
good ability and character upon v tho representation of his needs. 

Somo scholarships are awarded as prizes for high scholastic standing 
without reference to tho student's financial status. Somo, agair are 
bestowed only upon thoso studonts who have demonstrated marked j 
capacity and are also known to need pecuniary assistance. 

Certain institutions have loan funds from which money is lent 
indigent -students on proper security. 

Larger stipends, called “fellowships/ 1 paying from $150 to $500 or 
$600 a year, have boon established at many universities for the benefit 
of graduate and professional studonts of unusual ability and promise. 
Certain of thoso fellowships for students in graduate schools carry the 
obligation of teaching from one to si* hours a woek in undergraduate 
classos. 1 A fow universities also maintain traveling fellowships, some 
of which pay as much as $1,500 per annum. These are genor&lly 
awarded * advanced students whoso researches will be especially 
furthered by visiting somo foreign country. 

The foroi:^ student is advised to apply for the catalogue of any 
American diego or university to which ho may fool attracted. 

Tho catalogue or a circular of information is sent free upon request, 
mil generally contains full information concerning scholarships, 
fellowships, courses, teaching staff, and equipment. 

A very largo porcontage of American students support themselves 
wholly or it. pirt during their terms of collegiate or professional 
training. In tho long summer vacations, in tho evenings, in the spare 
hours not occupied with class exercises, these young men and women 
work vat a multitude of occupations. Tho commonest of these are 
perhaps the following: Caro of furnaces in private residences; janitor 
service in cob go or university buildings; waiting on table in college 
dining halls eating clubs; clerical work for college officers; 
v giving' private .ossons; selling commodities on commission. Some 
students have learned a trade before attending higher institutions,' 

* For example, the Austin teaching fellowships at Harvard University, holders of which receive $500 and 
are expected to devote about half of their time to teaching; also the Harrison senior fellowships at the V 
University of Pcguutylv nla, holders of which recefvo $800 and are expected to offer a single oourse of 
lectures. ^ 
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mnd by the occasional practice of it are able to assist themselves 
financially. 

Nearly all the larger institutions and many of the small colleges 
maintain student employment bureaus. The purpose of these 
agencies is to ascertain the local opportunities for student labor 
and to put tho student sooking employment in touch with a suitable 
. occupation. 

Tho American college or university community does not regard 
any of the occupations mentioned or any other form of honcwt manual 
labor on tho part of students as degrading. This fact deserves 
especial emphasis, becauso in certain other countries there is quite a 
different attitudo toward students who are obliged to work their way 
through col lego or who are recipients of scholarships, bursaries, or 
loans. Tho American student who earns his way suffers no loss of social 
standing. He is eligible for any social honor bestowed by his follows, 
on tho same terms as tho son of tho wealthiest parent. Indeed, tho 
fact that a popular or talented young man. waits on tho table, for 
instance, in ordor to make his education* possible, generally raises 
him in the esteem both of his fellow students and of his instructors.' 

Many students from other countries have taken advantage of the 
manifold opportunities for self-help and luive thus eked out the 
money nodded for a long and expensive university education. No 
discrimination in favor of native students is shown either by tho 
employers or by tho university employment agencies. However, 
tho foreign student contemplating a course of study in tho United 
States should bo warned to bring with him enough money to defray 
the expense of tho first ? yoar. Beforo he can count on remunerative 
employment, ho must bo acquainted with tho customs Af the country 
and must bo known to tho officers of tho institution at wliich be is 
onrollcd. 


CHAPTER II. 

COLLEGE LIFE. 

American educators are practically unanimous in the belief that 
the associations which the student forms with his fellows and the 
activities with which he fills his leisure hours are educative factors 
hardly less important than the instructional work of the institution. 
Especially is this true in tho college and thp collegiate departments 
of the universities. Students in the professional and graduate 
aohook, thoroughly absorbed in preparing themselves for tho practice 
of their professions, are likely to have less time and inclination to 
cultivate other interests. Encouraged by the governing authorities, 
there has grown up at most American colleges and universities a 
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kind, of institutional life which is distinctly national. There is to 
bo sure, a certain generic similarity in the ideals and interests of 
students the world over, which manifesto itself in similar ways. 
Yot American “college life,” as it is called, exhibits many customs 
and activities that seem to bo entirely unlike those of European and 
Latin-American students. To this extent it is unique and deserves 
brief notice. The foreign observer is perhaps first struck by the 
complexity and intensity of college life. The work of the classroom 
or the laboratory soems to be merely the focus tor numerous other 
occupations, all pursued with a passionate earnestness. 

ATHLETICS. 

Chief among the extra-curricular activities is athletics, which occu- 
pies a shrino of its own not only in the hoarts of college and university 
students but in the hearts of tho whole American people. Athletic 
sports are of comparatively recent development. Thoy began within 
tho momory of men still alive. It is only within a little more than 
a generation that Americans have ceased to find ample scope for 
physical activity in tho fields to lie tilled, tlus woods to bo cleared or 
explored, and tho forcos of tho land to he subdued. It is tho sudden 
urbanization of the United States that has stimulated tho growth of 
athletic games. Tho city youth replaces by strenuous group sports 
the excitements and exertions of his pioneering fathers and grand- 
fathers. Tho urban ^public participates vicariously and is boister- 
ously enthusiastic ovor athletic exhibitions. Both the college com- 
munity and the country at largo are prone to mako a boro of the 
successful collogo athlete. Theso aro social phenomena of considera- 
ble significance in American life. They partly account for tho largo 
share of the collego student’s attention which athletics claim and for 
tho prominence of athlotic interests in most collego communities, 
Nearly every collogo and university maintains four typos of athlotic 
teams which compete with tho teams of other institutions— baseball 
teams, football teams, baskotboll teams, and track teams. Track" 
athletics, as it is callod, includes running, jumping, weight throwing, 
etc. In addition, most of tho larger institutions situated near bodies 
of water maintain crews for boat racing. Numerous other branches 
of athletics, such as hockey, fencing; fennis, etc., aro cultivated at 
certain universities. But the interest of the general public, and ..of 
tho collego or university community as well, is chiefly centered in 
the four sports first mentioned, particularly the first two. Baseball 
in the spring and football in tho fall make a special appeal to all ages 
and classes of Americans. 


College and university athletic teams are trained with groat care 
and often at groat expense. It is customary for institutions to 
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employ a special trainer called a “coach^Jior each of the principal 
branches of athletics. The larger and wealthier .institutions build 
costly gymnasia and training quarters and construct stadia for the 
public games. To be -chosen to represent his institution on * one of 
its important athletic teams is regarded by the college or university 
student as one of the most desirable distinctions to which he can 
attain. For many years it far outclassed scholarly distinctions in 
student estimation and in the estimation of the general public as 
well. Of late scholarship has been receiving more appropriate recog- 
nition, both within and without the walls. But the prestige of ath- 
letic success is still undimmed. The intercollegiate games of baseball 
and football are played before vast and enthusiastic crowds who are 
willing to pay large sums of money for the privilege of watching the 
spectacle. Indeed, a football game between Harvard and Yale, for 
example, is an ©Vent of national interest. The last one, in 1914, was 
played before an audience of 68,000 people, in a new amphitheater 
erected especially for these contests at a cost of approximately 
$600,000. The gate receipts wfcro $136,000. Crowds only slightly 
smaller assemble for the games between the teams of other universi- 
ties. The conspicuous athlete on one of theso occasions acquires a 
publicity that, although short lived, is for the time only matched, 
perhaps, by that of the favorites of the stage. 

All of theso influences naturally combine to make nearly every 
able-bodied young man strive for athletic distinction. Moreover, 
the absorbing devotion to athletic success has created an ideal of 
physical fitness which pervades practically all college and university 
communities and affects the lives of those who are unable to win 
fame in the arena. To be in good physical condition and to partici- 
pate as far as possiblo in somo kind of athletic contest hage come to 
be among the normal ends which almost every studentTsets himself 
to reach. What has been said with regard to the devotion of men 
to athletic sports holds true also, with only slight modifications, with 
regard to college women. Bess publicity and strain attend the 
athletic contests of women students, but the athletic ideal has con- 
quered the colleges for women as well as the colleges for men. 

The prominence of the athletic interest among the students* has 
led to the incorporation of systematic physical training in the college 
curriculum. Many progressive institutions now requiro every candi- 
date for the bachelor's degree to undergo periodic physical examina- 
tions at the hands of a physician and to Jake a course of physical 
training under the direction of *a cornpeten^physical instructor* The 
conservation "of lienith and the promotion of a sound physical de- 
velopment (ire thus made fundamental to effective in telfectual training. 
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FRATERNITIES AND CLjCTBS. 


Next to athletics the moat* vital and generally influential factors 
in college or university life are the fraternities and clubs. Whereas 
athletics is a democratizing force bringing together the rich and the 
poor, the well-bred and the uncultivated, in sharp personal competi- 
tion, or, uniting them in a common enthusiasm, the fraternities and 
clubs tend to break the student body into cliques, on the basis of 
similarity of tastes, tho pursuit of a particular object, or social com- 
patibility. They represent the natural cleavages of laige bodies of 
people into smaller congonial groups. 

Th® Araerioan college fraternity, like the “college life” of which 
it is the outgrowth and tho expression, has no exact counterpart 
in any other country. _ The student corps at German universities 
resemble it in certain features, but, on the whole, are quite different. 
The -typical college fraternity is a secret order pf striotly limi ts 
membership, having a Greek motto and conducting more or less 
mysterious rites of initiation. Tho fraternity is known by the initial 
letters of its motto (or what are taken to be such by the uninitiated 
public), as, for instance, Psi Upsilon, Delta Kappa, Epsilon, Phi 
Delta Theta, Sigma Chi. 

A great many fraternities -are national, or at least interinstitu- 
tional. They consist of from a dozen to 50 chapters located in as 
many institutions in different parts of the country. So-called na- 
tional fraternities generally have a central administrative body, 
made up wholly or partly of older men, vfcioso duty it is to coordinate 
the activities and help in maintaining the standards of the fraternity. 
The individual chapters of a fraternity generally consist of fiom 15 
to 30 members. At most institutions each fraternity has a club ' 
house. These clubhouses vary in size, comfort,- and elegance. Some 
are modest domiciles, containing siinplo meeting rooms; others com- 
bine under one roof— often a very expensive roof, at that— a dor- 
mitory, meeting room, and boarding house. All, or nearly all, of 
tho members then, live in tho fraternity house- en famille. Under 
these circumstances,, it is natural. that tho fraternity should become 
a formative influence in a young man’s character second to no.othor. 
On the whole, this influence is good. Most fraternities, like the 
orders of knighthood from which through Masonic associations they 
probably took their origin, sot before thomselvcs tho pursuit of high 
and noble ideals. The older members foci responsibility, for' main- 
taining 1>oth the scholarly standing and the good repute of, the 
organization, artd ipdeod frequently cooperate with the faculty- to 
this end. • . * • 

A few fraternities or individual chapters have fallen into* over- 
luxurious and vicious habits, in which cases thoy have become 
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peculiarly dangerous to the young men who join them v These are, 
however, the exception! The principal objection raised against the 
fraternity is the disintegrating effect which its close organization 
and interfratemity rivalries may have upon the solidarity of the 
college community. But this objection has not been strongly enough 
voiced to check as yet the growth and spread of fraternities. 

Local secret orders without affiliation with other societies are also 
CQxnmon at certain institutions. These are in all essential respects 
like the national fraternities just described. At a few of the most 
prominent universities, secret fraternities, local or national, are 
either rare or nonexistent. For instance, at Princeton secret socie- 
ties are prohibited. Ai harvard the vigorous development of other 
types of social organizations has kept fraternities from becoming 
numerous or important. At these universities and at others where 
similar conditions prevail, the place of fraternities is taken by social 
dubs which parallel in the variety of the purposes which they pursue 
the clubs of the outside world. 

As a rule, fraternities and other societies welcome^, congenial 
foreign members of similar social training. Of particular interest 
to foreign suijents, however, are the cosmopolitan clubs which exist 
at most universities and which are now united by means of a national 
organization. These associations bring together upon a common 
ground of social intercourse the citizens of every country represented 
in the student body of the university. 

Besides social clubs, there are at practically all colleges and uni- 
versities other clubs organized for special purposes; for instance, 
debating, dramatic, and musical clubs — Cercle Frangais , Deutqcher 
Verein, etc. There are also professional and technical associations, 
such as engineering clubs, chemical clubs, and law clubs, to which 
students of the professional schools belong. 

The musical organizations of the majority, of colleges and uni- 
versities are partly social clubs for the cultivation of an art, and 
partly money-making ventures. University choral societies, glee 
clubs, mandolin clubs, and orchestras travel about the country in 
the vacation periods and at other times, as far as the work of the 
institution permits, giving public concerts. These are often sources 

of considerable profit to the members of the organizations. 

* ■ ■ \ 

. RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 

At nearly all American higher institutipqp, including the State 
universities, the religious life pt the student body is ,a matter of deep 
concern to the faculty and to the older students. The officers of 
the strictly denominational colleges usually undertake more or less 
openly the direction of the religious thpught and observances of the 
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students, in accordance with the dootrines and ritual of the sect to 
which the college owes allegiance* State universities are of necessity 
nonsectan&n and their officers never interfere with the religious 
affairs of the students. The larger independent universities also, even 
though founded by religious bodies, have for the most part outgrown 
sectarian limitations. The daily chapel exercises, which are held 
at nearly all American universities, both State and independent, are 
at these larger universities devoid of doctrinal content. Attendance 
is now generally optional. 

The religious life of the students of these larger American uniyer- 
sities is stimulated and -fed by means of religious organizations for 
which the students themselves are chiefly responsible. The tnost 
widespread and influential of these bodies is the Young Men's Christian 
Association, branches of which are to be found in almost all Protestant 
and nonsectarian universities and colleges. In nonsectarian institu- 
tions, also, the Young Men's Catholic Association, the Intercollegiate 
Menorah Society, the Knights of St. Andrew, and other religious 
organizations,, membership in which is limited* to the adherents of 
particular sects, are frequently established. 


UNIVERSITY DEMOCRACY. 


Doubtless the most characteristic feature of the American college or 
university community is its democracy. A spirit of good comrade- 
ship in work and play pervades the typical college, No barriers 
are raised between groups or individuals bocauso of . wealth or 
family connections. A student stands or falls on the strength of his 
own attainments and personal likeablcncss. Cliques represented by 
the clubs and fraternities just mentioned are formed within the col- 
lege itself, to bo sure, but they seldom bear any relation to outside 
social alignments. The most influential and exclusive college fra- 
ternity may include in its membership sons of parents of every grade 
of wealth and every calling. Indeed, the typical American college 
community rather makes a cult, of democracy, and since it is satu- 
rated .with the idealism of youth and is more . homogeneous than 
any other community it is ablo to practice democracy with com- 
paratively little hardship. 

For the most part the same* informal relations exist between stu- 
dents and professors as among the situ dents themselves. Few profes- 
sors now assume superiority in their dealings with students or demand 
special deference on the strength of their position. The American 
university professor of to-day regards himself as a fellow student with . 
those whom he teaches, a little older and more experienced, but ' 
essentially on the same plane. The relations between professors and * . 
students, then, are like those between younger, and older men else- 
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where* This condition contributes to- a better mutual understanding, 
a more complete harmony of purpose in the university community 
than used to prevail in the past. It has minimized; also, the need for 
l ciplinary action on the part of the faculty. 


TUB FOREIGNER AT AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY.. 

It is essential that the foreign student who contemplates studying 
at an American college or university should first be fairly fluent in the 
use o? En g l is h . e should at least kn(?w the language well enough to 
able to read it and to follow lectures given in it. If he does not 
have this knowledge when he arrives in the United States, it will 
probably be best for him to spend several months (three or four 
should suffice) studying. English 1 under competent instruction before 
attempting to register in a university for either a general or profes- 
sional course. * 

Once having mastered the vernacular sufficiently to make his way 
as a student and to take an intelligent part in the social activities of 
the university community, the foreign student will find himself 
accepted as in every sense a full-fledged member of the institution.* 
Then it rests with him what his place shall be. If he is agreeable, * 
capable, and adaptable, he will suffer no handicaps in his relations 
with the natives. On the contrary, he will receive a most cordial 
welcome. 


in* 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL CENTERS, DISTANCES FROM THE PORTS OF 
ENTRY, AND COST OF TRAVEL. 

In a preceding chapter* reference was made to the extra-academic 
advantages to be found in the larger American cities. These cities 
are also foci for numbers of higher educational institutions. There is 
in many cases a certain amount of reciprocity between the various 
institutions. Aside from the cultural advantages, therefore, the 
larger cities of the United States have distinct advantages as centers 
of professional training. In the following paragraphs the principal 
metropolitan centers are mentioned. The institutions of collegiate 
or professional grade located in them are given and the distances 
from the three principal ports of entry. As noted in Chapter II, the 
cost of travel is, on the average, about 2} cents a mile for railroad 
— # 801110 parts of the country the average is as high as 3 cents 

r. mile. An additional cent per mile should be added for first-class, 
rian ^comfiiddations. ; 

/>8« p. 27 . Summer school . 

" are cer ^ ain «*cepUons to tho statement, made above. In the Southern States persons of negro 

Wood attend exclusively the schools which have been established tor their race * 
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NEW TORS CITY. 

New York City, the largest American city, with a population of 
5,198,88 8, is the seat of the following collogiate institutions and 
universities: ' 

Columbia University : 

Columbia College, arte and science (for men), nonsectarian , 

Barnard College, arte and science (for women), nonsectarian. 

School of Law (for men). 

College of Physicians and Suigeons (for men). 

Schools of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry (lor men). 

Graduate Faculties — Philosophy, Political Science, and Pure Science (coeduca- 
tional). ^ 

Faculty of Fine Arts — Architecture, Music, and Design (coeducational). 

College of Pharmacy- (coeducational). 

School of Journalism (coeducational). ^ 

Teachers College (coeducational): 

School of Education. - ' 

School of Practical Arts. 

College of the City of New York, arts and science (for men), under municipal control. 

Fordham University (for men), under Roman Catholic control: 

St. John’s College, arts and science. 

School of Law. 

School of Medicine. 

School of Pharmacy. 

Hunter College of the City of New York, liberal arts (for women), under municipal 
control. 

. Manhattan College, arts and science (for men), under Roman Catholic control. 

New York University (coeducational), nonsofctarian : 

Collie of Arte and Pure Science. . 

School of Applied Science. 

Washington Square Collie (offers afternoon and evening courses equivalent to 
courses in the university college). 

Graduate School. 

School of Law. 

University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 

' School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 

New York- American Veterinary College. 

School of Pedagogy. 

Bible Teachers* Training School (interdenominational). 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Jewish Theological Seminary. * 

Union Theological Seminary (interdenominational). 

New York Law School. 

Cornell University Medical College. 

New York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital. 

New York Medical College and Hospital for Women. 

College of Dental and Oral Surgery of New York. 

New York College of Dentistry, 

New York is itself the principal port of entry for all persons coming 
from Europe and from certain portions of South America* and the 
West Indies. It is 3,183 miles from San Francisco and 1,344 miles 
from New Orleans. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago^ the second city in the United States, with a population of 
2,344,018, is also a great educational, con ter. Tho following "univer- 

sities and colleges are located there: 

Armour Institute of Technology (for men), nonsectarian; .undergraduate and grad* 
uate 'departments. 

Lewis Institute, liberal and- practical arte (coeducational), nonsoctarian. 

Loyola University (for men), under Roman Catholic control: 

College of Arts and Sciences. 

Lincoln Collqge of Law. 

Bennett Medical College. , 

Central States College of Pharmacy. 

School of Sociology. 

Engineering Department. 

St. Stanislaus College, arts and sciences (for men), under Roman Catholic control. 
University of Chicago (coeducational), nonsectarian: • 

Schools and Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science. 

Graduate schools — 

School of Arts and Literature, 

Ogden School of Science. 

University College (afternoon, . evening, and Saturday courses equivalent to 
those in the regular colleges). 

Divinity School (Baptist). 

Law School. 

Rush Medical College. 

School of Education. 

College of Commerce and Administration — 

College of Religious and Social Sciences. 

Northwestern University (located in Evanston, a suburb of Chicago), (coeduca- 
tional), under Methodist Episcopal control: 

College of Liberal Arts. 

Graduate School. 

College of Engineering. 

Medical School. 

School- of Pharmacy. 

Union College of Law. 

Dental SchooL 

School of Commerce. * 

* School of Music. 

School of Oratory. 

Garrett Biblical Institute (Methodist Episcopal). 

^ N orwegian- Danish Theological /Seminary (Method ist Episcopal) , 

Swedish Methodist Episcopal Theological Seminary. 

Bethany Bible School (Christian Brethren). 

Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregationalist). 

Evengelic&l Lutheran Theological Seminary (at Maywood). 

McCormick Theological Seminary (Presbyterian). 

Western Theological Seminary (Protestant Episcopal). 

Chicago Law School. 

Chicago-Kent Law School: > 

Hamilton College of Law. 

Illinois College of Law of DePaul University. 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL CENTERS. gl 

Illinois Law School, Evening Law School of DePaul University. 

^Vohn Marshall Law School. 

Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery. < 

College of Medicine of the University of Illinois. 

Hahnemann Medical College. 

Jenner Medical College. ' ' 

Chicago College of Dental Surgery of Valparaiso University. 

College of Dentistry of the University of Illinois. v 

School of Pharmacy of the University of Illinois. 

Cliicago Veterinary College. 

McKillip Veterinary College. 

Chicago is 960 miles from New York, 2,280 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and 930 miles from New Orleans. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The following colleges and universities are located in the city of 
Philadelphia, third in size among American cities, with a population 
of J, 63 J, 956: 

Dropsie College, a graduate school for Hebrew and cognate learning (coeducational), 
under Jewish control. 

La Salle College (for men), under Roman Catholic control: ^ .. 

Department of Arts. ’ - • ' 

Department of Civil Engineering. . ' 

Temple University (coeducational), nonsectarian: * 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences' 

Department of Theology (nonsectarian). 

* School of Law. 

Department of Medicine. 

Teachers’ College. 

Department of Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia Dental College. 

Department of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 

College of Music. 

Training School for Nurses. 

University of Pennsylvania (coeducational), nonsectarian: 

The College — 

School of Arts. 

^ Towne Scientific School;' 

Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 

Graduate School. • ' . 

Law School. * 

School of Medicine. 

ScnDol of Dentistry. 

Sehool of Veterinary Medicine. § 

Brynr Mawr College (at Bryn Mawr, a suburb of Philadelphia), liberal arts (for 
women), nonsectarian. , - 

Undergraduate and Graduate Departments. 

Haverford College (at Haverford, a< suburb of Philadelphia), arts and science (for : 
men), under Friends* control. 

Swarthmore College (at Swarthmorp, a suburb of Philadelphia), liberal arts (coedu- 
cational), nonsectarian. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (at Mount Airy), 
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Protestant Episcopal Church Divinity School. 

St. Vincent’s Seminary (Roman Catholic). 

Jefferson Medical College. 

Modico-Chirurgical College. 

Woman *s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Medico-Chinugical College Department of Dentistry. 

Philadelphia Dental College. 

Medico-Chirarglcal College Department of Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia is 90 miles from Now York, 3,098 miles from San 
Francisco, and 1,254 miles from New Orleans. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

St. Louis, the great metropolitan center of tho midsouthern section 
of the United States, a city of 723,347 population, contains the 
following collegiate institutions and universities : 

Christian Brothers College, arts and science (for men), under Roman Catholic 
control. 


Forest Park University (for women), nonsoctarian: 

- College of Liberal Arts. 

College of Music. 

St. Louis University (for men), under Roman Catholic control: 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

. School of Divinity. 

School of Philosophy and Scion co. 

School of Medicine. 

St. Louis College of Dentistry. 

Institute of Law. 

School of Commerce and Finance. 


Washington University (coeducational), nonsectarian: 
Department of Arts and Sciences — 

The Collego. 

School of Engineering. 

School of Architecture. 

Henry Shaw School of Botany. 

St. Louis Law School. 

Medical School. , 

Dental School. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 

School of Social Economy. > 


Concordia Theological Seminary (Evangelical Lutheran). 

German (Eden) Evangelical Missouri College (German Evangelical Synod of 
North America). 

Kenrick Theological Seminary (Roman Catholic). 

Benton College of Law. 

^ City College of Law and Finance. 

■ American Medical College. . . ' 

^ St. Louis College of Physicians and Surgoons. / 

■ Barnes Dental College of National University of Arts and Sciences. 

School of Pharmacy of National University of Arts and Sciences. / 

' St. Louis is.4,'l|r miles from New York, 2,294 miles fron* Sai 
- Francisco, and 7U miles from New Orleans. 


HK3HBRKDUCATI0NAL OBVTEBA^ 6S 

BOSTON, MASB. • ,1 

Boston, tlio fifth^city in the United Ststds, with & “population of 
722,465, is, with its suburbs, one of the principal educational centers. 
These colleges, universities, and technological schools are located, 
cither in the. city itself or in the immediate vicinity: 

Boston College (at Chestnut Hill, a suburb of Boston), liberal arts (for men), under 
Roman Catholic control. . 

' Boston University (coeducational), under Methodist Episcopal control: 

College of Liberal Arts. 

College of Business Administration. 

8chool of Theology (Methodist Episcopal). 

School of Law. 

School of Medicine (homeopathic). 

Graduate School. 

Harvard University, Cambridge (for men), nonsectarian: 

Harvard College, arts and sciences. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Graduate School of Applied Science. 

School of Engineering. 

Mining School. 

Bchool of Architecture. 

School. of Landscape Archi torture. 

School of forestry. , 

School of Applied Biology. 

Graduate School of Burins. Administration. 

Divinity School (nonsectarian). 

Law School. 

Medical School. « 

Dental School. 

Graduate School of Medicine. ' • 

Radcliffo College (affiliated with Harvard University), arts and science (for women), 
nonsoctarwn: Undergraduate and graduate departments. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (coeducational), nonsectarian: 

Undergraduate and graduate departments. 

School of Health Officers. * 

Simmons College, scientific courses (for women), nonaectarian. * 

Tufts College, Medford (coeducational), nonsectarian: 

School of Liberal Arts. 

Engineering School. 

Medical School. 

Graduate School. j 

Dental School. . - ' 

Crane Theological School (Universalist), # 

Jackson College for Women. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, liberal arts (for women), nonaectarian. ‘ 

Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge (Congregationalist). 

Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge, 

New Church Theological School (Church of New Jerusalem). ; 

Newton Theological Institution, Newton (Baptist). ' / 

St. John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary (Roman Catholic). 

Boston Young Men^s Christian Association Evening Law School. 


T 
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Portia Uv School. 

Suffolk School of Uv. 

EiMchuwtta College of Pharmacy. 

Boston is 232 miles from New York, 3,31 2 miles from San Francisco, 
End 1,576 milos from New Orleans. ' ' " " • 


BALTIMORE, MU. 

^ Bdtimore, a city of 583,000 inhabitants, is the seat of the following 
universities and colleges: 

Ooucher College, liberal arta (for women), under Methodic Episcopal control. 

Johns Hopkins University (for men), nonsectarian i 

Faculty of Philoeophy (undergraduate and graduato deportments of arts and sci- 
ences). 

Faculty of Medicino. 

Department of Engineering. 

Loyola College, liberal arts (for m^n), tinder Roman Catholic control. 

Morgan College (colored), liberal arta (coeducational), under Molhodist Episooiud 
control. 

Mount St. Joseph’s College, liberal arta (for men), under Roman Catholic control. 

Bt. Mary's Seminary (Roman Catholic theological school). 

Baltimore Law School. 

University of Maryland Iaw School. 

College of Physicians and Surguons of Baltimore. 

Maryland ifedical College. 

University of Maryland School of Medicine. 

Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 

, University of Maryland Dental Department. 

Maryland College of Pharmacy of tho University of Maryland. 

. Baltimore is 186 miles from New York, 3,076 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, And 1,158 miles from Now Orleans. 

SAN FRANCISCO, .CAL. 

San Francisco, a city of 500,000 inhabitants and one of tho chief 
ports of entry, is the principal educational center of the Pacific coast. 
In the city itself and its close .vicinity are located: 

LeUnd Stanford Junior University (coeducational), nonsoctarian: 

Arts and Sciences— * 

Undergraduate. 

Graduate. 

Department of Medicine. 

Law School. / 

St Ignatius University (for men), under Roman Catholic control: 

College of Letters, Science, and Philosophy. * 

College of Law. ' 

College of Engineering. s jj 

University of California (coeducational), under State control: 

College of Letters. 

College of Social Sciences. 

College of Natural Sciences. 


/ College of Commerce, 
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University of California (coeducational); under State control— Continued. 
College of Agriculture. 

*" College of Mechanics. 

Collogo of Mining. 

College of Civil Engineering, 

College of Chemistry. 

College of Modicino (graduate department at 1/w Angela). 

College of Dontistry. 

School of Architecture. 

School of Education. 



School of Jurisprudence. 

Graduate School. 

Hastings Collego of Iaw. 

California College of Pharmacy. 

Pacific Coast Baptist Thoological Seminary. 
Pacific Theological Seminary (undenominational). 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

San Francisco Law School. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons: 

Department of Dentistry. 

Department of Pharmacy. 

San Francisco Veterinary College. 


/ 


Son Francisco is 3,183 iuilos from New York and 2,477 mity' from 
New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS/ LA. 

New Orleans, the principal seaport of the Gulf States, a city of 
400,000 inhabitants, contains the following collegiate institutions and 
universities: 


Loyola University (for men), under Roman Catholic control: 

College of Art* and Sciences. 

College of Pharmacy. 

New Orleans University (colored) (coeducational), under Methodist Episcopal control, 
Tulane Univoraity of Louisiana (for men), nonsecOuiau: 

College of Arts and Sciences. 

College of Technology. 

Graduate Department. 

College of Medicine. 

School of Pharmacy. 

School of Dentistry. 

School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

Postgraduate School of Medicine. 

Lawl^partm'ent . 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College (affiliated jrith Tulane University of Louisiana) 
(for women), nonsectarian: 

. School of Art, * 

School of Music. * 

School of Education. . * _ . 

Leland University, Theological Department (Baptist). 

New Orleans College of Pharmacy. ' 


New Orleans is i, 344 milea from New York and 2,477 miles from 
San Francisco: 
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WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


Besides being the capital of the country, and hence of peculiar 
interest te visitop from other nattons, Washington, a city of 348,077 
inhabitants; is also one of the leading educational centers. Uni- 
versity and college education are furnished by: . 


American University, graduate school of arts and sciences (coeducational), under 
Methodist Episcopal control. 

Catholic University of America (for -men), under Roman Catholic control:. 

' School of Letters. 

School of Law. 

School of Philosophy. 

School of Sacred Sciences (Roman Catholic). 

School of Sciences, 

Graduate Departments.. 

* Teachers College (for women). 

Trinity College {affiliated with the Catholic University of America), liberal arts 
, (for women), under Roman Catholic control. 

Gallaudet College (for the deaf), liberal arts and sciences (coeducational), under, 
national control. 

Georgetown University (for men), under Roman Catholic control: 

Georgetown College, arts and science. 

School of Medicine. 

Dental School. 

School of Law. 

Graduate School. 

George Washington University (coeducational), nonsectarian: 

Columbian College, arts and science. 

School of Graduate Studies. 

, College 'of Engineering. 

Teachers College. . 

Law School. 

Medical School. 

Dental School. 

National College of Pharmacy. 

.College of Veterinary Medicine. 

Howard University (colored) (coeducational), under national control: 

School of Liberal Arts — ; 

College of Arts and Sciences. , 

^eachers College, 

School of Manual Arts and Applied Sciences. 

Vloriservatory 4f Music. 

School pi Theology (interdenominational]^ 

School of Medicine — 


Medical College. 

'• Deital College. 

Pharjo^ceutic College. ^ , 

St. John’s CMlot: arte and sciences (fer men), under Roman Catholic* control. 
National University Law School. ' 

Washjngton/College ofLaw. 

United Stores College o I Veterinary Surgeons. 

Washington^ 226 miles from New York, 3,110 miles from San 
Franoisco, and 1,118 miies'from New Orleans. 

I.;'!, ,;- , " , • - * 


— 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HUMBER AND DISTRIBUTIO N OP FOREIGN STUDENTS AT AOTPtriw 

UNIVERSITIES. « 

The extent to which citizens of foreign nations are taking ad van- 
tage of the educational opportunities, offerod by tho United States is 
not generally realized. Figures recently compiled at tho Bureau of 
Education showing the number of foreign students .enrolled at 275 
-American universities, colleges, and technological schools in the year 
1913 not only reach the sin-prising total of 4,222, but indicate fn in- 
crease of 577 over the number recorded in 274 of these same institutions 
in 1911. The size of this body of foreign students is brought more 
vividly to mind if one recalls that the total, 4,222, exceeds the total 
enrollment at any of the following great universities: Yale, Prince- 
ton, Ohio State, Minnesota, and Northwestern. 

Several facts in coknection with the distribution of these students 
among the various sectipns of the country and among the different 
departments of study are worthy of note. New York has the largest 
numbor found in any one State, 697. These are distributed among 
19 institutions. Pennsylvania comes next with 506 students in 22 
institutions. Massachusetts has' 442 students in 15 institutions. 
The enrollment of foreign students in these 3 States is 1,645, or 
approximately 39 per cent of the total number. The only other 
State having an enrolljment of more than 400 is Illinois, where 412 are 
recorded in 12 institutions. Then come Indiana and' Michigan, the 
former with 303 foreign students in 12 institutions, tho latter with 
239 in 5 institutions. California, although closer than these other 
States to the oriental countries which send largo numbers, shows but 
191 students in 7 institutions. No foreign students are recordod in 
tho States of Delaware, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Idaho, 

By far the largest group of foreign students is that enrolled in the 
undergraduate and graduate courses in arts and sciences. The total 
numbor is 1,700. This includes one class of professional students, 
those- registered in schools of education, and thoso follow ing special 
subjects in postgraduate courses with a view to teaching. The next 
largest number is to ho found in courses in engineering, 801. Modi- 
cino follows with 339 ; 303 are registered in courses in dentistry, 275 
in agriculture, and 256 in theology.- The relatively new professional 
courses in commerce and business administration show an 'enroll- 
ment of 95 foreign students. J 

• Perhaps ’the most unexpected fact revealed by this study is the 
universality of the appeal of American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. There are 51 differerii countries, .not counting the doponden- 
cies of tiie United States — Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and Porto 
-liico-r-represented jn this body of foreign students. Those sending. 
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■ ; the largest contingents, together with the number of students cred- 
ited to each, follow; Canada, 653; China, 564; Japan, 336; Mexico, 
^ 223; Great Britain and Ireland, 212; Cuba, 209; India, 162; Fin- 

land, 124; Germany, 122. 

Every Latin- American country except French Guiana has repre- 
sentatives in this group of foreign students. , The numbers range all 
the wayfrom 2 in the case of Uruguay and Paraguay through 43 for 
Argentina, 113 for Brazil to the Mexican total of 223. 

The figures cited above for Finland and Germany indicate also 
that there is a considerable company from the countries of western 
Europe, which have themselves well-developed systems of higher 
education. Every European country except Servia is represented in 
the total. 




SECTION m. 


CHAPTER I. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

Admission to American colleges or the collegiate departments of 
universities is usually based upon the completion of a four-year 
secondary school course or its equivalent. Since there is consider- 
able variation in the courses and standards of secondary schools, 
colleges - have come by common consent to express their entrance 
requirements in terms of "units.” The following definition of a 
"unit” is now generally, accepted by ..both colleges and secondary 
schools throughout the country: 

A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, con- 
stituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. A four-year second- 
ftry school curriculum should be regarded as representing not more than 16 
units of work. 

This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement for the work done 
in secondary schools. It takes the four-year high -school course as a basis, and assumes 
that the length of the school year is from 36 to 40 weeks, that a period is from 40 to 
60 minutes in length, and that the study is pursued for four or five periods a week; 
but under ordinary circumstances, a satisfactory year’s work in any subject can hot 
be accomplished in less than one hundred and twenty 60-minute hours or their equiva- 
lent. Schools oiganizcd on any other than a four-year basis can, nevertheless,. esti- 
mate their work in terms of this unit. " 

From the foregoing definition it appears that the four-year high- 
school course normally consists of 16 units of work. Thu entrance 
requirements of most standard colleges call for the completion of 
from 14 to 16 units. Colleges -which require less than 14 units for 
admission are not regarded as standard. 

. Two methods of admission are common. Throughout the West 
and Middle West, and to a certain extent in the East also, colleges 
admit by certificate. Under this plan a candidate for entrance must 
present a statement from the principal or head master of the school 
which he has attended, showing the amount and character of the work 
he has done. If the certificate indicates that the studies required 
for entrance by the college have been satisfactorily pursued, and if 
the standing of the school issuing the certificate is known and ap- ' 
proved by the college authorities, the candidate is admitted without 
further formalities. ... . . . ' ... 

The other method of admission, in vogue in a number of the older 
institutions in the East, is by examination. In order to systematize 
both the entrance examinations and the courses offered by the 
secondary schools in preparation for them, some 30 institutions which 
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f admit by this method, together with the principal associations of 
colleges and secondary schools, have formed an organization to conduct 
examinations, known as the College Entrance Examination Board. A 
student is admitted by any college which is a member of the board 
if he passes the examinations set by the board in tho subjects required 
by the college for entrance. The standards maintained by the 
board are so high that a certificate showing that a candidate haa, 
passed its examinations, is generally accepted for entrance by other 
institutions ajso. Nevertheless, a few institutions which admit by 
examination prefer to conduct their own examinations. 

The statements of the entrance requirements of tho 62 institutions 
described in Section VI indicate that there is a wide variation not 
only in the subjects required by different institutions, but also in the 
number of units prescribed and in the way in which these units are 
distributed* Whether a student enters on a secondary school certi- 
ficate or on the certificate of the College Entrance Examination 
Board or takes the special examinations of the institution he means 
to attend, he must meet the specific requirements of that institution 
in the matter of subjects and units prescribed. 

The examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board 
cover almost the whole range of subjects required or accepted for 
college entrance by the leading institutions of the country. Its 
definitions of the* content of these subjects may therefore serve to 
show the scope of secondary education in the various branches. 
The essential parts of its latest circular are quoted in the following 
pages. By consulting it the foreign student who plahs to enter an 
American college should be ajde to estimate whether his preliminary 
studies have fitted him for admission to the college of his choice. 1 
Most institutions are willing to make certain concessions from the 
strict letter of the requirements to students from foreign countries 
.who can demonstrate an equivalent preparation in subjects other 
than*tho3e prescribed. 

• ’ > 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SUBJECTS AS DEFINED BT THE COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 


English 

J. 

Grammar and Composition. 


$. 

Literature. 3 


B. 

‘ Study and Practice.* 

History 

A . 

Ancient History, 


B. 

Medieval and Modern History. 


C. 

English History. 


D, American History and Civil Government. 


. 1 Tfo board hoUU examinations In almost every State , %t Oahu College, Honolulu, and at University 

. College, Gower Street, W. C., London, England. A document showing places of examination will be sent 
on receipt of 10 cents by the Booretary, post Office Substation M, New York City. 

.. * In connection with this examination a teacher's certiftcate.b required. A blank farm of the certificate 
may be obtained from the Teoretary of the College Entrance n«»rt<mtinn Board upon application. 

.hla examlnatkxi will nOt.be held after 1016. 
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Latin i. 

Grammar. 

t. 

Elementary Prose Composition. 

3. 

Second Year Latin. 

4. 

Cicero ( Manilian Law and Archias) and Sight Translation of Prose. 

5. 

Virgil (JEneid, I, II, and IV or VI) and Sight Translation of Poetry. 

6. 

Advanced Prose Composition. 

B . 

Ciesar. 1 

C. 

Cicero. 1 

D. 

, Virgil. 1 

M. 

Elementary Sight Translation of Prose.* 

P. 

Advanced Sight Translation of Prose. 

Q- 

Sight Translation of Poetry. 

Greek At. 

Grammar. * 

AS. 

Elementary Prose Composition. \ 

B. 

Xenophon. 

a 

Homer (Iliad, I-III). „ ‘ \ 

F. 

Prose Composition. 

0. 

Sight Translation of Prose. 

cn . 

Homer (Iliad, I-III) and Sight Translation of Homer. 

French A. 

Elementary. 

B. 

Intermediate. 

BC. 

Intermediate and. Advanced. 

German A. 

Elementary. 

B. 

Intermediate. 

BC. 

Intermediate and Advanced. 

Spanish 

i 

Mathematics A. 

Elementary Algebra complete. 

At. 

Algebra to Quadratics. - 

AS. 

Quadratics and Beyond. v 

B. 

Advanced Algebra. 

C. 

Plane Goometry. 

D. 

Solid Geometry. 

E. 

Trigonometry. 

F. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Physics. 3 


Chemistry.* 


Biology. 3 


Botany. 3 

* 

Drawing. 


Geography. 3 


Zoblogy. 3 

* '■ 

Musio A. 

Appreciation. 1 

B. 

Harmony. * . 

D; 

Pianoforte. 4 

‘E. 

Voice. 4 ' 

F. 

Violin. 4 * 


1 After 1915 booed will discontinue the examinations in Latin B, Latin C, Latin D, and Latin V. 

* In connection with this examination a teacher's ce*tocate is required. A blank form of the certificate . 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board upon application.' Con- J 
didates wishing to submit laboratory notebooks, sets of drawings, etc., must forward them directly to the. 
proper authorities of the university, college, or scientific school that they purpose entering* The College 
-Entrance Examination Board doer not receive notebooks, drawings, etc 
4 After 1915 the board will discontinue the examination In Music A. 

4 The same questions wlU be asked in Pianoforte, Voice, and Violin. 
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Tho^>llowing scale o( values of admission requirements in terms of units has 
received tho indorsement of.the College Entrance Examination Board: 


Units. 


English/ 1J 


«... 

History A... 
B... 

■ C... 

“ D... 

Latin i 1 . . . . 

2 1 

S l 

4 l 

6 l 

C...... 

2 )..,.. 

. Greek At 

At.... 

B 

C 

CH+. 

F..... 

« 

French A 

B. ... 

C. ... 


H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

.1 

1 

i 

* 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

•4 

1 

i . 


German A 

B 

C.. .. 

Spanish 

Mathematics A.. 

At. 

At. 

B. . 

C. .. 

D. ., 

E. .. 

F. .. 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Botany : 

Geography 

Zoology 

Drawing 

Music A 

B 


Units. 

2 

.1 

1 

2 

n 

1 

' * 

’ i 
1 

* 

i 

i 

' 1 
1 
1 

1 ■ 
1 
1 
1 
1 

* 1 
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t ' Definition of Requirements. 

ENGLISH. t 

* Th « requirement in English la that rooomme-ded by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English. 

REQUIREMENT FOR 1916-4919. 

The study ol English in school has two main objects:. (1) Command of correct and 
clear English, spoken and written; (2) ability to read with accuracy, intelligence 
and appreciation. 

„ GRAM1PAR AND COMPOSITION. 

One and one-half units. 

The first object requires instruction in grammar and composition. English gram- 
mar should ordinarily be reviewed in the secondary school; and correct spoiling and 
i grammatical accuracy should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written 
work during the four years. The principles of English composition governing punctu- 
ation, the* use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly mastered;, 
and practice m composition, oral as well ps written, should extend throughout the 
«pecdhdary school period. Written exercises may well comprise letter-writing, narra- 
tion, description, and easy exposition and aigument. It is advisable that subjects 
v fOr this wprk be taken from the student’s personal experience, general knowledge, 

r >/" *4* * values, t, t f 4, and i am wonted an ana unit each, 3 as two units, and 6 

: bDt 5hasno Ms, « ned Y^ue unless offered alone, f, I, and 6 bare uo assigned values unless 
; Offered with 4 or 6, and In no case Is the total requirement tebe counted as more thin four units. 

It is understood that this assignment of values will be reconsidered after the requjfemmts hive had^ 
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and studies other than English, as well as from his reading in literature. Finally, 
special instruction in language and composition should be actympanied by concerted 
effort of teachere in all branches to cultivate in the student the habit of nrin g good 
English in his recitations and various exercises, whether oral or written. 


literature. 

One and One-half Units. 

The second object is sought by means of two lists of books, headed, respectively, 
reading and STUDY, from which may be framed a pnj^resaive course in literature fev- 
ering four yearn. In connection with both lists, the student should be trained in 
reading aloud and be encouraged to cofamit to memory Borne of the more notable 
passages both in verse and in prose. As an aid to literary appreciation, he is further 
.vised to acquaint himself with the most important facts in the lives of the authom 
whose works he reads and with their place in literary history. 


A. BEADING. 


Tho aiiq of this course is to foster in the student the habit of intelligent reading 
and to develop a taste for good literature, by giving him a first-hand knowledge of 
some of its best specimens. He should read the books carefully, but his attention 
should not be so fixed upon details that he fails to appreciate the main purpose and 
charm of what he reads. 

With a view to large freedom of choice, the bookB provided for reading are arranged 
in the following groups, from each of which at least two selections are to be made, 
except as otherwise provided under Group I. * * 

4 

Group I— Classics In Translation. 


The Old Ttitament , comprising at least the chief narrative episodes in Genesis, 
Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, KingB, and Daniel, together with the bookB of 
Ruth and Esther. 

The Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of Books I, II, III, IV, V, XV, XVI, 


The //tod, with the omission, if desired, of Books XI, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII XXI 
The 'Eneid. 


The Odyssey, Iliad , and Mnad should be read in English translations of recognized 
literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any other group may be sub- 
stituted. 


Group II— Shak«pear«. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Merchant of Venice. 

As You Like It, 

Twelfth Night. 

The Tempest . 

Romeo dnd Juliet . 

King John . 

Group III— Prose Fiction. 


Richard II. 
Richard III. 
Henry V. 
Coriolanus. 
Julius Caesar } 
Macbeth .* 
Hamlet} 


Malory: Marts <T Arthur (about 100 pages). , r 

Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, Part I. 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels (voyages to LUliput and te B^obdingnag). 

Deloe: Robinson Crusoe, Part I. ' 

Goldsmith:' Viedr of Wakefield. ' * < ' . 

Frances Burney: Evelina . 

'■ ' ' * A 

1 If not obOMn for study under B. 
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Scotty No vela: anyone. *■ 

Jane Austen 's Novels: any one. 

Maria Edgeworth : Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee. 
f Dickon's Novels: any one. 
i Thackeray's Novels: any one. 

Geoige'Eliot’s Novels: any one. 

Mre. Gaakell: Cranford. 

Kingsley: Westward Ho! or Here ward; the Wake. 

Reade: The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Blackmore: Loma Doone. 

Hughes: Tom Broom's Schooldays. 

Stevenson's Treasure Island ', or Kidnapped , or Master of Ballantrat. 

Cooper's Novels: any one. 

Poe: Selected Tales . 

Hawthorne: The House of the Seven Gables , or Twice Told Tales, or Mosses from an Old 
Manse. 

A collection of Short Stories by various standard writera. 


Group IV— Essays, Biography, Etc. 

\ Addi&n and Steele? The Sir Roger de Coverlcy Papers, or selections from the Taller 
and Spectator (about 200 pages). 

Boswell: Selections from the Life of Johnson (about 200 pages). 

Franklin: Autobiography. 

Irving: Selections from the Sketch Book (about 200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith. 
Southey: Life of Kelson. 

Lamb: Selections from the Essays of Elia (about 100 pages). 

Lockhart: Selections from the Life of Scott (about 200 pages). 

'nrack^Jiv: Lectures on Swift, Addison, and Steele in the English Humorists. 
Macaira^ Any one of the following essays: Lord Clive , Warren Hastings, Milton, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Frederick the Great , Madame (TArblay. 

Trevelyan: Selections from the Life of Macaulay (about 200 pages).^> * 

Buskin: Sesame and Lilies, or Selections (about 150 pages). 

Dana: Two Years Before the Mast. ' 

Lincoln: Selections, including at least the two Inaugurals, the Speeches in Independ- 
ence Hall and at Gettysburg; the Last Public Address, the Letter to Horace Greeley ; 
together with a brief memoir or estimate of Lincoln. 

Parkman : The Oregon Trail. 

Thoreau: Walden. 

LowelU Selected Essays (about 150 pages). 

. Holmes: The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Stevenson: An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey . 

Huxley: Autobiography and selections from Lay Sermons , including the addresses on 
. Improving Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Piece of Chalk. 

A collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, Emerson, and Inter 
writers. * 

A collection of Letters by various standard writers.' » 


Group V— Poetry. 

Palgrave’s Go Wm Treasury (First Series): Books It and III, with special attention to 
Dry den, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns. 

Pttlgrave's Golden Treasury (First Series): Book IT, with special attention to Words- 
worth, Keats, and Shelley (if not chosen for study under B). 

Goldsmith: The TVaveller axid The Deserted Village . * 

Pope: The R&pe of the Lock. 


i -f i I* - 
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A collection of English and Scottish Ballads, as, for example, some Robin Hood ballads, 
The Battle of Otterbum, King Estmere , Young Beichan, Bewick and Grahame, $vr 
Patrick Spcns, and a selection from later ballads. 

Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner, ChristahH? and Kubla Khan, . 

Byron: Childe Harold, Canto III or IV f tux d The Prisoner of Chilian. 

Scott: The lady of the Jjoke, or Marmion. 

Macaulay: The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Naseby, The Armada, Ivry t 
Tennyson: The Princess, or Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Blaine, and The Passing 
of Arthur. 

Browning: Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Air, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Rea, Incident gf 
the French Camp, Herve Riel, Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, Up at a VUla^-Doum 
tn the City, The Italian in England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “ De Gutt&us**— 
Instans 7\/rannus. 

Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum, and The Forsaken Merman. 

Selections from American Poetry, with epmal attention to Poe, Lowell, Longfellow 
and Whittier. 9 * 

B. BTUDY.' 

Tliis part of the requirement is intended as a natural and logical continuation of 
the student’s earlier reading, with greater tftresa laid upon fonn and style, the exact 
meaning of words’and phrases, and the understanding of allusions. The books pro- 
vided for study are arranged in four groups, from each of which one selection is to be 
made. 

Group 1— Drama. 

Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, or Macbeth, or Ilamlcl. 

Group II— Poetry. _ 

Milton: V Allegro, II Penseroso, and either Comus or Lycidas. 

Tennyson: The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, and The Passing of Arthur. 

The selections from Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’e Golden 
Treasury ( First Series) , 

Group III— Oratory. 

Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America. 

Macaulay’s two Speeches on Copyright, and- Lincoln’s Speech at Cooper Union. 
Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First BunJccr Hill Oration. 


Group IV— Kssays. „ 

Carlyle: Essay on Bums, with a selection from Burns’s Proems. 

Macaulay: Life of Johnson. 

Emerson: Essay on Manners , " 

^ EXAMINATION. ' 

However accurate in subject matter, no paper will be considered satisfactory if 
seriously defective in punctuation, spelling, or other essentials of good usage. 

The examination will be divide^! into two parts: 1 ' 

I. QRAMMA& AND COMPOSITION. 


In grammar and composition, the candidate may be asked specific questions upon 
the practical essentials of these studies, such as the relation of the various parts of a. 
sentence to one another, the construct ion of individual words in a sentence of reasonable 
difficulty, and those good usages of modem English which one should know in distinc* 
tion fromJpurrent errors. The main test in. composition will consist of one or more 
essays, developing a theme through several paragraphs; the Subjects will be drawn from 
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tiw books r®sd, from the candidate's other studies, and from his personal knowledge 
and experience quite apart from reading. For this purpose the examiner will provide 
several subjects, perhaps eight or ten, from which the candidate may make his own 
selections. He will not be expected to write more than four hundred words per hour. 

X LITERATURE. 

The examination in literature will include: . 

A. General questioiiB designed to test such a knowledge and appreciation of litera* 
ture as may be gained by fulfilling the /equiremente defined above under A. HEAD- 
ING. The can didate will be required to submit a list of the books read in preparation 
for the examination, certified by the principal of the school iu„which ho was prepared; 
but the books named in this list will not be made the basis of detailed questions. 1 

B. A test on the books prescribed under B. STUDY above, which will consist of 
questions upon their content, form, and * tructure, and upon the meaning of such words, 
phrases, and allusions as may be necessary to an understanding of the works and an 
appreciation of their salient qualities of style. General questions may also be asked 
concerning the lives of the authors, their other works, and the periods of literary 
history to which they belong. 

SEPARATE EXAMINATION IN ENOU&H B IN 191ft. 

This examination will include composition and those books comprised in the list 
headed STUDY. The test in composition will consist of one or more essays, developing 
a theme through several paragraphs; the subjects will bo drawn from the books pro- 
scribed for study, from the candidate’s other studies, and from his personal knowledge 
and experiences quite apart from reading. For this purpose the examiner will pro- 
vide several subjects, perhaps five or six, from which the candidate may make his own 
selections. The tost on the books prescribed for study will consist of quewtiona upon 
their content, form, and structure, and upon the meaning of such words, phrases, and 
allusions as may be necessaW to an understanding of the works and an appreciation 
of their salient qualities of style.* General questions may also bo asked concerning the 
lives of the authors, their other works, and the periods of literary history* to which they 
belong. 

KI6T0E7. 

The requirements in history are based on the recommendations of the committee of seven of the American 
Historical Association. * 

A. Anoient History, with special reference to Greek and Roman history, and including 

als</a short introductory etudy of the more ancient nations and the chief events 
of the early Middle Ages, down to the death of Charlemagne (814). One unit. 

B. Medieval and Modem European History, from the death of Charlemagne to the 

present time. One unit.' 

C. XntliEh History. One unit. 

D. American History and Civil Government. ' One unit. 

TTie examinations in history will bo framed so as to require the use of both judgment 
and memory on the pupil’s part. They will presuppose the use of good textbooks, 
collateral reading; and practice in written work. Geographical knowledge will be 

tested by requiring the location of places and movements on an outline map. 

The report of the committee of seven, which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
.American Historical Association for 1898, was published separately under the* title 

1 A snft&bto blank form of Certificate may be obtained from the secretary of the College Entranoe Exami- 
nation Board upon application. 
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11 Study of History in Schools” by The Macmillan Company in 1899. It was inoof* 
porated in the report made to the Natiohal Education Association in 1899 by the 
• Committee on College Entrance Requirements. 

Tha attention of teachers is called also, to thereport of the committee of five of the - 
American Historical Society, “The Study of History in SecondarySchools” (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911). The examiners of the board will endeavo'r to 
frame the examination papers on the four fields of work defined above in accordance 
with the recommendations of this committee. 


LATXV— HEW R2QUTRXKXHT8. 


The kP°wij] R requirements in Letin are in accordance witii the 
Philological Association by the Commission on College Entrance 


reoomrownjaikms made to the American 
Requirements in Latin, October, 1900 : 


I. AMOUNT AND' HANGS OS THE HEADING REQUIRED. 

(1) The Latin reading, without regard to the prescription of particular auttontfaid 
workB, shall be not less in amount thaa Caesar, Gallic War, I-IV; Cicero, the orations 
against Catiline, for the Manilian Law, and for Archias;. Vergil, JSneid, I- VI. 

(2) The amount of reading specified above shall bo selected by the schools from the 
‘ollowing authors and workB: Cmsar (Gallic and Civil War) and Nepos (Lives); Cicero 
(orations, letters, and De Senectute) and Sallust (Catiline and -Jugurthine War)- 
Vergil (Bucolics, Georgies, and iBneid) and Ovid (Motamorphoses. Faati, and Tristia)’ 


n. SCOPE OF THE EXAMINATIONS. 

(1) Translation at Sight.— Candidates will bo examined in translation at sight of 
both pros© and veree. Tho vocabulary, constructions, and rauge of ideas of tho pas- 
sages set will bo suited to tho preparation secured by tho reading indicated above. 

(2) Prescribed Candidates will bo examined also upon tho following 

proscribed reading: Cicero, orations for tho Manilian Law and for Archias, and Vergil 
iEneid, I, II, and either IV or VI, 'at the option of the candidate, with questions on 
subject matter, literary and historical allusions, and prosody. Every paper in which 
passages from the prescribed reading are set for translation will contain also one or 
more passages for translation at sight; and candidates must deal satisfactorily with both 
these parts of tho paper, or they will not be g wm credit for either part. 

(3) Graifin^ar and Composition.— The examinations in grammar and composition 
will demand thorough knowledge of all regular inflections, all common irregular forms, 
and the ordinary syntax and vocabulary of the prose authors read in school, with 
ability to use this knowledge in writing simple Latin prose. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING PREPARATION. 


] 

i 


Exercises in translation at sight should begin, in school with tho first lessons in which 
Latin sentences of any length occur, and should continue throughout the course with 
sufficient frequency to insure correct methods of work on the part of the student 
From the outset particular attention should bo given to developing the ability to take 
in the meaning of each word-and so, gradually, 9 f the whole sentence-just as it 
stands; the sentence should be read and understood in the order of the original, with 
full appreciation of the force of each word as it comes, so far as this can be known or 
inferred from that which has preceded, and from^he form and the position of the word 
itself. The habit of reading in this way should be encouraged and cultivated as the 
beet preparation for all the translating tha^the student has to do. No translation 
however, should be a mechanical metaphrase. Nor should it be a mere loose par* 
phrase. 1 > full fneaning of the passage to be translated, gathered in the why de- 
scribed above, should finally be expressed in clear and natiinU English. 

A written examination, can not test the ear or tongue, but proper instruction in any 
language will necessarily include the training of/both. the school w*rk in Latin,. 
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therefore, should include much reading aloud, writing from dictation, and translation 
from the teacher^ reading. Learning suitable passages by heart is also very .useful, 
and should be more practiced. W . ■ 

The work in Composition should give the student a better understanding of the 
Latin he is reading at the tinu , if it is prose, and greater facility in reading. It is 
desirable, however, that there should be systematic and regular work in composition 
during the timoin which poetry is read as well ; for this work the prose authors already 
studied should be used as models. 

SUBJECTS FOR EXAMINATION. 


As a tentative assignment of values, 1, 2, 4, and 5 are counted as one unit each, 
S as two units, and 6 as ono-half unit; but 3 has no assigned value unless offered alone, 
1, 2, and 6 have no assigned values unless offered with 4 or 6, and in no c&eo is the total 
requirement to be counted as more than four units. 

It is understood that this assignment x>f values will be reconsidered after the re- 
quirements have had s year or two of trial. 

1. Grammar. The examination will presuppose the reading of the required amount of 

prose (see I, 1 and 2), including the prose works prescribed (see 11,2). 

2. Xlementary Prose Composition. The examination will presuppose the reading of tho 

required amount of prose (see I, 1 and 2), including the prose works prescribed 
(see II, 2). 

3. Second Tear Latin. This examination is offered primarily for candidates intending 

to enter colleges which require only two years of Latin or accept so much as a 
complete preparatory course. It will presuppose reading not lees in amount 
\ than Caw, Gallic War, I-rV, selected by the schools from Onasar ( Gallic fPnr 
I and Civil ‘War) and Nepos (/arts); but tho pannages sot will bo chosen with a view 
to sight translation. Tho paper will include easy grammatical questions and 
some simple composition. 

4. Cicero (orations for the Manilkn Law and for Archias) and Sight Translation, of 

Prose. The -examination will presuppose the reading of the required amount 
- of prose (see I, 1 and 2). 

5. Vergil (Mndd, I, II, and either IV or VI, at the option of the candidate) and Sight 

Translation of Poetry. The examination will presuppose the reading of the 
required amount of poetry (seed, Land 2). 

6. Advanced Prose Composition. 


IATOr— OLD HXQtTTRXimrrS. 1 

The recommendations of the Committee of Twelve of tho American Philological Association were 
Included In the report of the committee of the Rational Education Association -on college entrance require- 
ments. Some of the examinations In Lei in formerly held by tho board are now superseded by examina- 
tions described on tho preceding page . 


B. 

C. 


/>. 


< 3 * 


Cm tar: 1 Any four books of the Gallic War , preferably the find. four. One unit. 

Cloero: 1 Any six orations from the following list* Jmt preferably the first air 
mentioned. 

The four orations against Catiline, Archias, tho Manilian i*w, MarceHus, 
Roscius, Milo, Sestius, Ligarius, the fourteenth Philippic. Ono unit. 

Vergil’ — JBnrid, I w VI: Tho first six books of the JSneid , and so much prosody as 
relates to accent, versification in general, and dactylic hexameter. One unit. 

Xlementary Sight Translation of Prose 1 of no greater difficulty than the easier por- 
tions ol Cicero's orations. 

Advanced Sight Translation of Prose of no greater difficulty than ordinary pas- 
sages from Cicero's oration^ « 

Sight Translation of Poetry of no greater difficulty than Vergil’s JfruuL * 


lAftor 1815 tho College Entrance Examination Board wifi discontinue the n^inaHnn, j n Latin B, 
Larin C, Latin X>,aod Latin if. 
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W-TE 1 A£^pS^?^i£ , n .P'* ,bU * •*• — U- 

Al. Qmnunar: The inflection!); the simpler rules lor composition and derivation of 
wort*; syntax of cane** and the verb?; structure of sentences in general, with 
particular regard to relative and conditional sentence*, indirect discount, and 

the subjunctive. 1 1 a k 

is w* ' One-half unit 

At. Elementary Prose Composition, consisting principally of detached aentencea to 
teU the candidate 'a knowledge of grammatical constructions* One-half unit 
The examination in grammar and prose composition will be baaed on the find two 
hooka of Xenophon ’a A tmbatit. 

n Xenophon : The firet four books of tho .4 natxiri*. 0 ne unit. 

Homer Iliad, I-III: The first throo books of the Iliad (omitting II, 494 -end )i 
and the Homeric constructions, form, and prosody. ’ One unit! 

Prose Composition, .-onsisling of continuous prose biwxl on Xenophon and other 
At tic prose of similar difficulty. One-half unit. 

Sight Translation of Prose of no greater difficulty than Xenophon ’* Anabatit. 

One unit. 


C. 


G. 


> ft * * n > UUIU 

(Jf. Homer— Iliad, Mil, and Sight Translation of Homer. 
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A. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 

Two unlix, 

THE AIN OF THE 1NRTBCCTION. 

At the olid of the elementary course the pupil should be able to pronounce French 
accurately, to read at sight eaay French prone, to put into French simple English sen- 
tences taken from the language of overy-day life or based upon a portion of the French 
text read, and to answei/questions on tho rudiments of the grammar as defined below. 

THE WORE Tt» BE PONE. 

During tho firet yeaf the work should comprise : 

1. Careful drill in pronunciation . 

r Tho of' grammar, including the inflection of the regular and the more 

common irregular verb*, the plural nouns, the inflection of adjectives, participles 
and pronoun*;/the use of personal pronouns, common adverb*, prepositions, and 
conjunction*;/ the order of word* in the sentence, and the elementary rules of 
eynta*. 

3. Abundant easy exorcises, designed not only to fix in tho memory the forms and 

principles grammar, but also to cultivate readiness in the reproduction of 
natural fonfis of expression. 

4. The reading f.f from 100 to 175 duodecimo pages of graduated texts, with constant 

practice in .translating into French easy variations of the sentences read (the 
teacher giving the English) and in reproducing from memory sentences pre- 
viously rcyad. | r 

5. Writing French from dictation. 4 

Suitable te/to for. the firet year are: A well graded reader for beginners; Bruno. 
famito * b l Fnmef/ Com t* : 5^. rVan Gall; Laboulaye, Cento. bUui; Malot, San. 

1 ^ooU^ttauMar Orock A / aad Oreclc ^iM UcU^o^ttltultnf 

Co “ m ‘ Ui " J 01 Two1 ™* whfch "** submittta In De«ua to*t898, may be obtated far 
a-p^ book form from D. C. Haath & Co. Tbo list, of text, at prvacot «i«m in U» reqolrtnwi^Ote 

^ We ” re00mn “ dcd by * ““■»«* «f «» Modem Amo- 
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Daring the second year the work' should comprise: 

<4? riding of from 250 to 400 pages of easy modern prose in the form of stories, 
plays, or historical or biographical sketches. 

2. Constant practice, as in the previous year, in translating into French easy variations 

upon the texts read. 

3. Frequent abstracts, sometimes oral and sometimes written, of portions of the text 
'Jp already read. 

4. Writing French.from dictation. 

5. Continued drill upon the rudiments ot grammar, with constant application in the 

construction of sentences. 

6. Mastery of the forms and use of pronouns, pronominal adjectives, of all but the rare 

irregular verb forms, and of the simpler uses of the conditional and subjunctive. 
Suitable texts for the second year are: Daudet, Le Petit Chose; Erckmann-Chatrian, 
stories; Haldvy, L\Abbi Constantin; Labiche et Martin* Le voyage de M Pernehon; 
Laviese, Bistoire de France. \ * 


‘ . B. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. 

One unit. * . 

Tint aim or Ttta instruction. 

At the end of the intermediate course the pupil should be ablo to read at sight 
Ordinary French prose or simple poetry, to translate into French a connected passago 
of English based on the text road, and to answer questions involving a moro thorough 
knowledge of syntax than is expected in the elementary course. 

THE WORK TO BX DONE. 

This should comprise the reading of from 400 to 600 pages of French of ordinary 
difficulty, a portion to be in the dramatic form; Constant practice-in giving French 
paraphrases, , abstracts or reproductions from memory of selected portions of the matter 
read; the study of a grammar of moderate completeness; writing from dictation. 

Suitable texts for tho third year are: Bazin, Lee OberU; Dumae, nevels; Mdrimde, 
Colombo; Bandeau, Mlle.^de la SeiglQre; Tocqueville, Voyage en AmSrique. 

C. ADVANCED FRENCH . 1 


One Unit. 

' ,THK AIM OF Till! INSTRUCTION. „ 

At therend of the advanced course tho pupil should be able to read at sight, with the 
help of a vocabulary of special or technical expressions, difficult French not earlier 
than that of the seventeenth century; io write in French aehort essay on some simple 
subject. connected with the works read; to put into French a passage of easy English 
prose; andto carry on a simple conversation in French. 

* . * i 

TUB WORK TO BE DONE. 


This should ^ompriae th^ reading of from 600 to 1,000 pages of standard French, 
classical and modem, only difficult passages being explained in the class; the writing 
of numerous short themes in French; the study of syntax. 

Suitable texts for th<\ fourth year are: Dumas fils, La question <T argent; Hugo, 
Qubtrewngt piexe or Les muhabUs; Loti, PlcKcur Islands; Taine, L'Ancitn regime; 
Vigny , Mm; an anthology of verse. 


MOi INTERMEDIATE. .FRENCH AND ADVANCED FRENCH. 
Twp unite. 


* tbs board (Wnot bold a separata examination in advanced French. In place of It an fa. 

1^ adysriflf thein ter mediate and advanced requirement# In combination u a single subject ; 
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A. ELEMENTARY QERMAN. 


Two units. 

THE AIM nr THE INSTRUCTION. 


At the end of the elementary eouree in German the pupil should be able to read at 
sight, and to translate, if called upon, by M ay of proving ability to read, a'paseage of 
very easy dialogue or narrative prose, help being given upon unusual words and con- ’ 
struction, to put into German short English sentences taken from the language of 
everyday life or Dased upon the text given for translation, and to answer questions 
. upon the rudiments of the grammar, as defined below. 


During the firet year the work should comprise: 

# 1. Careful dull upon pronunciation. <* 

2. The memorizing and frequent repetition of easy colloquial sentences. ' 

3. Drill upon the rudiments of grammar, that’is, upon the inflection of the articles, of ' 

such nouns as belong to the language of everyday life, of adjectives, pronouns, 
weak verbs, and the more usual strong verbs; also upon the use of the' more 
commoq propositions, the simpler uses of tho modal auxiliaries, and the ele- 
mentary rules of syntax and word order. 

4. Abundant easy exercises designed not only to fix in mind the forms and principles 

of grammer, but also to cultivate readiness in the reproduction of natural forms 
of expression. 

6. The reading of from 75 to 100 pages of graduated texts from a reader, with constant 
practice in translating into German easy variations upon sentences selected from 
' “ e lesson (the teacher giving the English), and in the reproduction from 

memory of sentences previously read. N 

Suitable texts for the first y6&r 2 3 are: After one of the many readera especially 
prepared for beginners, Meissner’s Aus meiner Welt; BlOthgen’s Dob Peterle von 
Niimberg; Storm’s Immetoet, or any of Baumbach’s short stories. 

During the second year the work should comprise: 


1. Tho reading of from 150 to 200 pages of literature in the form of easy stories and 


2. Accompanying practice, as before, m the translation into^erman of easy variations 

upon the matter read* and also in the off-hand reproduction, sometimes orally 
and sometimes in writing, of the substance of short and easy selected passages.. 

3. Continued drill upon- the rudiments of the grammar, directed to the ends of enabling 

the pupil, first, to uso his or her knowledge with facility in the formation of 
sentences, and, secondly, to state his or her knowledge correctly in the technical 
language of grammar. 

Suitable texts for the second year 2 are: Geretacker’s Germdthauun ; Eichendorffs ! 
Aub dm Leben eincs Taugenichh; Wildenbruch’s Dob edU Blut; Jensen's Dio' braun* 
Ertea; Seidel’s Leberecht ffilhnchen; Fulda’s tinier vi# 'Auaen: WnLI* : 


plays. 
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B. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. 

-' One unit. • . . . *" 

THE AIM OF THE INSTRUCTION. 

At the end of. the intermediate course the pupil ahould be able to read at sight 
German prose of ordinary difficulty, whether recent or claesical; to put into Gennan* 
a connected passage of simple English paraphlased from a given text in German- to 
answer any grammatical questions relating to Usual forms and essential principles of 
4he language, mclud.ng syntax and worS-formUtion, and to translate and explain (so 
far as explanation may be necessary) a passage of classical literature taken from some 
text previously studied. 

rax WORK TC t BE PONE. 

The work should comprise,- in addition to the elementary course, the reading of' 
about 400 pages of moderately difficult prose and poetry, with constant practice in 
T orall >/ and sometimes in writing, paraphrases, abstracts, or repro- 
ductions from memory of selected portions of the matter read; also grammatical drill 

, “T B( ^ V " bs ' ““ ofarticle8 > «“**. auxiliaries of all kinds, tenses 
and modes (with special reference to the infinite and subjunctive), and likewise 
upon word order and word formation. 

iril Uit, ^!u teX K f ° l :' th ® th L rd year 1 are: Heyse’s, Riehl’s, .Keller’s, Storm’s, Meyer’s, 
Eteer-ESchenbach s, W. Raabe’s Novellen or ErOlhungen; Schiller’S Wilhelm Tell- 
iTeytag s Jne^JoumahsUn; Heine’s HarzrcUt. 

~ C. ADVANCED GERMAN . 3 

One unit. 

ras aim of tEe instruction. * 

At the dnd of the advanced course the student should be able to read, after brief 

I,terat T ° f the 1881 150 y®" 8 Giat is free from any unusual 
textual difficult!!*, to put into German a passage of simple English prose, to answer 
m Genn^ questions relating to the lives and works of great writers studied, and to 
Write in German a short independent theme upon some assignee} topic. 

. rax WORK TO BE PONE. 

The work of the advanced course shpuld comprise the reading of ahoUt 600 pages of 

reference "“dings upon the lives and works of the 
gr«t wnters studied, the writing in German of numerous short themes upon assigned 
subjects, independent translation of English into Germsyi. 

^Suitable texts for the fourth year ' ye:’ Goethe’s, Schiller’s, Lessing’s works and 

* Je 

„ * INTERMEDIATE GERMAN AND ADVANCED GERMAN. 

Two unite. 

SPANISH. 

t - , ■ Two united * 

mad. for French 

■Jh,. tto, made b/a 18 ^ ‘'Po« "*°mmend£ 


course the pupil /ihouldbe able to pronounce Spanish 
^ eHey Bp amflh proee, to put into Spanish simple English . 

should bsoommlttiiid to mamnr y ' ^ ^ 1 

in Advanced German. in&ceui itaaax* 

^ term^tetojuid Rdyai^oed i^uinpeati in combination as single subject. 


rai AUf .or the instruction. 


axaminatlon 
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sentences token from the language of every-day life or based upon a portion of the 
. Spanish text read, and to answer questions on the rudiments of the grammar as’ 1 
indicated below. v . * * . 

TH* WORK TO BK DON*. i * 

During the firet year the work should comprise: 

» 1. Careful drill in pronunciation. • • 

2. The rudiments of grammar, including the conjugation. of the regular *nd the more 
common irregular verbs, the inflection of uouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and 
the elementary rules of syntax. 

' 3. Exorcises containing illustrations of the principles of grammar. i 

•1. The,dhroful reading and accurate rendering into good English of about 100 pages of 
easy prose and verse, with translation into Spanish of easy variations of the 
s • sentences read. * . ' 

5. Waiting Spanish from dictation. • * v.'.'j 

During the Becond year the wort should compriao: . . , , 

• 1. Thoreadjng of about 200 pages of prose and verse. 

2. Practice in translating Spanish into English, and English variations of tto, texf— 

into Spanish. . 

3. Continued etudy of the elements of grammar and syntax.* . # 

4. Mastery of all but the rare irregular verb forms and of the simpler uses of the modes 

and tenses. 

5. Writing Spanish from dictation. 

6. Memorizing of easy short poems. 

Tho emphasis should bo placed on careful thorough work with much repetition 
mther than u^on rapid reading. Tho reading shquld be selected from the following- 
- A coIlectlon of easy short stories and lyrics, carefully graded; Juan Valera, El pdjaro 
Perez Escrich, Fortune; Ramos Catrri6n* and Vital Aza, ZaramUta; Palacio 
\ ald£ff„ JosS; Pedro de Alarcdn, El Capitdn Venmo; the selected short stories of 
Pedro do Alarcdn or Antonio de Triioba. ■ ‘ - > 

Evety secondary school in which Spanish is taught should have in its library several ' 

Spamsh-English and English-Spanish dictionaries, the all-Spanish dictionary qf the 
Royal Spanish Academy; one or more manuals of tho histofy of Spanish literature 
such as that by> Fitzmaurice-Kelly, and Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 

MATHEMATICS. 


< i*2!l? I K 0n ^ th0 rtSfukvnwats In mathomAtk* la Jn accordance 
In Bnptcmbor, 1903, by a oommfttoo ofiha American Mathematical Society.* 


wun rocommenaauotu made 

" (A.) ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

^ One and ooo-half units. 

' The torn fundamental operations for rational algebraic expressions, 
j'actoring, determination of highest common factor and lowest common multiple by . 
factoring. 

Fractions, including complex fractions^ and ratio and proportion. ' 

Linear eqtmtions, both numerical arid litoral, containing' ono or more unknown 
quantities. ♦ 

Problems depending on linear equations. ! 

Radicals, including tho extraction of tho squaro root of polynomials and of numbers. 
Exponents, including the fractional and negative. : ■ . ' - \ * 

Quadratic equations, . both numerical and literal. * ^ r ' , . . ; f 

Simple cases ofoquations with one or more unknown quantities, that can be solved by 
the methods of linear or quadratic equations. * . 



i n isd, ; uiyj« y 




OPPORTUNITIES* FOR FOREIGN' STUDENTS. 


, Problems depending on quadratic equations. 

The binomial theorem for positive integral exponents. 

* The formulae for the nth term and the sum of the terms of arithmetical and geometric 

progressions, with applications. - 

It is assumed that pupils will be required throughout the course to solve numerous 
problems which involve putting questions into equations. Some of these problems 
* »«hould be chosen from mensuration, from physics, and from commercial lifeAThe 
uije of graphical methods and illustrations, particularly in connection with the solution 
of equations, is also expected. 

(At.) ALGEBRA TO QUADRATICS. f 
' One untt. 

The first seven topics described under Elementary Algebra. 

(a3.) quadratics and beyond. 

On^halfunit. 

Tho last five topics described above under Elementary Algebra. 

* • '(b.) advanced algebra. 

One-half unit. 

* * 

Permutations and combinations, limited to simple cases. 

Complex numbers, with graphical representation of sums and differences. 
Determinants, chiefly of the second, third, and fourth orders, including the use of 
minors and the solution of linear equations. 

Numerical equations of higher degree, and bo much of the theory of equations, with 
graphical methods, as is necessary for their treatment, including Descartes Vrule of 
' «gns and Horner's method, but not Sturm’s functions or multiple roots. 

^ (C.) PLANE GEOMETRY. 

0 One unit. 

The usual theorems and constructions of good textbooks , 1 including the general 
properties of plane rectilinear figures; the circle and the measurement of angles; 
similar polygons; areas; regular polygons and the measurement of the circle. 

* The solution of numerous original exercises, including loci problems. 

Applications to tne mensuration of lihes and plane surfaces. 

... * v (d.) SOLID GEOMETRY. * * 

, Ghe-half unit. 

The usual theorems and constructions of good textbooks , 1 including the relations of 
planes and lines in«pace; the properties and igeasuiement of prfems, pyramids, 
cylinders, and -cones; the sphere and the spherical triangle. 

« The, solution of numerous original exercises, including loci problems. 

Applications tt> the fhepsuration of surfaces and eolias. 

to Jdppe and solid ipometiy.. wU be limited to propositiois coo- 
'• * ^tothe syllabus prtparodby the national oommlttoe offlfteeo appelated by the American Federation 
and Natural golem* and theNatioqal Education Association. The* 
^v.^ieport oftbeoommittee was published id Thi Mathematic* Teach# toe feesember, ma. Reprints o /the 
^ ofatotoad grotto Upon application to the Commissioner of Education, Department of the 
mtertor r W ashfniton, I). C* ’■ ^ *. t / 


: ..... ■. .. . ' *■ • . V! . 

^ AA ; x-y c- ; ,v 
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(e) trioonometry. 

Om-half unJt. 

Definitions and relations of the six trigonometric function* as ratios; circular measure- 
ment of angles. 

Proofs of principal formulas, in particular for the sine, cosine, and tangent of the 
sum and the difference of two angles, of the double angle and the half angle, the 
product expressions for the sum or the difference of two sines or of two cosines, 
etc the transformation of trigonometric expressions by means of these formulas. - 

Solution of trigonometric equations of a simple character. 

Theory and use of logarithms (without the introduction of work involving infinite 
series). 

The solution of right and oblique triangles and practical applications, including the 
solution of right spherical triangles. 


(P) PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
One-half unit. 


This subject is the same as the 
nometry are included. 


preceding except tha£ no topics from spherical trigo- 
Physics. 

4 ' * 

Ono unit. 


Tbo present definition of the requirement Tn physic* 
purposo by the Cbilego Entrance Examination Hoard In 


was framed 
cooperation 


by a commission appointed for the 
with other associations,* 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


1. The course of instruction in physics should include: 

(a) The study of one standard textbook, for the purpose of obtaining a connected 

and comprehensive view of the subject. The student should be given opportunity A 
and encouragement to consult other scientific literature. ” 

(b) Instruction by lecture table demonstrations, to bo used mainly for illustration 

of the facts and phenomena of physics in their qualitative aspects and in their nrac- 
Ucal applications. ■ * v 


(c) Individual laboratory work consisting of experiments requiring at least the 
tune of 30 double periods, two hours in the laboratory to bo counted as equivalent 
to one hour of classroom work. Tho exporimenta performed by each student should 
number at least 30. Those named in the appended list are suggested as suitable. 

The work should be so distributed as to give a wide range of observation and practice 
The aiim of laboratory work should be to supplement the pupil’s fund of concrete 
knowledge and to cultivate lps power of accurate observation and clearness of thought 
and expression.' The exercises should bb chosen with a view to furnishing forceful 
lUusttations of fundamental principles and their practical applications. They, 
should be such as yield results capable of ready interpretation, obviously in con- ' 
formity with theory, and free from tho disguise of unintelligible units 
Slovenly work should not bo tolerated, but the effort for precision should not lead 
te the use of apparatus or processes so complicated as to obscflrc the principle involved 
3. Throughout the whole course special attention should be paid to the common 

illustrations of physical laws and to their industrial applications. 

3 ‘ In th ® numerical problems, the' student should be encouraged to w * 

make use of the simple principles of algebra and geometry to reduce the difficulties 
of soluuon. t Unnecessary mathematical difficulties should be avoided and care ^ 

^ ?*<*«*** to prevent the student from losing sight of the concrete facts > 

in tne manipulation of symbols. - . v * 
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V ' SYLLABUS. 


The following is a . list of topics which are deemed fundamental and which should 
therefore be included in every well planned course of elementary physics. Only 
a few of the most important applications of these topics have been mentioned; 
teaefeere should add liberally to them. It is expected that the teacher will arrange 
theee' topics In such order as will suit his individual needs. 

I. Introduction: 

а. Metric system. • - 

, Linear measure, unita— meter, centimeter, millimeter. 

Square measure — square centimeter. 

Cubic measure — cubic centimeter, liter. 

Maas — kilogram, gram. • , . . 

б. Volume, weight, density. 

c. States of matter: Solids, liquids, gases. 

II. Mbchanics: 

Fluids — 

а. Pascal’s law of fluid pressure. The hydraulic press. 

б. PresBqre due to gravity. 

* Pressure varying with depth and density of the liquid. * 

Total pressure on the bottom of a vessel. 

’ c. Principle of Archimedes. x 

d. Specific gravity of solids and liquids. 

e. Gases — relation between pressure and volume^ 

„ /• Atmosphere pressure, buoyancy, the barom^br, pumps for liquids and 


Solids — 


а. 

б . 



Principle of moments. 

Parallelogram of forces (Resolution of forces, rectangular only). 

NewtpOn's laws of motion. 

Force) momentum, velocity, acceleration. 

Uniformly accelerated motion, when initial or final velocity is zero. 

Falling bodies. 

Mechanical work. 1 ^ 

Energy— potential and kinetic. 

Conservation of energy. 

Machines: Principle of work applied to machines, mechanical advantage, 
friction, efficiency. (Use terms, effort, and resistance.) 

Lever, wheel.and axje, pulfeys, inclined plane. 

Uniform circular motion; centrifugal and centripetal forces qualitatively 
illustrated. / 


/. Law of universal gravitation. 

Relation of weight to mass. 

Center of gravity. 

Stability. 

Ill Heat: 

o. Heat — a form of energy. 

Temperature, Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales. 

6, Conduction, convection, and radiation. i 

% *. c./rEkpansibil of solids, Coefficient of linear expansion. 

! Expansion of liquids, anomalous expansion of water. 

* Expansion of gases, law of Charles, absolute zero. 
d.; Change of state. 

• Fusion, the melting point. 
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III Heat — Continued. / 

e. Measurement of heat, latent and specific heat. 

/. Mechanical equivalent of heat. 

IV Sound: . ^ 

v a. Nature’ and origin of sound. 

b. Pitch, loudness, Quality. 

c. Velocity. 

d. Reflection of Bound, echoes. 

e. Resonance. , 

V Light: * 

a. Definitions': 

Light, luminous Jjodies, illuminated bodies, transparent, translucent and 
. opaque bodies. ’ 

b. Rectilinear propagation qf light in a homogeneous* medium, shadows pin- 

hole camera. . ’ y 

c. Photometry. 

Itatcnsjty of light (boutco) tad intemritf of illumination distinguished 
Law of inverse squares. - k 

d. Reflection. * ^ 

Law of reflection. .Regular and diffused reflection. \ 

Plaflo and spherical mirrors' position and character of images 
«. Refraction. * 

Laws of refraction (qualitative). ' * 

Refraction by plates, prisms, and lenses. ' 

Lenses: Converging an'tf diverging, conjugate foci, principal focus, principal 
P< lenscs 4nd . Character " f real and virtU41 images -fpnnpd by converging 

Dispersion, color and the spoctrud. ‘ 'l 

Applications: The camera, the human ’eye, the compound microscope, the 

ILluDCUPv* # + * i 

VI Magnetism: . ■ 

^ * a . Magnets, permanent and temporary. 

b. Folarity, magnetic attraction and repulsion. 

c. Magnetic induction, nyignetic ficlcTand Iint»of force,, permeability". 

a. The earth as a magnet, compass,* declination/ dip. 

VII Static Electricity: * 

- a * Electrification by friction; two kinds. 

6. Electrical attraction and repulsion; electroscopes, 
p. Conductors and insulators; electrification by induction. 

d. Condensers. - * 

VIII Current Electricity: . • * ■ J . * 

a\. Simple voltaic cell. ~ 

Electrochemical action. * 

Local action and polarization; prevention of pplarization. 

b. Types of cells (Daniel, Leclanch^). ' 

c. Electrolysis. * 

' The ampere. , • " , ’ 

Elcctfolysis of .water, ejectrodepositipn K?f metals. 1 
Storagecell. . ■ v * ' 4 -\ ,m 

d. Electromagnetism. * • / • 

Magnetic field around a current. 

Relation between direction of'current and lines of magnetic force. 
Electromagnets, ampfcr^ tumsXqualitotive). ' 


— fcuiufl ^ujmwuvej. 

i. \\ 10 electfie bell.an^l the telegraph. : ■ 
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VIU Current Electricity — C'outinuod. 
e. Resistance. 

The ohm. 

Ohm’s law. 

7 _7~7Th“e _ voir. — 

Power — the watt and the watt hour. 

/. Heating effects. " 

Fubo wire and eloctrio heater. .. 

Arc and incandeecent lamps. J' 

9 * Measuring instruments: Galvanometer, ammeter, voltmeter, resistance hox." - 
. A. Series and parallel connection of c ells, lamps, etc. 
t. Fall of potential in a circuit . « 

j. Electromagnetic induction. 

Direction and “magnitude of the induced electromotive force. 

Simple two-pole dynamo and motor. * m 

Simplo alternating and direct current generat or. 

Transformer, induction coil, telephone. 


LIST or EXPERIMENTS. 

Mechanics: " 

I.. Weight of unit volume of a substance, prism or cylinder. 

2. Principle of Archimedes. . # , 

3. Specific gravity of a solid body that will rank in water. 

4. Specific gravity of a liquid, two methods (bottle and displacement methods); 
or, 

5. Specific gravity of a liquid by balancing columns. . 

6. Boyle’s law. 

7. Density of air. 

8. Hooke’s law. 

9. Strength of material. % 

lOrThe straight lever, principle of moments. 

11. Center of gravity and weight of a lever. 

12. Parallelogram of forces. 

13. Four forces at right anglea»in one plane. 

14. Coefficient of friction between solid bodies— on a level and by sliding on an 

incline. 

15. Efficiency test of some elementary machine, oither pulley, inclined plane, or 

wheel and axle. 

16. Laws of the pendulum. 

17. Laws of accelerated motion. 

Heat: 

18. T^e mercury thermometer — relation between pressure of steam and its tem- 

perature. 

19. Linear expansion of a solid. 

20. Increase of pressure of a gas heated at constant volume; 


or, / * t 

21. ' Increase of volume of a gas heated at constant pressure. 

22. Heat of fusion of ice. 

23. Cooling curve through change of state (during solidification). 
. . , .24. Beat of vaporization of water. . . 

tr" 26. Determination of the dOw point. # 

Sf V .’26. Specific heat of a solid, * 

■ Sound; # * 


^ K 27. Velocity of sound, 
f ^ 28. Wave length of sound. 


; Number ed vibrations of a tuning fork. 
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Light: • ’ 

30. Use of photometer. 

31. Ima&ea in a plane mirror. 

32. Images formed a-t^nvex mirror. 

33. Images formed by, a. concave mirror. ■ 

34. Index of refraction of gla»; * 

or i ' ‘. s 

35. Index of refraction of water. \ 

36. Focal length arid conjugate foci of a converging lens. . 

37. Styape and size of a real image formed by a lens. 

38. Magnifying power qf a lens. 

39. Construction of model of telescope or compound microscope. 

Magnetism and Electricity: - 

40. Study of magnetic field. 

41. Magnetic induction. 

42. J5tudy of a single flbid voltaic cell. 

43. Study of a two-fluid voltaic cell. 

44. Magnetic effect on an electric current. 

45. Electrolysis. 

46. Laws of electrical resistance of wires— various lengths' croawection, and in 

- parallel. 

47. Resistance measured by volt-ammeter method. 

48. Resistance measured by Wheatstone’s bridge. 

49^ Battery resistance — combination of cells. 

5d. Study of induced currents. 

51. Power or efficiency test of a small electric motor. 

LABORATORY NOTEBOOK. 

While the College Entrance Examination Board doee not require the submission of 
the candidate s laboratory notebook as part of the examination in physics, it requires 
the Submission of a teacher’s certificate descriptive of the candidate’s war* The 
notebook should be forwarded directly to the proper authorities of the college or 
scientific school that the candidate purposes entering. 

teacher’s laboratory certificate. 1 

In lieu of the presentation of the laboratory notebook, the candidate must submit 
to the College Entrance Examination Board a certificate in the following form- 

(School) . 6 


( Postofhce address of jcAoofj 


(Date) 


t Coliege or scientific school that candidate purposes entering ) 


I certify that during the academic years. 
(Name in full) 


has personally performed and properly recorded in a suitable noteb ook . ’ 

experiments in the physical laboratory of - School. * % 

The time given to laboratory work has been - periods of minutes each 

equivalent to periods of 60 minutes' each. * 

The time given to lectures and recitations has been periods of minute 

each, equivalent to periods of 60 minutes each. ■ ' . 

Half the number of hours given to laboratory work plus the full number ofhoura 

given to lectures and recitations is equal to hours. 1 

(Signed)...... 

The teacher may here, e nter the final grade of . ..■ percent. Te ^ eher . 
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chxmistkt. 


One unit 


The ch® m fetry w»s framed by a representative commtoftlon, the appointment of which 

£ B0ardai AprU ' ,9U * ^ report the oonimi^ion 


The following requirement has been planned eoastomakoitequally^uitablofor the 
instmetion of the student preparing for college and for the student not going beyond 
the secondary school .■ To this end the requirement is divided into two partB. 

Part I contains a minimum liat of essential topics. In the examination papers 
there will be no optional questions on this part, and these questions will count CO per 
cent. 


Pgrtll is supplementary, and provides for a more extended program along three 
main lines, namely, , 

A , Descriptive chemistry. 

B, Chemical principles or theories. 

C, Applications of chemistry in the household or in tho arts. 

This part of the examination .paper offers a choice of questions end will count 40 
per cent. In his answers the candidate must confine himself to two out of tlxreo 
groups^ questions. % 

The teacher may thus devote the time to any two of the three groups indicated, 
and so adapt his cour&*Ju> local conditions or personal preference. It tdxould bo 
clearly recognized that thoroughness in teaching must not be mcrificod to an attempt 
to cover the topics named in all three, of die groups. 

It is required that the candidate’s preparation in chemistry should include: 

O') Individual laboratory work, comprising, at least 40 exercises selected from a 
list of 60 or more, not very different from tho list below, 

(2) Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations, to be used mainly as a bams for 

questioning upon the general principles involvod in the pupil’s laboratory investi- 
gations. ' „ 

(3) The study of at least oue standard textbook, to. the end tliat the pupil may gain 
a comprehensive and connected view of the most important facta and laws of ele- 
mentary chemistry. 

PAKT I. MINIMUM LIST OF E33KNTIAL8. 


The following outline includos such representative topics as should* bo studied in 
the classroom and laboratory. The material is, for the moat part, common to all ele- 
mentary textbooks and laboratory manuals. For convenience of statement the topics 
are classified without reference to the proper ordei for presentation. The actual order 
will be determined by that employed in the textbook or by the individual teacher 
himself. - , ? 


' Tho preparation, properties, and uses of thefollowing elements; Hydrogen, oxygen, 
atmospheric nitrogen, chlorine; the properties and uses of carbon (including allotropic 
• forms), sulphur, sodium, zinc, iron, copper, and gold. In the case" of the metals 
mentioned, the action of air, of water, and of dilute acids should be diseuwed . 

The preparation (one method), properties, and uses of the following compounds: 
Hydrochloric acid, sodium chloride, silver chloride; sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid 
(preparation by' the contact process), hydrogen sulphide; calcium phosphate; car- 
■ bon dioxide, including its relation tp vital processes; carbon monoxide; calcium car- 
-jbouate, calcium oxide, calcium hydroxide; ammonia, ammonium hydroxide; nitric 
fev^acid (including action on copper^ nitric oxide;, sodium nitrate, potoashim nitrate; 
^4 . the properties and uses only of sodium carbonate and sodium acid carbonate. \ 

preparation, properties, and uses of a few common brganic substances, namely, 

, , ' petroleum products, ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, glucose, cane sugar, and starch. 


■ > .A n *9 6otmt of the-oommtolfjn wd its work will bo found In tho thirteenth report of the eeo- 

■ Bonrd^ ^17- 
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The properties of the elements and compounds studied should bh those which serve 
for recognition, or those which are related to some important use. The uses considered 
should be those of household or industrial importance. 

A detailed study of air, including the nitrogen, oxygen, carbon dioxide, and water 
vapor; water and its properties; impure water and its relation to health, ita treatment 
by boiling, distillation, and liltration. 7 

Simple typos of chemical action-direct combination, decompoeition, displacement 
of an element m a compound by another element, double decomposition; radicles as 
umta m chemical action; order of activity of tho common metallic elements; aeids 
liases, neutralization, and salts; the identification of a few substances by mean* of 
characteristic properties and reactions; quantitative character iff chemical action as 
illustrated by one or two experiments. i 

The laws of Boyle and Charles, quantitatively, with simple problems in each eepa- 
raioly; instances and statement of tho Iswb of , conservation yf mass, conservation of 
eneigy, and definite proportions; illustration of die law of multiple proportions- 
reacting weights of elements; elementary statement of the atomic theory and ita rela.’ 
*tion to tho Jaw of definite proportions; significance and use of atomic weights 

Valence in an elementary way; nomenclature as illustrated by simple inorganic 
compounds; use of formal® in constructing and balancing equations; simple exercises 
m chemical arithmetic, the atomic weights, and the formul® of the compounds in- 
volved being given, calculation of (a) percentage composition, (6) weights of sub- ' 
stances concerned in chemical reactions, <r) tho volume of a gas resulting from a 
chemical reaction (tho weight of a liter of the gas under the conditions of the exoeri- 
ment Being given). 

Energy change aa characteristic of chemical action; combustion (in an elementary 
way 1 ; effect of concentration as illustrated by combustion in air and in oxvgen • flame- 
oxidation by oxygon and reduction by hydrogen and by carbon; catalysis, asillu® 
tratod by one or two simple examples of contact action; solution, saturated solution, 
degroos lof solubility; separation of solids from solution, precipitation including crys- 
tallization (not crystallography); electrolysis, as illustrated by one or two cases. ' 
Chemical terms should be defined and explained; and the* upil should lie able to 
llliistrate and apply the ideas they embody. - Tlie theoretical tfflica are not intended 
lo form -separate subjects of study, but should-be taught only so far as is necessary for 
the correlation ana explanation of the experimental facta/ 

It should I® the aim of the teacher to emphasize, as opportunity offers, the essential 
importance of chemistry to modern civilization. > 


PART ?I. SUPPLEMENTARY REQUIREMENT. 

A. Detcripitpe: The chief physical and chemical characteristic^ the preparation 
and the rwc^nition of .the -following element*; oxygen (ozone), hydrogen, -carbon 
nitrogen, chlofine, bromine, iodine, eulphur, phoephorue,iKxlium, aluminium, zinc’ 
iron, lead, anq. copper. * ’ 

The chief physical and chemical characteristics, the preparation and the recog- 
nition of somej important compounds, namely, the compounds mentioned in Part I 
and also tho„ following substance*: Hydrogen peroxide; nitrous oxide; nitrogen 
peroxide; hypochloroua acid and one wit; sulphurous acid and sodium sulphite- the 
sulphate afjdthe chloride of calcium; aluminium sulphate and alum; the sulphate 
and the chlontfo of zinc ; ferrous sulphate, ferrous chloride, ferric chloride, ferric oxide 
and feme hydroxide; thq acetate and the carbonates of lead; lithaigo and red lead- 
cupric sulphate; the chlorides of mercury (preparation not required); silver nitrate.’ 

In the case of the elements and compounds listed in both Part I and Part ft a more 
extended study ia expocted to be madq for Part II. ’ 

. 97257°— 16 6 . , . 
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B. Prmaplm: Nitund griping of the dementi; solvents tnd solubility of gases, 
liquid* and solids, saturation; correction of gas volumes; law of multiple proportions; 
the atomic theory as a means of interpreting the fundamental chemical laws; two 
cases illustrating Gay .Luasac's law of combining volumes; Avogadro’s hypothesis, 
derivation of the hydrogen molecule as H* proportionality between weights of like 

f volumes of gaaos and molecular weights; simpler aspectanf the theoiy of electrolytic 

| dimociatlon ineo far as necessary to explain electrolysis, neutralization and reactions 

to litmus paper of copper sulphate and sodium carbonate solutions; reversibility of 
chemical actions. 

C. Application*: In the treatment of all the above topics, due consideration should 

\ ** PY 611 to more familiar industrial and household applications of the substances 

involved . In addition, tho following topics may bo considered in some detail : treat- 
v mept of waters for laundry and industrial purposes; soaps and washing powders; 

common fuels; operation of household stoves and furnaces; general classes of foods; 
simpler metallurgy of iron and steel ; electrolysis as applied to electroplating and the 
refining of metals; the simple chemistry of the internal combustion engine. 

The examination questions will be confined to the above topics, but it must be 
' understood that the College Entrance Examination ,Board does not suggest that the 
instruction be thus limited. In case the number of assigned periods is above the 
average, the teacher may include® larger amount of descriptive mid theoretical chom- 
( w interesting applications of chemistry to subjects tike tho removal of grease, 

i rust, ink* and mildew stains; glass; cement; typical alloys; metallurgy of zinc and 

aluminiuqr ; important fertilizers; photography; organic compounds tike wood 
q, alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, and explosives. 


fee 


Liar or huqokbtbd bxpkrucbnts is chemistry. 1 
1’. Heating of substances in air. 

2. Weight change on heating a metal in air. . 

3. Products obtained by heating “red precipitate." 

4. Preparation and properties of oxygen. 

5. Weight of a titer of oxygen. 

6. Interaction of metals and acids. 

7. Preparation and properties of hydrogen. 

3. Reduction of copper oxide. 

9. Equivalent weight of zinc (or magnesium) by displacing hydrogen. 

10. Distillation of water. 

11. Solvent power of water. « 

.12. Water of c^nstallization. 

13. Determination of water of crystallization. 

14. Preparation and propertiee of chlorine. 

1& Preparation and properties of hydrogen chloride. 

16. Action of sodium on water, and recognition of prodiptflormed. 

17. Neutralization of sodium hydroxide with hydrochloric acid. 

18. Determination .of concentration of hydrochkfnc acid by titration. 

19. Combining weights of zinc and chi ntftor of zinc and oxygen) 

20. Flame teats. __ _ __ _ — ' "" \ 

21. Tests for three common acids. 

^ fc2. Preparation of soluble salts. ‘ , 

■ 23. Preparation of insoluble salts. 4 

24.Botiihgpcdntsof solutions. 

* 26; Preparation of pure sodium chlip&de. 


■ Oth^ wrpsrimsnu of slmifer staaiarrf may bs substituted, 

**• Z •- J". .* f . - •* ; i’" 
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27. Incomplete reactioM. 

28. Forms of sulphur. 

29. Preparation and properties of sulphur dioxide. 

30. Preparation and properties of hydrogeu sulphide. 

31. Preparation of metallic sulphides. 

32. Volumetric composition of air. 

33. Preparation and properties, of ammonia 

34. Preparation and properties of nitric acid. 

35. Preparation and properties of nitric oxide. * 

36. Preparation and properties of nitrous oxide. 

37. Preparation of potassium nitrate (crystalUxaijoDi. 

38. Preparation and properties of bromine. 

39. Preparation and properties of iodine. 

40. Comparison of the halogen acids. 

41. Preparation of charcoal. 

42. ^Properties of carbon. 

43. Preparation and properties of carbon dioxide. 

44. Hard waters. 

45. Molecular weight of carbon dioxide. 

46. Preparation and properties of carbon monoxide. 

47. Preparation and properties of lime. 

48. Cobalt nitrato tests. 

49. Relative replacement of common metals (electrochemical series 

50. Equivalent of silver. 

51. Testa for iron salts. 

52. Reduction of ferric to ferrous chloride. 

53. Oxidation of ferrous to ferric chloride. 

54. Qualitative separation of lead, silver, and mercury*' * 

55. Fermentation. * * 1 

56. "Preparation of ethyl acetate. 

57. Soap /pairing 
58^JF®Bting of milk for nutrients. 

^59C Determination of carbon dioxide in air. 

60. Explosive mixtures of gasoline and air. 


The College Entrance Examination Board does not require the submission of the 
candidate’s laboratory notebook aa part of the eiamination'in chomirtry , but require! 
the submission of a teacher’s certificate descriptive of the candidate’s work.- The 
notebook should’ be forwarded directly to t^e proper authorities of the college or 

scientific school which the candidate purposes entering. It must contain: 

(1) A brief description in the pupil’s own words of tbs materials and apparatus 
employed and the operations performed in each experiment, sketches being used, to 
represent apparatus where this is practicable. 

(2) Records in the pupil’s own words of; phenomena as actually observed in the 
course of etch experiment. 

(3) A statement of the important conclusions which may . be properly drawn fnfen 

the phenomena aa observed. , 

^ Special important should be attached to the evidence which the notebook affords 
of independent and careful thought on the part of the pupil, as indicated^ by ability 
to rocognixo and express clearly the significance of the work actually performed, 
btateihenta which have been merely transcribed from textbooks or manuals are bv 
no means satisfactory. The notebook riumld contain an index of dmeSfemn*. 


LABORATORY NOTEBOOK. 
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In lieu of the presentation of the laboratory notebook, the candidate must submit 
to the College Entrance Examination Board a certificate in the following form : 

(School.) 


(Pot>t-o/fice address of school.) 


(Date.) 


( College or scientific school that candidate purposes entering.) 


I certify that during the academic years 
(Name in full.) 


ha 3 personally performed and properly recorded in a suitable notebook 

experyiients in the chemical laboratory of.. School, the experi- 

ments being not very different from the list suggested by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, and that^the notebook constitutes a true and original record of the 
experiments. 

The time given to the laboratory work has been periods of minutes 

each ^equivalent to 7 periods of 60 minutes each. 

The time givbil to lectures and recitations has been periods of minutes 

each, equivalent 'to periods of 60 minutes each. 

Half the number of. hours given to laboratory r/ork plus tho full number of hours 
given to lectures and recitations is equal to hours. 1 

(Signed) 

- Teacher of Chemistry. 

BOTANY. 

• One unit. C 

* 9 tb 

Tho requirement In botany . la based on tho report of . the committee on botany of tho science department 
of tho National Education Association, modifiod by a committee of the Society for Plant Morphology 
, and Physiology (now merged with the •Botanical Society of America). 

The following course is designed to include those topics in the leading divisions 
of the subject which are now regarded by most teachers as fundamental. The gcneruL 
sequence of topics is that recommended, but this point is not regarded as especially 
important, and the sequence, the methods, knd'the textbooks are left to the judgment 
of tho individual teacher. Where specialcircumstances, such as exceptional difficulty 
of obtaining material, etc. , prevent tho completion of tho entire amount while allowing 
f Hs equivalent in thoroughness, it is. recommended that some of the minor topics here 
and there be omitted rather than that the attempt should be made to cover all more 
superficially. To provide for this possibility, the examination papers will always in- 
clude a number qf alternative questions. * 

** Individual laboratory work by the students is. essential and should receive at least 
double the amount of time given to recitation. In recording the laboratory work 
stress should be laid upon diagrammatically accurate drawing and precise expressive 
description. 

While the College Entrance Examination Board does not require the submission of 
the laboratory notebook as part of the examination in botany but expects that the 
notebook will be sent directly to the proper authorities of the college or scientific 
. pchool which the candidate purposes entering, it requires the submission of a teacher’s 

1 To npet the board’s requirement the number of hours here pn fared must be at least 120. 
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certificate covering the candidate’s laboratory work. The blank form of the certificate 
required m£y be obtained from the secretary of the board. 

The full year’s course consists of two parts: 

Part I. The General Principles of {A) Anatomy and Morphology , (B) Physiology, and 

( C) Ecology. 

A. Anatomy and Morphology: 

Tho Seed.— Four types (dicotyledon without and with endosperm, a monocotyledon 
and a gymnosperm); structure and homologous parts. Food supply; experimental 
determination of its nature and value. Phenomena of germination and growth of 
embryo into a seedling (including bursting from the seed, assumption of position, 
and unfolding of parts). % 

Tho Shoot. — Gross anatomy of a typical shoot, including the relationships of posi- 
tion of leaf, stem (and root), tho arrangement of leaves and buds on the stem, and 
i deviations (through light adjustment, etc.) from symmetry. Buds and the mode of 
origin of new leaf and stem; winter buds in particular. 

Specialized afid metamorphosed shoots (stems and leaves). General structure and 
distribution of the leading tissues of the shoot; annual growth; shedding of bark and 
leaves. ■ 

The Root.— Gross anatom y^of a typical* root; position and origin of secondary roots; 
hair zone, cap, and growing point. k 

Specialized and metamorphosed roots. ‘General structure and distribution of the, 
„ leading tissues of the root. 

The Flower. Structure of a typical flower, especially of ovule and pollen; functions 
of the parts. 

Comparative morphological study of four or more marked types, with the construc- 
tion of transverse and longitudinal diagrams. 

The Fruit— Structure of a typical fruit. Comparative morphological study of four 
„ or more marked types. 



This comparatively morphological study of flowers and fruits may advantageously be postponed to 
the end of Part II, ondithen taken up In connection with classification of Angiorfperms. 

The (’ell.— Cytoplasm, nucleus, sap cavity, wall. 


As to, tho study of the cell, It is by no means to he postponed for consideration by Itself after the other 
topics, as Its position in the above outline muy seem to imply, but it is to be brought in earlier along with 
tho study of tho shoot or root, and continued from topic to topic. Although enough study of the Individual 
cell is to’ be made to givo on idea of Its structure (a study which may very advantageously be associated 
with tho physiological topics first mentioned under H) the principal microscopical worlc should consist 

in the recognition and In the study of the distribution of the leading tissues. 


B . Physiology: 

ROle of water in tho plant: Absorption (osmosis), path of transfer, transpiration , 
turgidity and its mechanical value , plasmolysis. * . • 

Photosynthesis: Dependence of starch formation upoh chlorophyll , light, and carbon 
dioxide; evolution of oxygen, observation of starch grains. 

Respiration: Necessity for oxygen in growth, evolution of carbon dioxide. 

Digestion: Digestion of starch with diastase , and its rdle in translocation of foods. 
Irritability: Geotrojrism , hcliotropism, and hydrotropism. 

"" Growth: Localization in higher plants; amount in elongating stems; relationships to 
temperature. % ' 

Fertilization: Sexual and vegetative reproduction. v 

Although for convenience of reference, the physiological topic* are here grouped together, they Should 
j by no means be studied by themselvea and dpart from anatomy and morphology. On the contairy, they * 
should be taken up along w ith the study of the structures in which the processes occur, and which they help ■ 
to explain; thus, photosynthesis should bostudied with the leaf, as should also transpiration, while digestion ' 
may best come with germination, oemot lo absorption with the root, and so on. Tho student should either 
try> or at least aid in trying, experiments to demonstrate the fundamental processes Indicated above in 
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C. JBcology: 

Modifications (metamorphoees) of parta for special functions. 

OiflBemination. 

Cross-pollination. 

Light relations of green' tissue. p * , * 

I Special habitats: Meeophytes, hydrophytes, halophytes, xerophytes; climbers, 

epiphytes, parasites ’(and saprophytes), insectivora. 

The topics In ecology (particularly the first four and in part the fifth), like those In physiology, are" to be 
^ studied not by themselves, but along with the structures with which they are most dceely connected, as 
cross- pollination with the floww, dissemination with the seed, etc. The fifth may most advantageously 
be studied with Q In Part II. 

In this connection field work 4s of great Importance; and for some topics Js indispeWble, though much 
\ “»y he done also with potted plants in greenhouses, photographs, and museum specimens. It is strongly 

recommended that some -systematic field wort: be considered as an integral part of the course, coordinate 
In defini teness and value as far as it goes with the laboratory work. The temptation to>ttaiiness and ‘ 
; guessing In ecology must be combated. ~- 

| Port fl. The Natural History of the Plant Groups, and Classification . 

| A comprehensive summary of the great natural groups of plants, based upon the 

thorough study of the structure, reproduction, and adaptations to habitat of one or 
two typefc from each group, supplemented and extended by more rapid study of other 
> fonris in those groups. Where living material is wanting for the latter, preserved 
| material, and eVen good pictures, may be used, and a standard textbook should- be 
? thoroughly read. The general homologies from group to group should be noted, 
though it is not expected that these will be known in detail. 

I in general in this part of the course much less attention should be given to the 

| lower and inconspicuous groups, and progressively more to the higher and conspicuous 
\ forms. ' 

Following is a list of recommended types from which, or their equivalents, selection 
may be made: - , 

| Alo.®. Pleurococcus, Sphserella, Spirogyra, Vaucberia, Fucus, Nemalion" (or 

PolysiphoniaorColeochaete). , » 

B. Fungi. Bacteria, Rhjxopus or Mueor, Yeast, Puccinia (or a Powdery Apldew), 

Com Smut, Mushroom. 

Bacteria and yeast have obvious disadvantages In such a course, but their great economics Importance 
h may justify their introduction. 

C. Lichens. Pbyscia (or Parmelia or Usnea). 

! D. Bryophytkb. In Hepatic®, Radqla (or Porella or Marchantia)*. In Mueci, 

Mnium (or Poly trichum or Funaria). 

E. Pterido. i yves. In FUicina®, Aspidium or equivalent, including, of course, 
the prc^hcHus. 

| In Equcsetine®, Equisetum. 

In Lycopodinew, Lycopodium, and Selaginella (or Isoetes). 

| F. Gyhnospbrms. Pinus or equivalent. * * 

G. Angiosperms. A monocotyledon and a dicotyledon, to be studied with refer- 
'i *©nce to the homologies of their parts with those in the above groups; together 

with representative plants of the leading subdivisions and principal familios of 
’Angiosperms. * 

Classification should include a study of the primary subdivisions of the above groups, 
based -on the comparison of the types with other (preferably) living or preserved 
material. The principal subdivisions of the Angiosperms, grouped on the Engler and 
Prant! system/ should be understood. 

> ‘.y The ability, to use manuals for the determination of the spaces of flowering plants la not considered 
jV sa?*itiai In this course, though it Is desirable. , It should not be cultivated to tho exclusion of any part of 

V , course but may well be made voluntary work for those showing a taste for it. It should not be limited ■ 

j, ■ ’ to learningnomeiofplants, but should be m&de a study in the plan of classification as well. 

■ '* The preparation of a herbarium is neither raquirednar reoammended, except as voluntary work for 

'f those with a taste for collecting. If made, ty should not constitute a simple accumulation of species, hut 
. ahibuki reneaMAt mm Hirtinrt vrf plant associations, or, of morphology, or of representation of the 

i . * ’ 
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The raqpl:«m<nt tn 
science depaitjneot of 


axooBArirr. 

One unit*. 

-j b baaed on the report of the committee an physical geography of the 
lonal Education Association. ^ 7 


The following.outline includes only the most essential f frets and principles ofphysi- - 
cal geography, which must be studied in the classroom and laboratory. The material 
is, for the most p&t, common to the leading textbooks, though it should be recognized 
that no adequate laboratory manual is at present available. The order of presentation 
is not essential; it is recommended, however, that the topics be treated in general 
in the order given. # t 


OUTLINE. 


Recognizing that the field of -physical geography in secondary echoole should 
include (1) the earth as a globe, \%) the ocean, (3) the atmosphere, and (4) the land, the 
following outline is planned to cover these several large topics, with the further reeom- - 
mendation that the time allowance be proportionately increased in the order named: 
The Earth a& a Globe — ‘ \ 

Shape of eafth, how proved, consequences of shape. 

Size: How earth is measured ; -effects of size. 

Rotation: Character of motion; latitude, longitude, and time. 

Revolution: Rate, path, direction, and the consequences. 

Magnetism: Compass, poles, variation. 

Map projection. 

The Ocean — 

Form, divisions, and general characteristics of the ocean. 

Depth, density, temperature of ocean waters. 

Characteristics of ocean floor. ' 

' Distribution pf life in oceans. * 

Movement of ocean waters. 

Waves — cause and effect. 

Currents?— causes, proofs of causes, important puirents, effect of currents. 

Tides — character of motion, cause of tides, variation of tides, bores. 

Work of the ocean. 

Classes of shore lines and importance of shore lines. * 

The Atmosphere — 

Composition and offices of atmosphere. 

Instruments used in study of atmosphere. 

Temperature. 

Source and variation of atmospheric temperatures. 

Isothermal charts of world, January and July, with special study of isother* 
male of northern and southern hemispheres, of location Qf heat equator, of 
cold pole, of crowded isotliortns, etc. 

Pressure. » 

Measurement of pressure. 

Use of pressure in altitude determinations. 

Relation to temperature. , 

Study of isobars on United States Weather Map. 

Distribution of pressure over world in Anuary and July. 

Relations of isobars to isotherms. 

Circulation of atmosphere. 

Winds, classes, directions, causes, effects. 

Moisture. , 

Source, forms, measuremqpt, precipitation. 
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The .dtinoepAers-rContinued. 

Storms. - - ' . 

Paths andf characters of storms of United States. 

Daily weather at different seasons. 

. Relation of storms to general weather conditions. 

Relation of weather to climate. 

The Land— 

Several features of land as compared with ocean. 

Distribution of land. 

Map representation of topography. 

Changes in land forms, effects of elevation and depression. 

Plains. 

Kinds of plains. 

Characteristics of different kinds. 

Development of plains, 

Coastal plain of eastern United States in parts. 

Alluvial plains, their formation nnd importance. 

Relation of life conditions to different forms of plains. 

Plateaus. 

Young plateaus. 

Dissected plateaus. * , 

Old plateaus. 

Broken plateaus. 

. Mountains/ 

Block mountains. 

Folded mountains, » 

Domed mountains. 

Massive mountains. 

Volcanoes, 

Distribution. * 

. Character at different stages. 

Rivers. 

* Life history of river — work of rivers, topography of valleys at different stages, 

lakes and lake basins. * ' 

' x _ 1 Revived rivers. 

Drowned valleys. 

The great drainage basins of the United States. 

Glaciers.* 

Existing ice sheets. * 

Kinds of glaciers. / s 

Work of glaciers. ' / 

Characteristics of glaciated area of northern United States. 

Summary — % 

* Relation of man, plants, and animals to climate, land forms, nnd oceanic areas. 
The outline given can but present the larger topics hr be covered and in a way 

suggest the point of view desired/ Each topic should be treated so as to show its 
casual relations to other topics and . so far as possible, the effects of earth features on 
life conditions should be emphasized. i 

The candidate’s preparation should include: ’ 

(1) The study of one of the leading secondary textbooks in physical geography, that 
a knowledge may be gained of the essential principles and of wellnselected facts 
illustrating those principles. 

(2) Individual laboratory work, comprising at least 40 exercises selected from a 
list not very different from the one given below. From one- third to one-half of the 
candidate’s classroom work should be devoted to laboratory exercises. In the autumn 
and spring field trips should take the place of laboratory exercises. 1 
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_ _ _ . 1 '•UST or P06SIBUC KXE8CWM. 1 

Earth as a globe — 

Construct a diagram shoving inclination of Garth’s axis, and effects of an axis at 
. right angles, and parallel to plane of orbit. [1.] 

Cauno of day and uight, and extent of sunlight over surface. [1.] 

Construct a diagram showing position of earth, moon, sun at the several phases of 
moon. [1.] 

Construct a series of lines to some adopted scale, showing circumference and 
diameter of earth, ami distance of several leading large cities from Xewtfork 

,n- ] ; ^ 

Determination of latitude, north and south line, and high noon. 

(hran 

Ktudy of ocean -current majje. [1.] . 

' ^ Study of tide charts. [1.] 

Study of types of shore lines. [2.] 

Study of positions of lighthouses, lifo-savriug stations, and large cities in relation 
to southern Atlantic shore. [1.] 

Study of maf) of world, showing heights of land and depths of sea. 

Explain selec ted a termer routes across Atlantic and Pacific . [1 .] 

Atmosphere — 

Determination of altitude of hill by barometer. [1.] 

. Determination of dew point. [1.] 

Comparison of January and July temperature of 40° ,N. and S. lat. 

Location arid migration of heat equator and cold pole. [2.] 

Comparison of temporal tiro over land and water at different seasons. [2.] 

Study distribution of wind systems by seasons, and compare with pressure con- 
ditions. [2.] * 

Make isotherm and isobar maps from furnished (]ata, [2.] 

Find average wind directions about a storm center. [1.] * 

Make complete weather maps from furnished data. [2.] 

Study distribution oX cloudiness and rainfall about a storm center. 

Predict weather conditions from data furnished. [1 .] 

Find average rate arid direction of motion of storm centers. [1.] 

Study condition of ‘ cold waves" and “northeasters.’’ [1.] 

Land — 

Comparison of areas to scale. [1.] 

Making cfoss sections of contour maps to scalo. [ I.] 

Cross sections of hachure map, and changing harhuro to contour map.' 

Writing description of mdtl els. [4.] 

Writing description of picture and accompanying map. [2.] “ 

Coastruction of river profde. [1.] 

Making drainage map yf United States. [1.] 

Written description of selected maps illustrating classes of land forms. 

Planning a journey and describing country to be seen. [1.] * 

Locating illustrations of common land forms on some special contour map. 

Four excursions in autumn, described in detail. [8.] 

Four excursions in spring, described in detail. [8.] 

The candidate’s practical exercises should be distributed about as follows: Mathe- 
matical geography 5, ocean 5, atmosphere 12, land 18. , In connection with thorn the 
candidate should, prepare a notebook in which fare recorded with dates the steps arid 
the results of his 4 laborktory exercises. This book should contain an index of subjects, 
and should be a true and original record of the pupil’s work. 


[I-] 
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While the College Entrance Examination Board does not require the eubmimion of 
the laboratory notebobk as part of the examination in geography but expects that the 
notebook will be sent directly to the proper authoritiee of the college or scientific school 
which the candidate purposes entering, it requires the submission of a teacher’s 
certificate covering the candidate’s laboratory work. The blank form of the certificate 
. required may be obtained from the secretary of the board. 

ZOOLOOT. 

One unit. 


Social t Zoo?oi{'U t0t * <jgy fa ta * coordftnc6 with U" report of a commits* appointed by the American 


The following outline includes the principles of zoology which are indispensable to 
a general survey of the science. It is not intended to indicate order of study of the 
topics; this must be left to the teacher and the textbook. ** 

I*. The general natural history— including general external structure in relation to 
adaptations; life histories, geographical range, relations to other plant^and animals, 
and economic relations— of comm’on vertebrates and invertebrates, so far as represent- 
atives of these groups are obtainable in the locality where the course is given. 

• The types suggested are a mammal, bird, lizard, snake, turtle, newt, frog, dogfish 
or shark, bony fish', clam, Bnail, starfish, earthworm, planarian, hydra, sea anemone, 
parpmoeciiim. In the case of arthropods, pupils.should become familiar with common 
crustaceans, spiders, myriapods, and insects representing at least five orders. 

Actual examinations of common animals with reference to the above poin ta should 
be supplemented by reading, giving natural-history information. It is not expected 
that there will be time for making extensive notebooks on the natural-history work* 
rather will the work in this line take the form of laboratory demonstrations. So far 
a« time permits, drawings and notes should be madd. The notebook mentioned below 
should contain at least drawings on the external structure of four animals not studied 
under section 3, preferably two insects, a.molluBk, and a second vertebrate, 

2. The classification of animals into phyla and leading classes (except the modern 
subdivisions of the worma) and the great characteristics of these groups. In the case 
of insects and vertebrates the characteristics of the prominent oidera,* 

The teaching of classification should be by practical work, so as to train the ptpil to 
* secognize animals and to point out the chief taxonomic eharac tens tics. The meaning 
of species, genera, and larger groups should be developed by constructive practical 
work with representatives of insect or vertebrate orders. 

3. The general plan of external and internal structure, not the anatomical minuti®, 
of one vertebrate (preferably frog or fish) in general comparison with human body; 
an arthropod (preferably a decapod); an annelid (earthworm or Nereis); a ccelenterate 
(hydroid, hydra, or sea anemone); a protozoon (a ciliate, and amoeba when possible), 
fti place of any of above types not locally available there may be substituted a second 
vertebrate, an im. ;t, a mollusk, or an eebinoderm. Tissues, the study of which is 
recommended as optional, 1 should be examined first with the unaided eye, in such 

* a structure as a frog’s leg, and then with a microscope demonstrate the relation of t ells 
and intercellular substance in epithelium and cartilage; and, if possible, in other 
tissues. The functions of the chief tissues and their positions in the body of a verte- 
brate should be pointed out. 

4. (i) The general physiology of above types, involving the essentials of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, respiration, cell metabolism, secretion, excretion, and nervous 
functions. This should apply comparatively the essentials of elementary work in 
human physiology. Demonstrations and experiments, such as are suggested in 
high-school textbooks on human physiology, should be introduced, or recalled if not 

i Topic* marked "optional" are regarded as duirabU lor the beet high-school zoology, hut will not be 
inquired in 
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previously well presented in elementary physiology, in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the chief functions. As far as practicable structure and function should 
be studied together. 

(ii) Comparison of the general life processes in animals and plants (in connection 
with Iwtanv if zoology is first Btudiod). 

6. The very, general features of asexual reproduction of a protozoon (preferably 
Paravuirium): alternation of generations in hydroids; reproduction and regeneration 
of Hydra; the very general external features of embryological development in a fish 
or frog; and ( optional ) the general cellular nature (not centrosomes and the like) of 
germ cells, fertilization, and cell division in developing eggs should, as far as poarible, 
be demonstrated and hrielly described. Also, the most interesting features of do. 
velopmont should be pointed out in the case of other animals studied. 

(i. The prominent evidence of relationship, suggesting evolution, within such 
groups as the decapods, the insects, and the vertebrates, should be demonstrated, 

A few facts indicating tho struggle for existenco, adaptation to environment, varia- 
tions of individuals, ami man’s selective influence should be pointed out; but the 
factors of evolution and tho discussion of its theories should not be attempted. 

7 {Optional) Some leading facts regarding tho epoch-making discoveries of 
bio ogical history and the careers of such eminent naturalists as Darwin, Huxley, 
Pasteur, ami Agassiz should be presented. * 

The al>ove outline of a course in general zoology should l>e developed on the basis 
of a course of laljomtory study guided by definite directions. This should be supple- 1 

rnented by the careful reading of at,least one modern elementary textbook in general 
zoology. At lcusl tw>>-t birds of the time should l>e devoted to the practical studies 
of the laboratory. If good nature studies have not preceded the course in high-school 
zoology, pupils should be encouragtMl to do supplementary work in the line of natural 
history. A notebook with carefully labeled outline drawings of the chief structures % 
studied anatomically (set', 3), and the drawings mentioned under natural history 
(sec, 1). and with notea on demonstrations and in explanation of drawings, with 
dates and an index, should be prepared by the candidate in connection with his 
practical work. 

While the College Entrance Examination Board does not'reqmre the 8ubmi»rion 
of the laljoratory notebook, but expects that the notebook will l>e sent directly to the 
proper authorities of the college or scientific school which the candidate purposes 
entering, it requires the submission of a teacher’s certificate covering the candidate’s 
lalHjraton work. The blank form of the certificate required may be obtained from 
the secretary of the board. 

DRAWING. 






Tho rc'iuirompnl in drawing is luual upon the statement of entrance requirements in this subject ascon- 
tained imho oul alogues of cnlUws and u niversities roprosonted in the College Entrance Examination Board, 

The candidate’s preparation in drawing should be directed toward training him in 
accurate observation and in definite and truthful representation of form, without 
attempt to represent color or color values. 

Tho candidate should be ablo to draw correctly and with lines of good quality 
simple forms in correct perspective in the size in wlrtch it is felt in the plane of the 
drawing, or ..larger or smaller. It is recommended that pudils should be taught to 
draw from tho object itself rather than from the flat. . ^ 

Correctness of proportion and accuracy in the angles and curves and structural 
relations of tho parts of every object drawn are of the highest importance. 

The elementary principles of perspective are to be thoroughly learned, and the 
candidate should l>o ablo to apply them in freehand drawing from the object or from 
the imagination. 
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OPPORTUNITIES POE FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


No definite proscription as to the method of teaching is made. The examination 
will test the preparation of the candidate in the following points: 

J. Ability to sketch from the object with reasonable correctnef* as to proportion, 
structure, and form. It is recommended that the subjects drawn include simple 
geometrical objects and simple natural objects such as living plant forms. 

2. Ability to sketch free-hand from dictation with reasonable accuracy any simple 

geometrical figure or combination of figure. 

■3. Ability to represent accurately in perspective a simple geometrical solid of 
Which projection drawings art' given, aud ability to make consistent projection draw- 
ings of a simple geometrical solid of which a perspective representation is given. • 

4. Ability to answer questions in regard to the principles involved in making th(»o 
drawings. 

MUSIC. 

nmsfcb based on ths mvirt of a joint committee representing the Eastern Eduia* 
tiooftl Unocal CAJufcf oncf) and Ihd -New h ngliuul Ltliu^iUou Lockup. 

(a) MUSICAL APPRECIATION . 1 

Onounft. 

The board will hold a written examination oil the first two parts of the following: 
t (1) A general knowledge of the principal musical forms- song, classic dance, 
fugue, sonata (all movements), symphony— and of their historical development. 

(**) A general knowledge of the lives and environment of at least ten com powers, 
including Bat'll, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, and five of the following: 
Ilandel, Gluck, Haydn, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Verdi, Brahms 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg, MaeDowell. ’ 

(3) Fa m ilia r ity with certain designated works: 

Bach: Prelude 2 and Fugue 2, Book 1, Well-Tempered Clavichord. 

Gavotte from Sixth English Suite. 

Ilandel; The Hallelujah Chorus. 

Uaydn: Slow movement fronj “Emperor” Quartet (op. 7G, No. 3). 

Mozart: Symphony in G minor (entire). ^ 

Beethoven: Sonata (op. 31, No. 3, entire). 

Slow movement from second symphony. 

First movement from seventh symphony, 
ft Schubert: First movement from unfinished' symphony. 

Song, “The Erl-King.” 

Song, ‘‘Ifark, Hark, the Lark/’ 

Mendelssohn: Overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Chopin: Ballade (op. 47). 

Polonaise (op. 2G, No. 1). 

Nocturne (op. 37, No. 2). 

Schumann: Allegro from FaschingHHchwiink (op. 2G, No. 1). 

Song, “Im wundcraclifinen MonatMai.” 

Wagner; Overture to “Tannhauser.” 

Prize song from “The Mosteraingers.” 

The College Entrance E x a min ation Board will assign a rating on tho written exami- 
nation covering (1) and (2), upon tho basis of which the college or university concerned 
will record a provisional pass or a failure,” A candidate who receives a “provisional 
pass” must take the examination in (3) at tho institution which he or she elects to 
enter. In this latter examination the candidate will he expected to identify charac- 
teriatic portions of the works set, when played by the examiner; and to give intelligent 
information concerning tho form and character of the works themselves The test 
will not require abjmty to perform, or to read from printed music. 

— f : : : 

1 *. - AfUr 1016 the Collage Entrance E x a min ation Board will discontinue the ip ynrwic A . 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. ^ 08 

(D) HAItWONY. 

i >no unit. 

'I’ho examination i». hurmonv will consist. only nf a written test; there will be no 
in performance The candidate should have acquired: 

(H The ability to harmonize, in four vocal parts, dimple melodic of not fewer than 
ei"ht measures, in soprano or in bass. These melodies will require a knowledge of 
inads and inversions, of diatonic so vent h chords and inversions, in the major and minor 
modes; and of modulation, transient or complete, hsAiearly related keys. 

(J) Analytical knowledge of ninth chords, all nonharmonic muos, and altered 
chords (including augmented chords). [Student are encouraged to apply this 
knowledge in their harmonization.] 

It is urgently recoin mended that systematic ear training os to interval, melody, 
and chord he a part of the preparation for this examination. Simple exercises in 
harmonization at the pianoforte are recommended. The student will be expected 
to have a full knowledge of the rudiments of music, scales, intervals, and staff notation, 
including the terms and expression marks in common nee. 

<l>) 1’IANOFOttTR. (K) VoicK. (r) VIOLIN. 

The hoard s examination in each of these. subjects will consist of a test in theory, 
conducted in writing, and will he adapted to the proficiency of those who huve had 
one year’s systematic training with one lesson u week,' or its equivalent. The Candi- 
da n* should have acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of music, scales, interval*, 
and staff-notation, including the terms and expression marks in common use; the 
ability to analyze (lie harmony and form of hymn tunes and simplest pieces for the 
pianoforte, involving triads and the dominant seventh chord ami their inveraioua, , 
passing tones, and modulation to nearly related keys; the ability to harmonize, on 
paper, in four vocal parts, melodic fragments involving the use of triads and the 
dominant seventh chord and their inversions, in major keys 

The College Entrance Examination Hoard will assign a rating on the written test, 
upon the basis of which the college or university concerned will record a ’‘provisional 
pxss ur a ‘'failure. A candidate who receives a “provisional pass'* must take a 
U'M in performance at the institution which he or she elects to enter. Information 
concerning this test, which will include a requirement in ear training, can be secured 
lioin that institution. 

BIOLOOT. 

• One unit. 

1 he examination in biology presupposes the work of a half school year in botany 
and a half school year in zoolog) . While the College Entrance Examination Board has 
not vet adopted a formal definition of the requirement in hioldfey, the examination 
questions will be adapted to the standards of good secondary schools that -at present 
offer a course in biohigy having the value of a full half unit in boiauy plus a full half 
unit in zoology. 
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CHAPTER IL , 

TYPICAL CURRICULA^ 

Curriculum of public elementary school, Minneapolis, .Winn. 
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sy^ling^lloSr^^ ,pellinx ' hour:t * geography, | hour; history and civics, | hour. Grades V and VI 

Tko following typical high-school curricula have keen taken from 
Monroe’s "Principles of Secondary Education,” published by the 
Macmillan Co., 1911: 

OURHICCLUM or A SMALL Rt RAI. IJlOll SCHOOL. 


First year: 

English composition and literature, 
Aneient history. 

Latin. 

Algebra. 

Second year: 

English compcwtion and literature. 
Medieval history. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 


Third year: 

English literature. ^ « 

Modem English history. 

I -a tin (or German). 

Phywica (or book keeping and busimvw 
aridumMir). 

Fourth year: 

English lilerature. 

Ameriom history and government. 
I^atin (or German). 

Chemistry (or lyjiewriting and short- 
hand). 


High ^School Curriculum in Crry Medium Sizk. 
f Ancisnl ch\&xical court*. 



First yw: 

Latin. 

Ancient history. 

English. 

Algehra. 

S<*cond year: 

] .at in. 
tireek. - 
English, 
(ieoinotrv. 


Kirsi year: 

(lemma. * 
Ancient history. 
KrfjtHflh . 

Algebra. 

Se* oml year: 

Oernuin. 

Medievul history, 

English. 

<i«oinoir\\ 


First year; 

Hut in or (ierman. 
Ancient history. 
English. 

Algebra. 

Second year: * 

Latin or (ierman. 
Medieval history. 
English, 
Cieomotry. 


First year: 
(ierman. 
Botany. 
English. 
Algebra. 
Second year: 
Gorman. 
Zoology, 

■ English 
Ooometrv. 


Third year: 
Latin 
Give k. 
English. 
Physics, 
Fourth year: 
Latin. 
Greek. 
English. 
tF.h« (ive.’) 

IT. Modern fan gudgr courts 


Third year: 

French (or Spanish \ American his- 
tory. 

American history and government, 

' English. 

( Elective. i 
Fourth year " , 

American history and gowriilnent. 
English. „ 


i Ehnuivo.) 
(•Elective. ' 

///. IHttory- English courts. 


; Third year. 

Modern history. . 

English. 

Physics. 

Drawing 1 1 

Fourth year: ' 

American history and government. 
English. - 

(Elective.’) ’ , ' m 

(Elective.) 


IV. Scientific court*. 

Third year: 
Physics. 


Drawing, 

’ Trigonometry, 

(Elective,') 

Fourth year: 

Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

American liistory aiid government. 
(Elective.) 
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' K ^tmnew course. 


First year: 

(Any other course.) 
Second year: 

(Any other cutirso.) 
Third year: 

Spanish. 

Business arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping. 

Typewriting. 


Fourth year: 

Spanish. 

Business practice. 
(Commercial geography.) 
(Commercial law.) 
(Shorthand.) 


High-School Curriculum of a Large City Where Fixed Courses Have Been 

Abandoned. 

The school offers a wide range of subjects, requires certain fixed units by groups, and 
makes up a different course of study for each high-school pupi 1 . The following stud ioe 
are offered, the numbers in parenthesis following each indicating the number of y^ara 
of each subject offered by the school. 


Group I— Languages: 

Latin (4)t 
Greek (3). 

German (4). 

French (2). 

Spanish (2). 

Group II— English. 

English composition (2). 

English literature (4). 

History English and American liter- 
ature (1). 

Group III — History: 

Ancient history (1). 

Medieval history (1). 

Modem English history (1). 

General world history (1). 

American history and governmental). 
Group IV — Mathematics: 

Algebra (1, 1$). * *- 

Geometry (1, 1J). 

Trigonometry (J). 

Surveying ($). 

Business arithmetic (}). 


Group V— Sdence: 

Botany (1). 

Zoology (1). 

Biology (1). 

Physical geography (1). . 

Physics (1). 

Chemistry. (1). 

Geology ($). 

Astronomy (J). 

Group VI — Miscellaneous: 

Music (2). 

Freehand drawing (2). - 
Vocal expression (2). 

Physical training (4). 

Group VII — Vocational: 

Mechanical and geometrical draw- 
ing (2). » 

Manual training (3). 

Domestic science (2). 

Household management (1). 
Bookkeeping (1). 

Business practice (1). 

Shorthand (1). 

Typewriting (1). 

RuXti governing combinations and graduation. — (1) Students, to graduate, must com- 
plete 16 yearn* work, viz r four studies each year for three years, and three studios* ono 
year. (2) Students may, on permission, take as many as five studies or as few as throe 
studies eftch hslf-year. (3) Students, to graduate, must have hsd two years* work in 
Groups I and II, cue year's work in each of the other groups, and four years* work in 
some ono group. # 


SECTION IV, 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS OR SCHOOLS OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS DESCRIBED ^ IN SECTION VI DEVOTED TO VARIOUS 
BRANCHES OF LIBERAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 


* " The three Mrtians of the bulletin immediately following set forth in os great detail aaspace will permit 
the offerings of certain American colleges, universities, and technological schools which have already 
att meted foreign students in some mimbors l and which have good standing among the educational Institu- 
tions of the country. In Section IV the list of those Institutions is first given. This is follgpea by lists 
showing which of the institutions offer courses leading to degrees, diplomas, or certificates in undergraduate 
departments of liberal arts, in graduate schools or departments; and in professional or technological schools. 
Section V is a key to tire abbreviations commonly used to designate the degrees granted by all of the in- 
stitutions mentioned in the bulletin. Section VI contains brief accounts of the organization and Offering* 
of the institutions selected for special treatment. 

— ' List of Institutions Named in Section VI. 


Alabama : 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Arizona: 

2. University of Arizona. 

California; 

3. Leland Stanford Junior University. 

4. University of California. 

5. University of Southern California. 
Colorado: 

0. Colorado School of Mines. 
Connecticut: 

7. Yale University. 

District of Columbia: 

8. Catholic University of America 

9. Georgetown University. 

10. George Washington University. 

11. Howard University. 

Hawaii: 

12. College of Hawaii. 

Illinois: 

13. Armour Institute of Technology. 

14. University of Chicago. 

15. University of Illinois. 

16. Northwestern University. 

Indiana: 

17. University of Notre Dame. 

18. Purdue University. 

Iowa: 

19. Iowa State College. 

20. State University of Iowa. 

97267°— 16— 7 


Louisiana: 

21. Louisiana State University. 

22. Tulane University of Louisiana, 
Maryland : 

23. Goucher College. 

24. Johns Hopkins University. 
Massachusetts: 

25. Clark University and Clark College. 

26. Harvard University. 

27 . Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

28. Massachusetts Institute of Teeh- 

nology. 

29. Mount Holyoke College. 

30. Simmons College. 

31. Smith College. 

32. Tufts College. 

33. Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Michigan : 

34. Michigan College of Mines. 

35. University of Michigan. 

Minnesota: 

36. University of Minnesota. 

Missouri: 

37. St. Louis University. 

38. University of Missouri. 

39. Washington University. 

Nebraska; ' 

40. Univarsity of Nebraska. 

New Hampshire: * 

.41. Dartmouth College. 
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New Jersey; 

42. Princeton* UnMereity. 

43. Stevens Institute of Technology. 
New York: 

44. Columbia University. 

45. Cornell University. 

46. New York University. 

47. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Ohio: - 

48'. Case School of Applied Science. 

. 49. Ohio State University. 

50. University of Cincinnati. 

Oregon: 

61. University of Oregou. 
Pennsylvania: 

52/ Bryn Mawr College. 

53. Lehigh University. 


Pennsylvania — Continued. 

54. Pennsylvania State College. 

55. University of Pennsylvania. 

South Carolina: 

56. Cfeinaon Agricultural College. 
Tennessee: 

57. George Peabody College for 

Teachers. 

58. Vanderbilt University. 

Virginia: 

59. Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 

60. University of Virginia. 

Washington : 

1)1. University of Washington. 
Wisconsin : 

62. University of Wisconsin. 


Undergraduate Departments (or Colleges or Schools) op Arts and Sciences. 

Degree*: A. B. or B. A., B. 8. or B. 8o. or 8. B., Ph. B., L. H. B., B. L., Lit. B. or LItt B., B. 8. In Oenerat 
Bclenoe, B. 8. In Pure Science; certificates. 


1. Bryn Mawr College (Undergraduate Department)— A. B. (4 years). 

2. Catholic University of America (School of Philosophy— Undergraduate Depart- 

ment) — A. B. (4 yeare), Ph. B. (4 years). 

(School of Letters — Undeightd uate Department)— A. B. (4 years), L. 11. B. 
(4 years). 


(School of Sciences— Undergraduate Department) — B. 8. (4 years), A. B. 
(4 years). 

(Trinity College — Undergraduate Department)— A.. B. (4 years), B. S. (4 
years), B. L. (4 years). 1 * 

3. Clark College — A. B. (3 years). 

4. College of Hawaii (Undergraduate Department)— B. 8. (4 yeare). 

5. Columbia University (Columbia College)— A. B. (4 years), B. S. (4 yeare). 

(Barnard College)— A. B. (4 years), B. S. (4 years). 

6. Cornell University (College of Arts and Scieffcee) — A. B. (4 yeare). 


7. Dartmouth College (Undergraduate Department of Arts and Sciences) — A. B. 
(4 yearq), B. S. (4 yeare). 

, 8. George Washington University (Columbian College)— A. B. (4 yeare). 

9. Georgetown University (The College— Undergraduate Department)— A. B. (1 
years), B. S. (4 years). . ». 

10. Goucher College (Undergraduate Department)— A, k. (4 years). / 

11. Harvard University (Harvard College)— A. B. (4 yeare), B. S. (4 years). 

(Radcliffe College — Undergraduate Department) — A. B. (4 years). 

12. Howard University (College of Arte and Sciences)— A. B. (4 yeare), B. S. (4 yoare). 

13. Johns Hopkins University (Faculty of Philosophy) — A. B. (4 yeare). 

14. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department)— B. A. (4 yeare), B. S. (4 yoare). 

15. Leland Stanford Junior University (Undergraduate Department) — A. B. (4 yeare). 
*16. Lo uisi a n a State University (Department of Arts and Sciences)— A. B. (4 yeare). 
,17. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. 

(General Science) (4 years).* ‘ 

18, Mount Holyoke College (Undergraduate Department)— A. B. (4 yeare). 

19. New *fork University (College of Arts and Pure Science)— A. B. (4 yeare), B. 8. in 

Pule Science (4 years). 

(Washington Square College) — A. B. (8 yeara),^. 8. (8 years). 
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PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS OR SCHOOLS. 9Q : 

i 

20. Northwestern University (College of Liberal Arts)— A. B. (4 years). 

21. Ohio State University (College of Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy) — A. B. (4 years). 

22. Pennsylvania State College (School of Liberal Arts)— A. B. (4 years). 

(School of Natural Sciences) — B. S. ^4 years). 

23. Princeton University (Undergraduate Department)— A. B. (4 years), IAtt. B. (4 

•years), B. S. (4 yeare). 

24. Purdue University (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. (4 years). 

25. Kandolph-Macon Woman’s College ( Undergraduate Department) — A. B (4 years). 

26. Kensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. (4 years). 

27. St . Louis University (College of Arts and Sciences)— A. B. (4 years), B S. (4 years). 

• School of phylosophy and Science). 

28. Simmons College (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. (4 years), certificate 

(short course). 

29. Smith College (Undergraduate Department)— A. B. (4 years). 

30. State University of Ipwa (College of Liberal Arts) — B. A. (4 years), B. S. (6 years 

combined course). 

31*. Tufts College (School of Liberal Arts) — A. B. (4 years), B. S. (4 years). 

(Jackson College)— A. B. (4 yean), B. 8. (4 years). 

32. Tu lane University of Louisiana (College of Arts and Sciences)— B. A. (4 years), 

B. S. (4 years). j 


(H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College)— B. A. (4 years). 

33. University of Arizona (Undergraduate Department)— A. B. (4 years), B. 8. (4 

; years). . 

34. University of California (College of Letteis)f-A. B. (4 years). 

;{ (College of Natural Sciences)— B. S. (4 yeare). 

35. University of Chicago (The Colleges)— A. B. (4 yeare), B. S. (4 years), Ph. B. 

(4 yeare). 

t 36. Univereity of Cincinnati (McMicken College of Liberal Arte)— A. B. (4 yeare). # 

| 37. Univereity of Illinois (College of Liberal Arts and Sciences)— A. B. (4 yeare) 

B. S. (4 years). ^ 

38. University of Michigan (College of Literature, Science, and the Arts) — A. B. (4 

yeare), B. S. (4 yeare). 

39. University of Minnesota (College of Science, Literature, and the Arts) — A. B. (4 

yeare), B. S. (Combined Arts and Med.), 4 (yeare). 

40. Univereity of Missouri (College of Arts and Sciences)— A. B.,(4 yeare). 

(School of Mines and Metallurgy)— B. S, in General Science (4 yeare). 

41. Univereity of Nebraska (College of Liberal Arts)— A. B. (4 yeare), B. Sc. (4 yeare), 

* 42 ■ Univereity of Notre Dame (College of Arts and Letters)— A. B. (4 yeare), Lit. B. (4 

yeare) ; Ph. B. , (4 yeare). 

(College of Science) — B. S. (4 years). 

43. University of Oregon (College of Literature, Sciences, and the Arts)— A. B. (4 
yeare), B. S.t4 yeare). ' 

- 44 * University of Pennsylvania (Undergraduate Department of Arts and Sciences)— 
A. B. (4 yeare). 

4o. University of Southern California (College of Liberal Arte— U n dergraduate depart- 
ment)— A. R. (4 yeare), B. S. (4 yeare). 

46. Univereity of Virginia (The College)— A. B. (4 yeare), B. S. (4 years). 

47; University of Washington (College of Liberal Arts)— A. B. (4 yeare). 

(College of Science) — B. S. (4 years). \ 

* ' (College of Mines)— B. 8. (4 ye^rs). 

.48. University of Wisconsin (College of Letters and Sciences) — A. B % (4 yeare), Ph. B. 

(2 years). . . 

~ 49 • Vanderbilt University (The College)— A. B. (4 years), B. 8. (4 yearf). 
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60.* Washington University (St. Louis) Thfe College— A. B. (4 years). 

51. Worcester Polytechnic Institute (undergraduate department)— B. S. (4 years). 
62. Yale University (Yale College) — B. A. (4 years). v 
(Sheffield Scientific School)— Ph. B. (3 years). 


Graduate* Schools (or Departments or Colleges) op Arts and Sciences. 

D«grees granted U. S. or 8.M., A. M. or M. A., Ph. M., Ph. D., L. H. U., L. H. D., Sc. D. or D. Sc., 

or S. D., 11. etc. 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Graduate school)— M. S. (1 year). 

2., Armour Institute of Technology (Graduate department)— : M. S. (1 year). < 

3. Bryn Mawr College (Graduate department)— A. M. (1 to 3 years), Ph. D. (3 years). 

4 . Case School of Applied Scienco (Graduate department)— M. S. (1 year). 

5. Catholic University of America (School of Philosophy) — Graduate department — 

Ph. M. (2 years), Ph. D. (3 years). 

School of Letters (Graduate department)— A. M. {l year), L. H. M. (2 years), 
Ph. D. (3 years), L. H. D. (3 years). ' * * 

School of Sciences (Graduato department) — A. M. (1 year), Sc. D. (3 years), 

; Ph. D. (3 years), M. S. (2 years). ; 

Trinity College (Graduate department) — A. M. (1 year), M. 8. (1 year*). 

6. Clark University — A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 years). 

7. College of Hawaii (Graduate department) — M. S. (1 year). 

8. Columbia University (Graduate department)— A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (2 yeare). 

9. Cornell University (Graduate school)— A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 years). 

10. Dartmouth College (Graduate department)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (l.year). 

11. George Washington University (School of Graduate Studies)— A. M. (1 year). 

M. S. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 years). 

12. Georgetown University (Graduate school)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (1 year), Ph. D. 

(2 years). 

13. Harvard University (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences)— A. M. (1 year) 

Ph. D.* (2 years). 

(Graduate School of Applied Science)— M. S. (2 years), S. D. (2 years). 

Radcliffe College (Graduate department)— A. M. (1 ypar), Ph. D. (2 yeare). 

14. Iowa State College (Graduate department)— M. S. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

16. Johns Hopkins University (Graduate department)— A. M. (2 yeare), Ph. D. (3 

yeare). 

16. Lehigh University (Graduate department)— M. A. (1 year), M. S. (1 year). 

17. Leiand Standford Junior University (Graduate department) — A. M. (1 year), Ph. 

D. (3 years). 

18. Louisiana State University (Graduate school) — M. A. (1 or 2 yeare), M. S. (1 or 2 

years). 

19. Mount Holyoke College (Graduate department) — A. M, (1 year). 

20. New York University (Graduate school)— M. A. (1 year), M. S. (1 year),* Ph. I). 

(3 yisiHg), 8c. D. (3 years). - 

21. Northwestern University (Graduate Bchool) — A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 years). 

22. Ohio State University (Graduate school)— A. M. (1 year), M. 8. (1 year), Ph. D. 

(3 yeare). 

23. Pennsylvania State College (Graduate department)— A. M., M. S., C. E., M, E., 

t - / E. E., E. M. *. 

24* Princeton University (Graduate school)— A. M. (1. year), Ph; D. (2 yeare). 

. 26. Purdue University (Graduate department)— M. S, (1 year), 

26. Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Graduate department) — A. M. (1 year). 

27. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Graduate department)— M. S. (1 year), Ph. D. 

(3 years), Sc. D. (3 yeare). 
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2S. Simmons College (Graduate department) — M. 8. (1 year). 

29. Smith College (Graduate department)— A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

30. State College of, Iowa (Graduate college)— M. 8. ( 1 year), M. a! (l'year), Ph. D, 

(3 yearn). 

31. Tufte College (Graduate school) — M. A. (1 year), M. S. (1 year). 

32. Tulane Univereity of Louisiana (Department of Graduate Studies) — M. A. (1 year) 

M. S. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

33. University of Arizona (Graduate school)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (1 year). 

34. University of California (Graduate school)— H, A. (1 year), M. L. (1 year), M. 8. 

(1 year), Ph. D. (2 yeare). 

35. Univereity of Chicago (Graduate school of Arts and Literature, and Ogden School 

of Science)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

36. Univereity of Cincinnati (Graduate School)— A. M (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

37. Univereity of Illinois (Graduate school)— M. A. (1 year), If. S. (1 year), Ph. D. 

(3 yeare). 

38. Univereity of Michigan (Graduate school)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (1 year),*Ph. D. 

(3 yeare), Sc. D. (3 years).. * 4 * 

39. Univereity of Minnesota (Graduate school)— M. A. (1 year), M. S. (1 year), Ph. D. 

(3 yeare), D. 8c. (3 yeare). ' - 

40. Univereity of Missouri (Graduate school)— A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

41. Univereity of Nebraska (Graduate College)— A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 
•12. Univereity of Notre Dame (Graduate School)— Master (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

43. University of Oregon (Graduate School)— M. A. (1 year), M. S. (I year). 

44. University of Pennsylvania (Graduate School)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (1 year) 

Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

4«>. U uiveraity of Southern California (College of Liberal Ails — Graduate department) — 
A. M. (1 year). 

46. University of Virginia (Department of Graduate Studies}— M. A. (1 yfear), M. S, 

' (1 year), Ph. D. (3 years). 

47. Univereity of Washington (Graduate School)— M. A. (1 year), M. S. (1 year) 

Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

48. Univereity of Wisconsin (Graduate School)— M. A. (1 year), M. S. (1 year) 

Ph. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 years). 

49. Vanderbilt Univereity (Graduate Department)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (1 year) 

Ph. D. (3 years), D. Sc. (3 yeare). 

5Q. Washington Univereity (St. Louis) (Tho College)— A. M. (1 year), Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

51. Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— M. S. (1 year); Sc. d! 

(3 years). 

52. Yale University (Sheffield Scientific School) — M. S. (2 years). 

(Graduate School)— M. A. (2 yeare), Ph. I). (3 yeare). 


Engineering Courses. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING COLLEGES (OR DEPARTMENTS OR -SCHOOLS OR DIVISIONS), 

(Including also courses in two or more engineering subjects.) 

> UKDERGRADUATX COURSES, 

Degrees: B. 8., B. 8. in E. M. and Me*., B. 8. In Engineering (or B. B. In Eng.),. B. Eng., B. 8. in O 
ramlos, B. Cr. E., B. 8. in Stricture Design, B. 8. in Structural Engineering, B. 8. In M. E. and E. E. 

1 * Alabama Polytechnic Institute (College of Englneeringyand Mines)— B . 8. (4 yew). * 

2. demeon Agricultural College (Undergraduate Department)— B. 8. in M. E. and 

E. E. (4 years)- * # 

3. Howard University (School of Manual Arta and Applied* Science)— B. S. in Engi- 

neering (4 yeare). *,• . .« 
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A. Iowa 6tate College (Division of Engineering)— B. 8. in Ceramics (Vyeara), B. 8, 
in Structure D$ngn (4 years). 

6. Johns Hopkins Univereity (Department of Engineering)— B. S. (4 years^ 

6. Louisiana State University (Dep.Jtmont of Engineering)— B. S. (4 years). 

7. Massachusetts Institute, of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. (4 

yeare) » (Mining Engineering and Metallurgy). 

8. Northwestern University*’ (College of Engineering) — : B. S. (4 years). 

9. Ohio State University (Colloge of Engineering)— B. Cr. E. (4 years). 

10. Pennsylvania State College (School of Engineering) — B. S. (4 years). 

11. State University of Iowa (College of Applied Science)— BS Eng. (4 years), B. S. 

\ (4 years). 

12. TufCa College (Engineering School)— B. S. in Structural Engineering (4 years). 

13. University of Arizona (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in E. M. and Met. 

(4 years). 

14. University of California (College of Mechanics)— B. S. (Mechanical and Electrical 

Engineering) (4 and 5 yeare). 

(College of Civil Engineering)— B. S. (Railway Engineering, Sanitary Engi- 
neering, Irrigation Engineering (4 and 6 yeare). . 

15. University of Michigan (College of Engineering and Architecture) — B. S. in Eng. 

(4 yeare). - 

Id. University of Minnesota (College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts) — B. S. in 
Eng. (4 yeare). *. / 

G&ADUATX COURSES. 

D«gfW«: M. B., M. 8. In Eng., M. B. (with mention of speeiflo subject), B. B. and B. B. (!n specific subject), 

* Ph. D., D. Eng. (or Eng. D.), Cr. E. - - s 

1. Iowa State College (Division of Engineering)— B. S. and B. S. (in specific sub- 

ject), (5 yeare). ' 

(Division of Industrial Science)— Br S. and B. S. (in specific subject), (6 yeare). 

2. Johns Hopkins University (DopartmonLof Engineering)—Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

3. Massachusetts Institute of Tech nolojS^G rad uate Department) — M. S. (1 year), 

* Ph. D. (3 yeare), D. Eng. (3 years). 

4. Ohio State University '(Graduate School)— Cr. E. (5 to 3 yeare), M. S. in Eng. 

(4 or 5 years). 

5. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— Eng. D. (3 yeare). 

6. University of Illinois {Graduate School) — M. S. (with mention of specific subject) 

(1 year). , ’ " * ■ ' * 

7. University of Michigan (Graduate School)— M. S. in Eng. (1 year). 

8. University of Nebraska (College of Engineering) — Ph. D. (3 yeare). 

CHRXIOAL ENGINEERING COLLEGES’ (OR SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS). 
UNDKRORADUATE COURSES. 

Bsgrds: B. 8. In Ch«m. (or Ch..) E., Chem. (or Ch.) E., B. Chem. (or Ch.) E., B. B., B. E. 

1. Armour Institute of Technology (Undergraduate V pepartment)- 1 -B. S. in Ch. E. 

(4 yeare). , - 

2. Cade School ojj Applied Science (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. ii/Chem. E. 

(iyea rs).. - 

8 . Catholic U niversity of America (School of Sciences — U ndergraduate Department)— 

. BvS. in Chem, E, (4 yeare). ' ** 

4* Columbia University (School of Chemistry)— Chem. E. (4 'years)* . 

5. Iowa State College (Division of Engineering)—^ . S. in Chem (4 yeare). f 

6. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department)— Ch. E. (4 'yeare). 

7. Massachusetts Institute of ’technology (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. (4 

years). ' 
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8. New York University (School of Applied Science)— B. 8. in Cheta. E. (4 years). 

9. Ohio State University (College of Engineering)— B. Ch. E. (4 years). 

10. Purdue Univoratv (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in Chem. E. (4 years). 

11. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Undergraduate Department)— Ch, E. ($ years). 

12. Tufts College (Engineering School)— B. S. in Chem.E. (4 yoare). 

13. Tulane University of Louisiana (College of Technology)— ii. CUem. E..(4 yean*.. 

14. Univoreity of Cincinnati (Oollego of Engineering)— B. S. in Chem. E. (4-year 

theoretical course) — Ch. E. (5-year cooperative course). 

15. University of Missouri (School of Engineering)— Ch. E. (3 years). ’ ' 

16. University of Notre Dame (College of Engineering)— Chem E. (4 years). 

17. University of Pennsylvania (Towne Scientific School)— B. in Chem. E. (4 

years). ^ 

18. University of Southern California (College of Lii>eral Arts— Undergraduate Depart- 

ment) — 2 years 1 course. 

19. University of Virginia (Department of Engineering)— Ch. E. (4 years). 

2p. University of Washington (College of Engineering)— B. S. in Ch. E (4 years) B S 
(4 yearn). 

21. University of Wisconsin (College of Engineering)— B. S. in Chem. E. (4 years). 

22 . Vandorbilt University (Engineering Department) — B. E. (4 years). 

23. Washington University (St. Louis) (School of Engineering)— B. S. in Chem E. ( 4 * 

years). 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: H. 8. In Cb. E., M. Ch. E., Ch. E. (or Chem. E.). 

.1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Graduate-Department)— Ch. E. (I year). 

2. Armour Institute of Technology (Graduate Department) — Ch. E. (3 yeare). 

’ 3. Case School of Applied Science (Graduate'Department)— Chem. JE. (3 years). 

4. Leland Stanford Junior University (Graduate Department)— Ch. E. (1 year). 

5. Louisiana State University (Graduate School)— Ch. E. (I or 2 years). 

6. New York University (School of Applied Science)— Chem. E. (I year). 

7. Ohio State University (Graduate School)— Ch. E. (5 to 8 years). 

8. Purdue University (Graduate Department)— Ch. E. (1 year). 

9. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— M. Ch. E. (1 yeari. 

10. Tulane University of Louisiana (Departmonf of Graduate Studies)— Chem. E. (1 or 

2 yeare). 

11. University of Michigan (Graduate School)— Ch. E. 

12. University rff Minnesota (School of Chemistry — Course in Applied Chemistry )- 

Chem. E. (5 years). 

13. University of Washington .(College of Engineering)— M. S. in Ch. E. (1 year). 

H. University of Wisconsin (Graduate School)^Ch. E. (lto 3 years). 

15. Washington University (St. Louis) (School o'f EhgineeVing)— Chem. E. (3 years). 

16. Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— Ch. E. (1 year). 

CIVIL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS (Or SCHOOLS OR COLLEOE8 OR DIVISIONS). 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees; B. 8. (or B. 8c.) In C. E., B. 8., B. C. E,, B. E., C. E. 

I. Armour Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in C. E. (4 

years,). 

2. Case School of Applied Science (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in C. E. (4 

years). * ;. . 

3. Catholic University of America (School of Sciences — Undergraduate Department) — 

B. S. in C. E. (4 years). 


4. Clemson Agricultural College (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in 0. E. (4 
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, fi - Collegojof Hawaii (Undergraduate Department)— If. S. in C. E. (4 yearn). 

6. Columbia University (School of Engineering)— C. E. (4 yean). 

7. Cornell University (College of Civil Engineering) — C. E. (4 or 6 years). 

8. George Washington University (College of Engineering) — B. S. in C. E* (4 years). 

9. IowaStat<rCollege (Division of Engineering)— B. S. in C. E. (4 years). 

10. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department)— 0. E. (4 years). 

11. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. 

(4 years). , 

12. 'New York University (School of Applied Science)— B. S. in C. E. (4 yoaisL , 

13. Ohio State University (College of Engineering) — B. C. E. (4 years). 

14. Princeton University (Undergruduato Department) — C. E. (4 years). 

15. Purdue University (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in 0. E. (4 years). 

16. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Undergraduate Department) — C. E. (4 years). 

17. Tufts College (Engineering School) — B. S. in C. E. (4 years). 

18. Tulano University of Louisiana (College of Technology)— B. C. E. (4 years). 

19. University of Arizona (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in C. E. (4 veaiV. 

20. University of Cincinnati (College of Engineering)— B: S. in C. E. (4-year theo- 

retical course) — C. E. (5- year {^operative course). 

21. University of Illinois (College of Engineering) — B. S. in C. E. (4 years h 

22. University of Missouri (School of Engineering) — C. E. (3 ye^re). 

(School of Mines and Metallurgy)— B. S. in C. E. (4 yearn). 

23. University of Nebraska (College of Engineering)— B. Sc. in C. E. (4 years). 

24. University of Notro Dame (College of Engineering) — C. E. (4 years). 

25. University of Pennsylvania (Towne Scientific School)— B. S. in C. E. (4 year*). 

26. University of Virginia (Department Si Engineering)— C. E. (4 years). 

27. University of Washington (College of EngineeriAg^-B. S. in C. E. (4 years), B. S. 

(4 years). 

28. University of Wisconsin (College of Engineering)— B. S. in C. E. (<. years). 

29. Vanderbilt University (Engineering Department) — B. E: (4 years). 

30. Washington University. (St. Louis) (School of Engineering)— B. S. in C. E. (4 

years). ‘ ' ’ 

GRAPUAT* COURSES. 

DegTMe: B. 8. to C. E., M. 8. to C. E;, C. E., M. C. E. 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department) — 0. E. (1 year). 

2. Armour Institute of Technology (Graduate Department) — C. E. (3 years). 

3. Case School of Applied Science (Graduate Department)— 0. E. (3 years). 

4. Catholic University of America (School of Science**— Graduate Department)— 

' C. E. (2 yeara). 

5. College of Hawaii (Graduate Department)— C. E. (1 year). 

6. Cornell University (Graduate School)— M. E. (1 year). 

7. Dartmouth College (Thayer School of Civil Engineering)— C. E. (2 years). 

8. George Washington University (School of Graduate Studies)— C. E. (1 year). 

9. Harvard University (Graduate School of Applied Science)— M. C. E. (2 years). 

10. Howard University (School of Manual Arts and Applied Science)— C. E. (2 years). 

11. Iowa State Collego (Divisidn of Engineering)— B. S. in C. E. (5 yeara), C. E. (5 or 

6 yeara). • 

12. Johns Hopkins University (Department of Engineering)— M. C. E. (2 yeara). 

13. Leland Stanford Junior University (Graduate Department) — C. E. (1 year). - 

14. Louisiana State University (Graduate School)— C. E. (1 or 2 yeara). 

15. Nfrw York University (School of applied Science)— C. E. (1 year), • * 

16. Northwestern University (College of Engineering) — 0 . E, (5 yeara). * 

17. Ohio State University (Graduate School)— C. E. (5 to 8 years). 

18. Pennsylvania State College (Graduate Department)— C. E, 

19. Purdue University (Graduate Department) — C, E. (i year). 
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*20. Rensselaer Polytechnic ln«tituto(Graduate Department)— M. C. E, (1 year). 

21 . Tuhuie University of Louisiana (Department of Graduate Studies)— C. E. (1 or 2 

years). - * 

22. University of California (Graduate School)— 0. E. (3 years). 

23. University of Illinois (Graduate'School)— 0. E. (3 yeare). 

21. University of Michigan (Graduate School) — C. E. 

25. University of Minnoeota (College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts)— C. E. (5 
years). 

2 (*>. University of Nebruska (Graduate College)— M. S. in C. E. (1 year), <\ E. (1 year). 

27 . University of Washington (Collego of Engineering)— M. S. in 0. E. (I year), 0. E. 

(lor 2 years). 

28. University of Wisconsin (Graduate School) — 0. E. (1 to 3 years). 

29. Vanderbilt University (Engineering Departmont) — C. E; (1 year). 

30. Washington University (St. Louis) (School of -Engineering) — 0. E. (3 years). 

31. Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— 0. E. (1 year). 

32. Yalo University (Sheffield Scientific School)— C. E. (5 years). 

KLECTRICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS (OR SCHOOLS OR' DIVISIONS OR ’COLLEGES). 

VXDERQRaDUaTK courses. 


Dsgrsea: B. 8. (or B. 8o.) Id C. E,, B. S., B. E. E., E. E., B. K. 


1. Armour Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in E. )3. (4 

years). - * 

2. Case School of Applied Science (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in E. E. 

(4 years). . ( 

3. < atholic University of America (School of Sciences — Undergraduate Depart- 

ment) — B. S. in E. E. (4 yoare). 

4. Columbia University (School of Engineering)— E. E. (4 yeare). 

5. George Washington University (Collego of Engineering)-^!*. S. in E. E. (4 years). 
G, Iowa State Collego (Division of Engineering)— B. S. in E. E. (4 yeare). 

7. Ixihigh University (Undergrad uato Department)— E. E. (4 yeare). 

8. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department)— B. &. (4 

yeare). 


9. Northwestern University (Collego of Engineering) — E: E. (4 yeare). 

10. Ohio State University (Collego of Engineering)— 1L E. (4 yeare). 

11. Pennsylvania State College (Graduate Department)— E. E. (4 yeare). 

12. Purdue University (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in E. E. (4 yeare.) 

13. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Undergraduate Department)— E. E. (4 years). 

14. Tufts Collego (Engineering School)— B. S. in E. E. (4 years). 

15. Tulane University of Louisiana (Collego of Technology)— B, E. E, (4 yeare). 

10. University of Arizona (.Undergraduate Department)— B. R. in E. E. ^4 years). 

17. University of Cincinnati (College of Engineering)— B. S. in E. E. (4-year thoo- 

rotical course) — E. E. (5-year cooperative course). ^ 

18. University of Illinois (College of Engineering)— B. S. in E. E. (4 yeare). 

19. Univcreity of Missouri (School of Engineering)— E. E. (3 yeare). 

20. University of Nebraska (College of Engineering)— B. Sc. in E. E. (4 yeare). 

21. University of Pennsylvania (Town© Scientific School)— B. S. in E. E. (4 yeare). 

22. University of Virginia (Department of Engineering) — E. E. (4 yeare). - 

23. University of Washington (College of Engineering)— B. S. in E. E. (4 years) 

B- S. (4 years). 


24. University of Wisconsin (College of Engineering) — B. S. in E. E. (4 yeare). 

25. Vanderbilt University (Engineering Department)— B. E. (4 yeare). 

26. Washington University (St. (Louis) (School of Engineering)— B. S. in E. E. (4 

years). 
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Intern: B. R. In K. K. ( M. P. In F. E., K.K.,M. E* E. 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department) — E. E. (1 year). 

2. Armour Institute of Technology (Graduate Department) — E / E. (3 yearn). 

3. ( aae School of Applied Science (Graduate Department) — E. E. (3 yearn)! 

4 . Catholic University of America (School of Sciences — Graduate PcpartiAuit)— 

E. E. (2 years). 

&. College 4 of Hawaii (Graduate Department) — E. E. (1 year). - 

6. George Washington University (School of Graduate Studies) — E. E. (1 year). 

7. Harvard University (Graduate School of Applii*d Science)— M. E. E. (2 yearn). 

8. Howard University (School of Manual Arts and Applied Science) — E. E. (2 yearn). 

9. Iowa State College (Division of Engineering) — B. S-.in E. E. (5 years), E. I!. 

(5 or 6 yearn). 

10. Johns Hopkins Uni vend ty (Department of Engineering) — M. E. E. (2 years). 

11. belaud Stanford Junior University (Graduate Department) — E. E. (i year). 

12. Ixmiriana State* University (Graduate School) — E. E. (I or 2 years). 

13. Northwestern University (College of Engineering)— E. E. (5 years). 

14. Ohio State University (Graduate School)— E. E. (5 to 8 years). 

15. Pennsylvania State College (Graduate Pepar^jnent) — E. E. 

16 Princeton University (School of Electrical Engineering)— E. E. (2 yeara). 

17. Purdue University (Graduate Department) — E. E. (1 year). 

18. Rensselaer Po^toehnie Institute (Graduate Department)— M. E. E. (1 year). 

19. Tulane University of Louisiana (Department of Graduate Studied— E. E. (1 or 

2 years). 

20. University of Illinois (Graduate School)— E. E* (3 years). * 

21. University of Michigan (Graduate School)— E. E. 

22. University of Minnesota (College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts) — E. E. 

(5 years). 

23. University of Nebraska (Graduate College) — M. S. in E. E. (I year), E. E. (1 year). 

24. University of Washington (College of Engineering) — S. in E. E. (1 year), 

E. E. (1 or 2 years). 

25,. University of Wisconsin (Graduate School) — E. tb (1 to 3 years). 

26. Vanderbilt University (Engineering Department) — E, E. (.1 year). 

27. Washington University (St. Louis) (School of Engineering)— E. E. (3 years). 

25. Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— E. E. (1 year). 

29. Yalo University (Sheffield Scientific School) — E. E. {5 years). 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS (OK SCHOOLS OR COLLEGES OR DIVISIONS 

OR INSTITUTES). 

UKDERORAMJATr COURSES. 

Pegroea: B. 8. (or ii. 8o.) In Iff. F,., B. 8., M. K. (or Mech. E.), B. Iff. E., B. K. 

1. Armour Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in M. E. 

(4 years). 

2. Case School of Applied Science (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in M. E. 

(4 years). 

3. Catholic University of America (School of Sciences — Undergraduate Department) — 

B. S. in M. E. (4 years). 

4. College of Hawaii (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in M. E. (4 yeajs). 

6. Columbia University (School of Engineering) — Mech. EL (4 years). 

6. Cornell University (Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and Mechanic 

Arts) — M! E. (4 or 5 years). 

7. George Washington University (College of Engineering) — B. S. in M. E. (4 years). 

8. Iowa State College (Division of Engineering) — B. S. in M. E. (4 years). 
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Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department) — M. E. (4 years). 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — It. S. 

(4 years). 

Xow York University (School of Applied Science)— B. S. in if. E. (4 yearn). 

Ohio State University (College of Engineering)— B. M. E. (4 years). 

Purdue University (Undergraduate Department) — Bl S. in M. E. (4 years). * 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Undergraduate Department)— M. K. (4 years). 
Stevens Institute of Technology— M. E. (4 years). 

Tufts College (Engineering School)— B. S. in M. E. (4 years). 

Tulano University of Louisiana (College of Technology)— B. M. E. |4 yum). [ 

University of Arizona (Undergraduate Department)— R. S. in M. E. (4 /yearn). 

19. University of Cincinnati (College of Engineering)- B. S. in M. E. <4-ysar theo- 

retical course) — M. E. (5- year cooperative course). [; 

20. University of Illinois (College of Engineering)- R. S. in M. E. (4 yearn). E 

21. University of Missouri (School of Engineering)- M. E. (3 years). 

: 22. I nivorsity of Nebraska (College of Engineering) — R. Sc. in M. E. (4 years), 

j 2;t. University of Notre Dame (College of Engineering >-* M. E. (4 years). I 

24. University of Pennsylvania (Towne Scientific School )-B. S. in M. E. (4 yoare). 

2r>. University of Virginia (Department of Engineering)— M. E. (4 years), 
f University of Washington (College of Engineering) -R. S. in M. E. (4 years), B. S. 

jjj j (4 years), * 

27. University of Wisconsin (College of Engineering)— B. S. in M. E. (4 years). 

2H. Vanderbilt University (Engineering Deportment)— II. E. (4 years )„ 

29. Washington University (St. Louis) (School of Engineering) — B. S. in M. E. (4 
years). 

tiltAlH' ATE CO f USES. v 

Depress: n. g. in M, R., M. 8. in If. E., M. E., W, M. E. 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— if. E. (1 year). 

2. Armour Institute of Technology (Graduate Department)— if. E. (3 years). I 

3. Case School of Applied Science (Graduate Department V-M. E. (3 years). 

I 4. Catholic University of America (School of Sciences— Graduate Department) M. E. 

(2 years). “ I 

5. College of Hawaii (Graduate Department)— if. E. (1 year). 
i 6. Cornell University (Graduate School)— M. M. E. (1 year). 

; 7. Gcotgo Wu8hingU.il Univcreity (School of Graduate Studio. V-M. E. (1 year). 

8. Harvard University (Graduate School of Applied Science!— M. M. E. (2 yoara) i 

M. E. (2 years). - 1 j 

9. Howard University (School of Manual Arts and Applied Science)— M. E. (2 years). 

| 10. Iowa State College (Division of Engineering)--!!. S. in M. E. (5years), M. E. (5or6 ! 

years). 

| ii. Johns Hopkins University (Department of Engineering)— M. M. E. (2 years). 

12. Lei and Stanford Junior University (Graduate Department.) — if. E. (1 year). 

13. Louisiana State University (Graduate School)- if. E. (1 or 2 years). 

14. New YorlcState University (School of Applied Scienco)-if. E. (1 year). 

| US. Ohio State University (Graduate School)— if. E. (5 to 8 years). 

! IC. Pennsylvania State College (Graduate Department)— M. E, 

17. Purdue University (Graduate Department)— M. E. (1 year). i 

18. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department)— M. M. E. (I year). 

19. Tulane University of Louisiana (Department of Graduate Studies)— M. E. (I or 2 

years). * ' 

20. University of California (Graduate School)— M. E. (3 years). 

21. University of Illinois (Graduate School)— M. E. (3 years). 

22. University of Michigan (Graduate School)— M. E. 
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23. Ini varsity of Minnesota (College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts)— M. E. (5 

years). 

24. University of Nebraska (Graduate College)— M. S, in M. E. (1 year), M. E. (1 year). 

25. University of Washington (College of Engineering)— M. S. in M. E. (1 year), M. 1*. 

(I or 2 years), 

26. University of Wisconsin (Graduate School)— M. E. (1 to 3 years). 

27. Vanderbilt University (Engineering Department)— M. E. (1 year). 

28. Washington. University (St. I.onie) ( School 'uf Engineering)— M. E. (3 years), 

20. Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department )—M. E, (l year'!. 

30. Vale University (Sheffield Scientific School!— M, E, (5 worn), • 

* 

METALLCRUJCAt. KNC.INKKKING IICIIOUl* (OH llKPARTUENTR OR COLLEGES). 

rxoKitoitAnv atk roi;itBK$. 

n«crr«: 11. S. in M^ullurpy, ». 8. in Met R., M«l., Kl. M«. 

!. <’aao sAool of Applied Science'(UndergTaduate Department)— TU S. in Metallurgy 
(4 yean*), ✓ 

2. Columbia Vnivenuiy (School of Minos)— Met. E. (4 voar«). 

3. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Deportment) — Mot, E, (4 years). El .Mot. it 

year*), 

4. University of Cincinnati (College of Engineering)— Met. E, (5-year, cwiper.uive 

■ course). 

5. University of Missouri (School of Miqw and Metallurgy)— TL S. in Metallurgy <1 

yean*). 

6. University of Washington iScht*>! of Mi non} — M, S. in Met. E, (4 yean*). 

on a nr a" k rorn^Ks. 

Degree: Met. R. (or Metallurgical Engineer or M«taihirglc«l R.). 

. r 

1. Harvard University (Graduate School of Applied Science) — Met. E. (2 yean). 

2. University of California (Graduate School) — Metallurgical E. (3 years). 

3. University of Minnesota (School of Minos)— Met. E. (5 years), 

4. University of Missouri (School of Minos and Metallurgy) — Metallurgical Engineer 

(1 year). • , 

5. University of Washington (College of Mines)— Met.. E, (3 years). 

6. Yale University (Sheffield Scientific School)— Mot, E, (5 years). 

MINLNO ENGINEERING COLLKohs (OR SCHOOLS OR DIVISIONS OR DEPART* ENTH ) . 
CMDKBQ&ADUJVTK COURSES. 

Degree*: B. 8. in E. gL (It Mining*Kag.), R, M., B. R. M., B. S., B. 8. in Coal Mining Eng. 

1. Case School of Applied Science (Undergraduate Department) — B. S, in E. M. (4 

years). 

2. Colorado State School of Mines— E, M, (4 yeans). 

3. Columbia University (School of Mines) — E. M. (4 years), 

4. Iowa State College (Division of Engineering)— B, S, in E. M, (4 years), 

5. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department)— E. M. (4 yoan>). 

6. Michigan College of Mines — E. M. (4 years), B. S. (4 yearn). 

7. Northwestern University (College of Engineering) — E. M. (4 years), 

8. Ohio State University (College of Engineering) — B. E. M. (4 years), 

0. Pennsylvania State College (School of Minos)— B, 8. (4 years). 

10: University of California (College of Mining)— B. S. (4 or 5 yearn). 

11. University of Illinois (College of Engineering)— B. S. in E. M. (4 years), 

12. University of Missouri (School of Mines and Metallurgy) — B. S. in Mining Engi- 

neer (4 years). - * . 
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13. University of Southern California (College of Liberal Art*~Undojgraduate De- 
partment)*— 2 yearn’ eourao. 

* u > University of Virginia (Department of Engineering)— E. M. (4 yean). 

I. V University of Washington (College of Mince)-B. 8. in E. M. (4 year*), It. 8. in 

Coal Mining Eng. (4 years). 

I<». I mvereity of Wisconsin (College of Engineering) — It. 8. in K. M. (4 y<«n«). 

orai'Cate cour'ie*. 

DfitTM*: M. H. ( H. H. In E. M. t E. M. ' 

1 Alabama Polytcebnie Institute (Graduate Department)— E. M. (1 year), 
y Miuol <»f Applied Science (Graduate Department s E. M. * yoaui>). 

Colorado Bute School oi Minos (Graduate Department)- M. 8. (1 year). 

4 . Iowa State College (Division of Engineering)— 11. 8. in K. M. (ft yean*>. 1*. y\ m (5 
or tt years). 

’*• I Stanfonl Junior University (C.radimte Department )— E. M. (L year). 

(♦ Pennsylvania State College (Graduate Detriment)— E. M. 

7. University of California (Graduate School p^E. M. (3 years), 
s. University of Minnesota (School of Mines}— E. M. (5 years). 

!» i niventily of Miwonri (School of Mines and Metallurgy)- -E. M. (1 year). 

10 University of Washington (College of Muu*)~~E. M. (;t yearn), It. S in E. M (1 
year). 

II . University of Wisconsin (Graduate School)— E. 1!. (1 to 3 yiAra). 

U Yale Univemity (Sheffield Scientific School)— E. M. (ft yearn). 

Mt NHIFAI. A NI> SANITARY ENGINEERING COLLEGER (OR DEPARTMENTS OK SCHOOLS). 
" VKllERGRArtCATK COl'EMErt. 

I>«grMs: H. S. in Municipal and SuniiAn^PiioMring, B. 8.. 

.1 .Muiwurliuvcttii I iusUIii to <>{ Technology < Undergraduate Department)— B. S. (4 
yearn). 

-• * nivemity of Illinois (College of Engineering)^!. 8, in Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineering (4 yearn). 

GRADUATE COURSE*. 

Dfpw: C. E, 

1 Univemity of Illinois (Graduate School) -C. E. (3 yearn). 

AltCHITKOrUKAL ENOIN EERINO SCHOOLS (OR COLLEGES <JR DEPARTMENTS 
USD ERG RADI' ATE COURSER, 
n, S. (or II. Sc.) in Arcl). K. 

1 Catholic Univemity of America (School of Sciences— Undergraduate Department)— 
B. S. in Arch. E. M yearn). * V 

“• Clemson Agricultural College (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in Arch. E. (4 
years). 

3. University of Illinois (College of Engineering)— B. S. in Arch. E. (4 yoara). 

4. University of Nebraska (College of Enginoering)-B. Sc. in Arch. E. (4 years). 

ft. University of Notro Dame (College of Architecture)— B.S. in Arch. E. (4 yearn). 

<>. University of Pennsylvania (Towne Scientific School)— B. S. in Arch. E. (4 yean). 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Dopees: Arch, E., U. B. In Arch. E. 

1. University of Illinois (Graduate School)— Arch. E. (3 yearn). 

2. University of Minnesota (College of Engineering and Mechanical Arts) — Arch. E* 

(5 years). 

3. University of Nbtie Dame (College of Architecture)— M. S. in Arch. E, (l year). 


! 

j 

j 

i 
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RAILWAY ENGINEERING COLLEGES (OR SCHOOLS). 

^ UNDERGRADUATE CO VASES. 

. Degress: B. 8. in Railway C. E., B. 8. in Railway E. E., B. 8. in Railway M. E, 

1. University of Illinois (College of Engineering) — B. S. in Railway C. E. (4 years), 
B. 8. in Railway E. E. (4 yearn), B. S. in Railway M. E. (4 years), 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: C. E., E. E., M. E. 

1. University of Illinois (Graduate School) — C. E. (3 years), E. E. (3 years), M. E. 

. (3 years). 

* 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS 
, UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

* . Degree: B. S. 

1. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. (4 
years). 

ORADUAT* COURSES. 

Degrees: Nav. Arch., Mar. E. 

1. University of Jlichigan (Graduate School) — Nav. Arch., Mar. E. 

FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS. 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

» Degree: B. B. In Eire Protection. 

1. Armour InA^pte of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in Fire 
Protection (4 years). 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degree: Fire Protection E. ^ 

I. Armour Institute cf Technology (Graduate Department) — Fire Protection E. (3 
years). 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING COLLEGES (OK DIVISIONS). 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. * 

Degrees: B. 8. In Agr. Eng. (or B. Sc. In Agr, F.ng.). 

1. Iowa State College (Division of Agricjrlture)— B. S. in Agr. Eng. (4 years). 

(Division of Engineering) — B. 8. in Agr. Eng. (4 years). 

2. University of Nebraska (College of Engineering) — B. Sc. in Agr. Eng. (4 ye%rs). 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. 8. In Agr. Eng., M. S. in Agr. Eng., A. E. (or Agr. E.). 

1. Iowa State College (Division of Agriculture) — B. S. in Agr. Eng. (5 years). 

(Division of Engineering) — B. S. in Agr. Eng. (5 years), A. E. (5 or 6 years). 

2. University of Nebraska (Graduate College) — M. S. in Agr. Eng. (1 yew), Agr. E. 

Uy««). 

ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENTS. 

* undergraduate courses. - 

Degree: B. 8. 

1. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. (4 
years) 


Off;./ 


'a-*. ■ 
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Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES (OR DEPARTMENTS OR DIVISIONS OB SCHOOLS), 
UNDKRORADUATK courses. 

I^recs: i\. 8. (or B Sc.), B. 8. (Agr.),' B. 8. (orB. 8c.) In Agr., I), fl. to Sugar Technology B. 8. to 
HnrJniUura, Mar B. Sc.) to Agr. Ed., B. 8. to Agronomy, B. 8. to Animal Husbandry' B. 8. In 
Dairying, B. 8. to Horticulture : B. 8. to Entomology, Certificate to Agr., Graduate to Agr. 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (College of Agricultural Sciences )— B. S. U years). 
y ( lemson Agricultural College (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in Agr. (4 years). 

3. College of Hawaii (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in Agr. (4 years) B. S. in 

Sugar Technology (4 years). ' * 

4. Cornell University (New York State College of Agriculture)— B. S. (4 years). 

5. Iowa State College (Division of Agriculture)— B. S. in Agr. Ed. (4 years), B. S. 

m Agronomy (4 years), B. S. in Animal Husbandry (4 years), B. 8. in Dairying 
(4 years), B. S. in Horticulture (4 years), Certificate in Agriculture (2 years). 

6. Louisiana State University (Department of Agriculture)— B. 8. (4 years). 

(Audubon Sugar School) -B. S. (5 yeare). 

7! Massachusetts Agricultural College (Undergraduate Department) — B. Sc. (4 years). 

8. Ohio State University (College of Agriculture)— B. S. in Agr. (4 yearn), B 8 in 

Horticulture (4 years), B. 8. in Entomology (4 years). 

9. Pennsylvania .State College (School of Agriculture)— B. S. (4 years). 

HO. Purdue University (Undergraduate Department)— B. 8. in A’gr. (4 years). 

11; University of Arizona (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in Agr. (4 years). 

12. University of California (College of Agriculture) — B. S. (4 years). 

(University Farm School.) 

13. University of Illinois (College of Agriculture)-B. S. in Agr. (4 years), B. 8 in 

Floriculture (4 years). 

14. University of Minnesota (College of Agriculture)— B. S. (4 years). 

15. University of Missouri (College of Agriculture)— B. S. in Agr. (4 yeare) 
lfl. University of Nebraska (College of Agriculture)- B. Sc. in Agr. (4 years) 

17. University of Wisconsin (College of Agriculture)-B. S. in Agr. (4 years) Gradu- 
ate in Agr. (2 yeare). 

ORADUATK COURSES. 

Degrees: B. 8. and B. 8. (to specific subject), M. 8., M. 8. to Agr., M. 8. A., Ph. D. 

1. College of Hawaii (Graduate Department) — 2^. S. A. (1 year). 

2. Cornell University (Graduate School)— M. S. in Agr. (1 year). 

3. Iowa State College (Division of Agriculture)— B. 8. and B. 8. (in specific subject) 

(5 years). ' * 

(Division of Industrial 8cience)-B. 8. and B. 8. (in specific subject) (5 years) 

4. Massachusetts Agricultural College (Graduate School)— M. 8. (H years) Ph D 

(3 yeare). ' 

5. Purdue Univereity j (Graduate Department) — M. S. in Agr. (1 year). 

6. University of California (Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture). 

* FORESTRY SCHOOLS (OR DIVISIONS OR COLLKOES). 

UOTtKRORADlU.TR COURSES. ' ’ 

Dsgrett: B. S., B. 8. (or B. Bo.) In FofJhxy, M. F. 

1. Iowa State College (Division of Agriculture)— B. S. in Forestry (4 years) 

2. Ohio State University (College of Agriculture)-B. S. in Forestry (4 years) ' 

3. University of Michigan (College of Literature, 8cience, and the Arts)-B S in 

Forestry (4 years). 

4. University of Minneeota (College of Forestry)— B. S. (4 years). 

5. University of Missouri (College of Agriculture)-B.'8. in Forestry (4 years). 


I 


W 
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6. University of Nebraska (College of Agriculture)— B. 8c. in Forestry (4 yean). 

7. University of Washington (College of Foreetry)— B. S. (4 years). 

8. Yale University (School of Forestry) — M. F. (2 years). 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degress: B. 8. In Forestry, M. 8. tn Forestry, H. S. F., U. F. 

1. Cornell University (Graduate School) — M, F. (1 year). 

2. Ilarvard University (Graduate School of Applied Science) — M. I*\ (2 years). 

3. Iowa State College (Division of Agriculture^B. S. in Forestry (5 yearsV. 

4. University of Michigan (Graduate School) — M. S. in Forestry (1 year). # 

-6. University. o£ Missouri (College of Agriculture)— M. F. (5 years). 

6. University of Nebraska (College of Agriculture)— M. F. (6 years). 

7. University of Washington (College of Forestry)^!. S. F. (1 year). 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING COLLEGES (OR SCHOOLS). 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. A., B. S. In Landscape Gardening, B. 8. 

1. University of Illinois (College of Agriculture)— B. S. in Landscape Gardening 

(4 years). 

2. University of Michigan (College of Literature, Science, and the Arts) — 11. A. 

(4 years), B. S. (4 years). 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: If. L. D. (or Has ter of Landscape Design), M. L. A. 

1. Cornell University (Graduate School)— Master in Landscape Design (1 year). 

2. Harvard University (Graduate School of Applied Science)— M. L. A. (2 years). 

3. University of Michigan (Graduate School)— M. L. D. (1 year). 


Industry. 

COMMERCE COLLEGES (OR SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS OR COURSES). 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. 8., B. 8. In Commerce, B. 8. tn Economics, A. B., B. A. In Commerce, Pta. B., Ph. B. in Com- 
merce, B. B. A., 11. C. S., Cfttlflcate. 

1* Howard University (Commercial College). 

2. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. (4 yeare). (Business 

Administration). 

3. Now York University (School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance) — B. C. S. 

(3 years). 

4. Northwestern University (School of Commerce) — B. B. A. (3 years). 

6. St. Louis University (School of Commerce and Finance)— B. C. S. (3 years), 

certificate. 

0. Simmons College (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. (4 years). (Secretarial 
duties), certificate (short course in secretarial duties), - 

7. University of California (College of Commerce) — B. S. (4 years). 

8. University of Chicago (College of Commerce and Administration — Undergraduate 

Department)— Ph , B . (4 years) . (College of Religious and Social Sciences)— 
.* Ph. B; (4 years). 

0. University of Cincinnati ( College of Commerce)— Bachelor of Commerce (4 veors). 
16. University of Missouri (School of Commerce)— B. in Commerce (2 years). 

11. University of Nebraska (School of Commerce) — A. B. (4 years). 

12. University of Notre Dame (College of Arts and Letters)— Ph. B. in Commerce 


pbinoepal dbpabtmbnts ob schools. 


MS 


13. University of Pennsylvania (Wharton School of Finance and Commerce)— B. S 

in Economics (4 years), certificate (2 years). . 

14. University of Washington (College of Liberal Arts)-A. B. (4 years). 

15. University of Wisconsin (Course in Commerce)— B. A. in Commerce (4 years). * 

ORADUATX COURSES. 

neju-afts.* A. M., M. C. S. f M. B. A., Ph. I). 

1. Dartmouth College (Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance)— M C S 

(2 years). • 

2. Harvard University (Graduate School of Business Administration)-M B A 

(2 years). . 

3. New York University (School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance)-!* 0 8 

(1 year). 

A. University of Chicago (College of Commerce and Administration)— A M (1 year) 
Fh. D. (3 years). , ' ' * h 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENTS (OR DIVISIONS OR SCHOOLS). 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. 9., II. 9. In Industrial Arts, B. 8. in Practical Arts. 

1. Armour Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department)’— B. S. in Industrial 

Arts (4 yeara). . 

2. Columbia University (Teachers’ College-School of Practical Arts)-B. S in 

Practical Arts (4 years). 

3. Iowa State College (Division of Industrial Science) — B. S. (4 years). 

ORADUATE CQUROTS. 

Degrees: A. M., Ph. D. 

1. Columbia University (Teachers College-School of Practical Arts)-A. M. (1 year) 
Ph. D. (2 years). 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE OK HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS SCHOOLS (OR DIVISIONS OB COLLEGES 

OR departments), 
vnderoraduatc courses. 

D ^r^ A n D «’ B 'f (< T B - 8c ) 10 Home Eronomlra . B - s - (Home Economic), B. 8. In Household 

Science, B. 8. and Diploma in Domestic Science or Art, Diploma In Household Economy, Certificate 

1. Howard University (School of Manual Arts and Applied Science)-B. S. and 

diploma in domestic science or art (4 years). 

2. Iowa State College (Division of Home Economics)— B. S. in Home Economics (4 

yeare). ' 

3. Ohio State University (College of Agriculture)— B. S. in Home Economics (4 years). 

4. Pennsylvania State Collcge (Dcpartment of Home Economics )—B. 8. (4 years). 

6. Simmons College (Undergraduate Department)— B, S. (4 years), Certificate (short 
course). ' 

0. Tulano University of Louisiana (H. Sophie 'Newcomb Memorial College)— Diploma 
in Household Economy (short course). 

‘ University of Cincinnati (School of Household Arts) — B. S. (3 years). 

8. University of Illinois (College of Agriculture)— B. S. in Household Science (4 
years). x 

0. University of Minnesota (College of Agriculture) — B. S. (4 years) 

10. University of Nebraska (College of Agriculturo)-B. Sc, in Home Economics 

years). 

11. University of Washington (College of Science)-B. 8. in Home Economics (4 

years), , • , 

(College of Liberal Arts) — A. B\ (4 years). 

12 ’ ot Wwconsin (College of Agriculture)— B. S. (Home Economics), 

97257 ? — 16— — 8 
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ORADUATJB COURSES. 


Degrscs: B. S. ahd B. S. la Home Eamqmln, B. 8. and B. R. in spsclflo subject. 


1. Iowa State College (Division of Home Economics) — B. S. and B. S: in Home 
Economics, (5 years). 

(Division of Industrial Science) — B. S. and B. S. (in specific subject) (5 years). 

LIBRARY SCIENCE SCHOOLS (OR DEPARTMENTS "OR COLLEGES OR COURSES). 


UNDERORADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: A. B., B. A. end Certificate of Library School, B. 8., Bachelor of Library Science, Certificate, 
Certificate of Library School. 


1. Howard Univeraity (Library School). 

2. Simjnons College (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. (4 years), Certificate (short 

eburse)'. 

3. University of Illinois (Library School) — Bachelor of Library Science (2 years). 

4. University of Washington (College of Liberal Arts) — A. B. (4 years). 

5. University of Wisconsin (Library Course) — Certificate of Library School, B. A. and 

Certificate of Library School . 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY DEPARTMENTS. 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. , 

Degree: ^B. S. In Textile* Industry. 

1. Clemson Agricultural College (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in Textile 
Industry (4 years). 

. JOURNALISM COLLEGES (OR SCHOOLS OH COURSES). 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSER. 

Degrees: A. B., B. A. In Journal (sm, B. J., B. I. ft., I*h. B. In Journalism. 

1. Columbia University (School of Journalism)— B. Lit. (4 years). 

2. University of Missouri (School of Journalism) — B. J. (2 years). 

0. University of Notre Dame (College of Arts and Letters)— Ph. B. in Journalism 
(4 years). 

4. University of Washington (College of Liberal Arts) — A. B. (4 years). 

5. University of Wisconsin (Course in Journalism) — B. A. in Journalism (4 years). 


Art. 


PINK ARTS INSTITUTES (V)R COLLEGES OR SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS). 

\ v UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: A. B. (or B. A.), B. Tine Arts, Diploma, Diploma In Art, Certificate. 

1. Rando 1 ph-Macon Woman’s College (Undeigraduate Department) — Certificate, 

2. State University of Iowa (College of Fine Arts). 

3. Tulane University of I^oubdana (H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College) — Diploma 

in Art (4 years, a l ho a short course). 

4. University of California (San Francisco Institute ef Art). 

5. University of Nebraska (School of Fine Arts) — A. B. (4 years). 

V; C. Univffrsity of 6regon (Sohool of Fine Arts) — B. A. (4 years). 

I 7. University of Southern California (College of Fine Arte) — B. Fine Arts (4 years), 

Ife 1 * 4 :-' •/ . Diploma (3 years), -;■■■ 

pi : ' 8. UipVersit^ of Washington (College of Fine Arts)— Certificate (2 years). 

4 ; ' . ' ■ GRADUATE COURSE. 

^ - . Degres: B, F. A. 

fee,’;. \ 1. Yale University (School of the Fine Arts)-— B. F. A, (5 years). 
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Hfitt OIPAL DBPABTMENT& OB BOttOOLS, 

ARCHITECTURE SCHOOL8 (OR COLLEGES OR DEPARTMENTS). 

* UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. F. A., B. 8., B. 8. (or B. flo.) In Aroh., B. Areh., Certificate. 



1. Armour Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in Arch. 

(4 years). 

2. Catholic University of America (School of Sciences, Undergraduate Department) „ 

B. S. in Arch. (4 years). 

3. Columbia University (School of Architecture)— B. Arch. (4 years). 

4. Cornell University (College of Architecture) — B . Arch. (4 to 6 years). 

5. George Washington University (College of Engineering)— B. S. in Arch. (4 years). 

0. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department)— B. S*. 

(4 years). 

7. Ohio State University (College of Enginerring) — B. Arch. (4 years). 

8. Tulane University of Louisiana (College of Technology)— B. Arch. (4 years). 

9. University of Illinois (College of Engineering)— B. S. in Arch. (4 years). 

10. University of Michigan (College of Literature, Science, and the Arts) — B. S. in 

Arch. (4 years). 

11. University of Minnesota (College of Engineering and Mechani^^rts)— B. S. in 

Arch. (4 years). , g • 

12. University of Nebraska (College of Engineering)— B. Sc. in A«i. (4 years). 

13. University of Notre Dame (College of Architecture)— B. S. in Arch. (4 years).' 

H. University of Oregon (School of Architecture)— B. S. (4 years). 

15. University of Pennsylvania (Towne Scientific School)— B. S. in Arch. (4 years), 
Certificate (2 years)*. 

lfi. University of Wa sh i n gton (College of Fine Arte) — B. Arch. (4 years),. Certificate 
(4 years). 

17. Washington University (St. Louis) (School of Architecture)— B. S. in Arch. (4 

years). 

18. Yale University (School of the Fine Arts) — B. F. A. (4 years). 


GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: Grad, in Arch., M. 8. in Arch., If. Arch., Arch, (or Architect). 

1. Cornell University (Graduate School)— M. Arch. (1 year). 

2. Harvard University* (Graduate School of Applied Science)— M. Arch. (2 years). 

3. Ohio State University (Graduate School)— M. Arch. (5 to 8 yeare). 

4. University of California (Graduate School)— Grad, in Arch. (2 yeare). 

6. University of Illinois (Graduate School)— M. Arch. (3 years). 

(i. University of Michigan (Graduate School) — M. S. in Arch*. (1 year), Arch. (1 year). 

7. University of Minnesota (College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts) — Architect 

(5 years). 

8. University of Notre Dame (College of Architecture)— M. S. in Arch. (1 year). 

9. Washington University (St. JLouis) (School of Architecture)— M. S. in Arch. 

(1 year). ’ 

> 

MUSIC COLLEOES (OR SCHOOLS OR CONSERVATORIES OR DEPARTMENTS). 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. Mus., Graduate in Music, Dip lorn# Certificate, Teachers' Certificate, 

1. Howard University (Conservatory of Music) — Diploma <4 years). 

2. Northwestern University (School of Music). 

3. Itandolpt-Macon Woman's College (Undergraduate Department)-— Certificate. 

4 . State University of Iowa (Collie of Music)— B . Mas. (4 years). 

5. Tulane University of Louisiana (H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College) — B. Mbs. 

(4 yeordj. also short courses). 
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6. University ol Illinois (School of Music)— B. Mus. (4 years), Teachers' Certificate 
(l.year). 

7. University of Minnesota (College of Science, Literature, and the ArtsJ-rB. Mus. 

(4 yearn). ' * 

8. University of Notre Dame (College of Music) — B. Mus. (4 yearn). 

, / 9. University of Oregon (School of Music) — B. Mus. (4 years). ' 

10. University of Pennsylvania (Undergraduate Department of Arte and Sciences) — 

- Certificate (4 years). ' ' . 

11. University of.8outhern California (College of Music). 

12. Univereity of Washington (College of Pine Arts)— B. Mus. (4 years'), Certificate 

(4 years). * ' * 

13. University of Wisconsin (School of Music) — Graduate in Music (4 years)) Certificate 

(2 years). 

14. Yale University (School of Music )-^C 6r tifi cate (2 years^. % 

GRAM; ATE COURSES. * f * 


Degrees: Mus. B. (or Mus. Bac). * 

1. University of Pennsylvania (Graduate Department) — Mua. Bac. (1 year). 

2. Yale University (School of Music) — Mus. B. (2 years). 


PUBLIC SPEAKING COLLEGES (OR SCHOOLS). 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: — 

1.. Northwestern Univereity (School of Oratory),. 

2. Univereity of Southern California (College of Oratory). 

Sciences. 1 

A 

CHBMIbTRY COLLEGES, (OR DEPARTMENTS OR SCHOOLS OR COURSES). 



UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 


Degrees: B. A., R. 8., B. 8. In Chem., Ch., B. Cbera. 

1. Clemson Agricultural College (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in Chem* 

(4 years). f 

2. Columbia University (School of Chemistry) — Ch. (4 years). 

3. Cornell University (College of Arts and Sciences) — B. Chem. (4 years)., 

4. George Washington University (Columbian College) — B. S. in Chem. ^4 years). 

5. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. in Chem. (4 years); B. S. 

(4 years). / - 

6. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate. Department) — B. S. 

(4 years). , 

7. State Univereity of Iowa (College of Applied Science) — B. $. (4 years). 

8. Tufts College (School of Liberal Arts)— -B. S. in Chem, (4 years). 

9. University of Arizona (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in Chem. (4 years). 

10. University of California (College of Chemistry) — B. S. (4 to 5 years). 

11. University of Michigan (College of Literature, Science, and the Arts) — B. S. in 

Chem. (4 years). 

12. University oOlinnoeota (School of Chemistry — Course in Applied Chemistry) — 

B. S. (4 yeare). 

(School of Chemistry— Course in Analytical . Chemistry) — B. S. in Chem. 
(4 years). - 

13. University of Notre Dame (College of Science) — B. S, In Chem. (4 ye ars]. * 

14. University of Pennsylvania (Towne Scientific School) — B. S. in ChdfflSffc years). 
16. University of Wisconsin (Course in Chemistry) — B. S. in Chem. (4 years). 
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GRADUATE .COURSES. ' 

Decree: B. S. fai Chem. 

1. University of Minnesota (School of Chemistry— Course in Arts and Chemistiy)— 

11. 8. in Chem. (5 yeans). ' 

KLKCTROCITKMWrKT DEPARTMENT. 

UNDEROBADUATX COURSE. 

Degree B. 6. ' ' . 

1. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department) — B. 8. (4 
years). 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SCHOOLS (OR DEPARTMENTS OR COLLKOEs). 

% UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. 8., B. L., Certiflcate. 

1. Simmons College (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. (4 years); (Social Work)— 

Certificate (short course in social work). 

2. State University of Iowa (School of Political and Social Science and Commerce). 

1 k8. University of California (College of Social Sciences)— B. L. (4 years). 

DIOLOQY INSTITUTIONS (OR COLLEGES OR DEPARTMENTS OR STATIONS). 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

4 Degrees: B. S., B. 8. In Biol, (or Biology). 

1. Harvard University (Bussey Institution of Applied Biology).- 
IV Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department)— B. $. (4 years). 

-*i. Mnasachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. (4 
years). (Biology and public health).. 

•1. University of California (Scripps Institution for Biological Research). 

0. University of Notre Dame (College of Science)— B. S. in Biol. (4 years). 

(>. University of Pennsylvania (Undergraduate Department of Arts and Sciences)— 

B. S. in-Biology (3 to 5 years). 

7 - University of Washington (Puget Sound Marine Station). 

PHYSICS DEPARTMENTS. 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

* I>egrt»s: B. S., B. 8. in Physics. ‘ 

1. Caao School of Applied Science (Undergraduate Department)— B. S. in Physics 

(4 years). * •* 

2. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department) — B. S. (4 years). 

.3. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Undergraduate Department)— B. 8. (4 

years) 

GEOLOGY DEPARTMENTS (OR COLLEGES). 

p • 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: B. 8. t B. 8. In Geology yand Mining. 

1. Lehigh University (Undergraduate Department) — B. 8. (4 years). 

2. Massachusetts I(iatitute of Technology (Undergraduate Department)-- B. 8. 

. (4 years). . . 

3. University of Washington (College of Mines)-^B. S. in Geology and Mining (4 years). 

• GRADUATE COURSES. 

^ Degrees: E. Mi (Geology). 

1. University of Minnesota (School of Mines) — E. M. (Geoldgy) (5 years). 
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v MkDICAL SciINCB. ■■ g 

HBDICINB DEPARTMENTS (OB COLLBOEB OR SCHOOLS OB X^CtTLTIES). 
VKD**OIUnUATK COUXaRA 

THgnm* U. D., B. 8. to Med., A. Bi and M. D., B. 8. Mid If. IX, Dr. P. H., D. T .M., C. P. II., n. 8 r 
* Certificate, Certificate (C. 8.). 

1. Columbia University (College of Physicians and Surgeons)— M. P. (4 years). 

2. Cornell University (Medical College)— M. D. (4 years). 

3. Dartmouth College (Medical School)— (No degree; 2 years’ work only). 

4v George Washington University (Columbian College)— B. S. in Med. (4 years). 

(Medical School) — M. D. (4 years). 

5. Georgetown University (School of Medicine)— M. D. (4 years). • 

. 6. Harvard University (Medical School) — M. D. (4 years). 

7. Howard University (Medical Collie)— $1. D. (4 years). 

8. Leland Stanford Junior University (Department of Medicine)— M. D. (5 years). 

9. Massachusetts Institute of Technology (School for Health Officers)- F. TI. 

10. New York University (University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College)— M .1). 

(4 yeare). 

11. Northwestern University (Medical School)— M. D. (5 years). 

12. Ohio State University (College of Medicine) — M. D. (4 years). 

13. St. Louis University (School of Medicine) -M. D. (4 years). 

14. State University of Iowa (College of Medicine)— M. D. (4 years). 

(College of Homeopathic Medicine) — M. D. (4 years). 

(Training School for Nurses). 

15. Tufts College (Medical School) — M. D. (4 years). 

16. Tulane University of Louisiana (School of Medicine) — M. D. (4 years). 

(School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine)— Dr. P. H., P. T. M. 

17. University of Chicago (Rust Medical College)— M. D. (5 years). 

18. University of Cincinnati (College of Medicine)— M. D.’(4 yeare) or B. S. (Com- 

bined Arts and Medicine, 4 years), M. D. (6 years). 

19. University of Illinois (College of Medicine)— A. B. and M. b. (6. or .8 years), Ii. S. 

and M. D. (6 years). 

20. University of Michigan (Medical School)— M. D. (4 yeare). 

(Homeopathic Medical School) — M. D. (4 years). 

21. University of Minnesota (Medical School)— B. S. (Combine# Arts ami Medicine) 

(4 yeare), M. D. (5 years)'. ' 

22. University of Missouri (School of Medicine)— Certificate (2 years). 

23. University of Nebraska (College of Medicine)— M. D. (4 ypars). 

24. University of Oregou (School of Medicine)— M. P. (4 yeare). 

25. University of Pennsylvania (School of Medicine)— M. D. (4 years), Certificate 

(C. S.) (1 year). ' 

26. University of Southern California (College of Physicians and Surgeons)— M. \K 
' (4 years). 

27. University of Virginia (Department of Medicine)— M. D. (4 years). 

28. University of Wisconsin (Medical School)— (No degree, 2-year couree.) 

29. Vanderbilt University (Medical Department) — M. D. (4 years). 

20. Washing to ^University (St. Louis) (Medical School)— M..D. (4 years). 

31. Yale University (School of Medicine) — M. D. (4 years). 

ORADUATB COUBSXS. , 

Degree*: M. f>., M. S. In Med., Dr. P. H. (or D. P. H,), Graduate in Publio Health, M. B. in Publio Health, 
.Diploma of Publio Health, C. P. H. (Certificate). 

1. Harvard University (Medical School) — D. P. H. (1 year). 

. (Graduate School of Medicine)— M. D. 

(School for Health Officers)— 0. P. n, (Certificate). 
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2. Johns Hopkins University (Faculty of Medicine)— M. D. (4 years). 

3. New Yoi: University (University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College) — 

Dr. P. H. (1 ^ear). 

4. - State University of Iowa (Graduate College)— M. 8. in Med. (1 year). 

5. University of California (Graduate School )—Graduate in Public Health (2 years). 

(Medical School)— M. D. (5 years),. 

6. University of Michigan (Graduate School)— P. p. H. (2 years), 'M. 8. in Public 

Health (1 year), 

7. University of Pennsylvania (School of Medicine)— I). P. H. (1 year). 

8. University of Wisconsin ^ Medical School) — Diploma in Public Health (1 year). 

' (Graduate SclTool)— Dr. P, II. (2 years). 

DENTISTRY COLLEGER (OR SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS). 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. 4 

IVftnvs; n. n.ft., n. D.C., D, M. !>, . * 

L George Washington. Universify^Dcntal School)— D. D. S, (3 rears). 

*j2, Georgetown University (Dental School)— D, D. S, (3 years), 

3. Harvard University (Dental School)— D. M. D. (3. years). 

4. Howard University (Dental School)— D, D, S, (3 years). 

5. Northwestern University (Dental School)— D. D, S, (4 years). 

6. Ohio State University (College of Dentistry)— D. D. S. (3 yean*), 

7. St, Louis University (St, Ionit' Denial College)— D, D, S. (3 years). 

8. State University of Iowa (College of Dentistry)— D. D, S. (3 years). 

9. Tufts Collego (Dental School)— D. AL P, (3. years). 

10. Tulane University of Ixmiaiana (Sri tool of Dentistry )— D: D, S. (3 yean*), 

11. University of Califorriftt (College of Dentistry')— D. D. 0, (3 years). 

12. University of llliDois (College of Dentistry)— D, D, S. (3 years). 

13. University of Michigan (College of Dental Surgery)— D. D. S, (3 years). 

14. University of Minnesota (College of Dentistryf—D. D. S. (3 years). 

University of Pennsylvania (Scli->ol of Dentistry)— D. D, S. (3 years). 

University of Southern California (College of Dentistry)— D. D, S. (3 years). 
Vanderbilt University (Dentistry Department J— 1). D. S. (3 years), 

Washington University (St. .Louis) (Dental School}— D. I>. S, (3 yeare). 


15 . 

Hi, 

17 . 

IK. 


GRADUATE UtCJLSEA. 
t Degree;- 1). D. Sc. 

1. University of Michigan (College o( Dental Surgery) — D.D, Sc. (1 year), 

PHARMACY COLLEGES (OR SCHOOLS OR4 DEPARTMENTS OR COURSER. ) 
undergraduate oovr>-s. 


Degrees: rh,C,,Ph;G., Pliar. R,, Phar, !>., Pliar. Chera.(or Pharmacer. ileal Chemist), B.8. In Pharmacy 
(or Phar,, or Pharm.), R. 8. (or R. 8c.). 

L Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Undergraduate Depjirtment) — Ph. C, (3 years), 
Ph. G. (2 years). 

2. Columbia University (College of Pliarmacy— College Course)— Ph. G. (2 years). 

(College of Pliarmacy— University Course)— Ph. C, (3 years). 

3. George Washington University (National College of Pliarmacy) — Phar. D. (3 yearn). 

4. Howard University (Pharmaceutic College) — Phar. D. (3 years). . 

5. Northwestern University (School of Pharmacy)— Ph. G. (2 years of 6 months 

each), Pharmaceutical Chemist (2 years of 9 months each). 1 
0. Ohio State University (College of Pharmacy)— B. 8. in Pliar. (4 yoaif?), Ph. C. 
(2 years). 
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7. Purdue University (Undergraduate Department)— U. 8. in Pharmacy (4 years), 

Pharmaceutical Chemist (2 years), 

8. State University of iSwa (College of Pharmacy) — Ph. G. (2 years), Ph. C. (3 yearn), 

Phar. B. (6 years, combined course). 

9. Tula no University of Louisiana (School of Pharmacy W-Ph. G. (2 yean), Ph. C. 

(3 years). * 

10. Univoreity of California (College of Pharmucy) — Ph. G. (2 years), Ph. C. (3 yearn), 

phar. B. (4 years). 

11. University of Illinois (School of Pharmacy)— Ph. G. (2 years), Phar. CJiem. (2 

years). 

12. University of Michigan (College of Pharmacy)— Ph. G. (2 years), Ph. (\ (3 years), 

B. 8. in Pluurznocy (4 years). 

13. University of Minnennla (College of Pharmacy)— Fh.G. (2 years), Ph. C. (3 veunO, 

B. S. in Pharm. (4 years). 

14. University of Nebraska (College of Pharmacy)— Ph. G. (2 years), Ph. C. (3 years 

B. Sc. (4 years). 

15. University of Notre Dame (College of Science) — B. S. in Phar. (4 years), £h..G. 

(2 years), Ph. 0. (3 years). 

10. University of Southorn California (Collogo of Pharmacy)— Ph. C. (2 years). 

17. University of Washington (College of Pharmacy) — Ph. 0. (2 years), B. 8. (4 yearn .. 

18. University of Wisconsin (Course in Pharmacy) — Ph. G. (2 years), B. S. in Phar- 
• macy (4 yeara). 

19. Vanderbilt University (Pharmacy Department j— Ph. G. (2 years), B. S. in Pharm. 

(4 years 1 !. 

GRADUATE COURSES. 



D«grw>*: M. 8. In Phar. (or Ph&rraftry), B. 8. in Pharmacy, Phar. Ii., Phm. M., Phra. D., Phar. I». (or 
\ Pharm.). 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Graduate Department) — M. S. in Phar. (1 year). 

2. Columbia University (College of Pharmacy — Graduate course)— B. S. in Pharmacy * 

(1 year), Phar. D. (3 years). 

3. Tu lane University of Louisiana (School of Pharmacy)— Phar. D. (1 year). 

4 . University of Minnesota (College of Pharmacy) — Phar.. M. (5 years), Phar. I). (6 

years). 

5. University of Southern California (College of Pharmacy)— Phar. B, (1 year). 

6. University of Washington (College of Pharmacy) — M. S. in Pharmacy (1 year). 

VETERINARY MEDICINE DEPARTMENTS (OK COLLKliEH OR DIVISIONS <01 SCHOOLS) 


uni>erqk4oi*ate COURSES. 

Degiees: I). V. M. (or V. M. I>.), I>. V. 8. 

1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Undergraduate Department) — D. YJf. (3 years). 

2. Cornell University (New York State Veterinary College) — D. V. M. (3 years). 

3. George Washington University (College of Veterinary Medicine)— D. V. M. (4 

years) . 

4. Iowa State College (Division of Veterinary Afedicine) — D. V. M. (4 years). 

6. New York University (New York State Veterinary College) — D. V. S. (3 years). 
0. Ohio State University (College of Veterinary Medicine) — D. V. AL (4 yeare). 

7, University of Pennsylvania (School of Veterinary Medicine) — V. M. D. 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

Degrees: ». 8. and D. V. M. 


1, Iowa State College (Division of Industrial Science) — B. S. and D. V. M. (Q years). 
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Law Colleges (or Schools or Institutes or Dbpartvknts). 

■ undergraduate couram. 

I>«crms: LL. B., J*. C. L„ 1 . n., J. nj 

1. Catholic University of America (School of Uw- Undergraduate Department)— ' 

IX. B. (3 years). 

-• Columbia University (School of Uw)— LL. B. (:t yean*). 

:t. Cornell University (College of I .aw)— IX, It. (4 yean*). 

•1. Ceorge Washington Univeraity '(law School)— IX. It. (3 years). 

■’* Georgetown Univeraity (Uw School) — LL, B. (3 years). 

G. Harvard University (Uw School)— I.I.. B. (3 years).. 

7. Howard University (School of Law)— IX. B. (3 years). 

S. I .eland* Stanford Juuior University (Uw School)— IX. B. (3 yoan), J. p. (3 
years). ? 

i». Uuiaiana State University (Uw School)— IX. B. (3 years). 

10 Yt,r k University (School of Uw)— IX. )t. (3 years), J. D. (3 years). 

1 1 North western University (Uw School)— IX. B. (3 years), J. B. (3 years). 

12. Ohio Slate University (Col lego of Uw)-LL. B. (3 years), J. D. (3 years). 

13. St. Louis University (Institute of Uw) — IX. B.*(3or4 yean*). 

1U State Univeraity of Iowa (College of Uw)— IX. B. (3 years). 1 

Ut. Tulanfc University of Uuisiana (College of Uw)— IX. B. (3 years). 

1G. University of California (Hastings College of the Uw)— LL. B. (3 year*). 

17. University of Chicago (Uw School) — IX, B. (3 years). 

IS. University of Illinois (School of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years), J. D. (3 years), 
lit. Univeraity of Michigan (Uw SchooU— JX. B. (3 yearn). 

20. University of Minnesota (Uw School)— LL. B. (3 years), 

21 Univeraity of Missouri (School of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years). 

22. Univeraity of Nebraska (College of Uw)— LL. B! (3 years). 

23. Univeraity of Notre Pamo (College of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years). 

2-4. Univeraity of Oregon (School of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years), J. D. (3 years). 

(School of Law— Night school)— LI, . B. (3 years). 

25. Univeraity of Pennsylvania (Uw School)— LL. B. (3 years). 

2G. University of Southern California (College of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years), J. p. (3 
years). 

27. Univeraity of Virginia (Pepartment of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years). 

28. Univeraity of Washington (School of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years). 

2«>. University of Wisconsin (Uw School)— LL. IL (3$ years). 

30. \ underbill Univeraity (Uw Pepartment)— LL. B. (3 years). 

31. Washington Univeraity (St. Louis) (St. Uuis Uw School)— LL. B. (3 ycaraj 

32. Yale University (School of Uw)— LL. B. (3 years), B. C. L. (3 yeare). 

GRADUATE courses. 

TVgww: I.L. M., If. L., LL. I)., M. C.L., D. C. I,, Jur. I), J. I)., 8. J. I)., lfut«r of Patani 1**; 

L Catholic University of America (School of Law— Graduate Department)— LI,. M. 

(I year), M. C. L. (1 year), J. I>. (2 yeare), D. C. L. (2 yeare). 

2. Columbia University (School of Uw)— IX. M. (1 year). 

3. George Washington University (Law School)— LL. M. (I year). Master of IV. tent 

Law (I year). 

4. Georgetown University. (Law SchooI)-LL. M. (1 jU ar), Master of Patent Law 

(I year). ' 

5. Harvard University (Uw School)— S. J. D. (I year). 

6. New York University (8chool of Uw)— LL. M. (1 year). 

7. Northwestern University (Law School)— LL. M. (1 year), S. p. (1 year). 

8.. St. Louis University (Institute of Law)— LL. (1 year). 

9. Univeraity of California (Graduate School)— jyD. (2 years). 
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10, University of Chicago (Law School)— 4, I), (2 or 3 yearn). 

11 University of Michigan (Law School)— LL. M, (i year). J, D, (3 yearn). 

12, University of Notre l)amo (College of Law) — LL. M. (1 year), LL, P, (3 yearn), 

I>, l', L, (3 years), 

13, University of Pennsylvania (Law School)— LL, M. (1 year), 

14, University of Southern California (College of I^aw) — LL, M. (1 year), 

15, Yale University (School of Lawl M. T. (I year). P. C, L. (2 years), Jur. IV (1 

year). 


TliEOUXlY COLLEGES (OK SciIOOLH OH SEklfNAHlKa). 

CNIlR*GRAI>UA1T OnUR.'E't. 

„ * * R, D., s. T, U., J. <’. ft., Diploma 

1. Catholic l niveroity of America (School of Sacrisl Sciences)— S. T. B,, J. C. It. 

2. Harvard University (Divinity School)*— S, T, B. (3 years), 

3, Ilowurd University (School of 'Theology) (Interdenominational)— B. I>. (3 yoarM. 

Diploma (3 yours). 

4, St, Louis University (School of Divinity) (Catholic). 

6. Tuft* College (Crane Theological School) (Universalis!) — B. D. (5 years). 

8, University of Chicago (English Theological Seminary)— (4 years' summer worl;~ 
no degree), 

7. University of Southern California (Collt'ge of Theology) (Methodist) — B. I). (3 

years). 

8. Yale University (School of Beligion'i — D. 1>. (3 years) 

GRA nr AIT COURSES. 

Dcyrws: S, T. 1„, S. T,n,,M.S.T.(tr^, T,M.) t J.<\ I.., J.C.D., D. n. (or B. D.), Th, D.. A.M.Ph. D. 

1. Catholic U ni vomit yj of America (School of Sacral Sciences) — S, T, L, (2 yearn), 

JT. C. L. (2 years), 8. T. D. (4 years), J. t\ P. (4 yearn), 

2, Harvard University (Divinity School) — S. T. M, (Lyear), Th. D. (2 years), 

3, Northwestern University (Graduate School)— M. S. T. (3 yearn). 

(Garret Biblical Institute)— B. D. (3 years), 

4. University of Chicago* (Graduate Divinity School)— A.,M. (1 year). D. B. (3 years). 
* Ph. I), ( f years), 

5 Vanderbilt University (Biljicu! ‘Department) — B. D. (3 years), Diploma (3 yearn). 


Education Colleges (oit Schools ok Courses). 

OfDKRGKADL'ATX COURSES. 

Degrees: A, It. (or R. A.),. A. H, (or R, A.) in Education, A. ft, and Bachelor's Diploma in Educatiuii, 
3, R., B. R. In Pedagogy, S, IJ. (or B. S.) In Education, B. H. and Bachelor's Diploma In Educaiion, 
Ph. R. In Education, Bachelor of Education, Diploma, Teacher** Ccr 1 1 ftpate, Cert ifmate, Kiuderjpirten 
IThnary On I Deal*, Manual AruCertiflcate, Home Economics and Household Arts Cert iflmte, Graphic 
and I'lasllc Arts Ortincale, SupervLMW’s CwlJflcate. 

1. Columbia University (Teachers College — School of Practical Arts) — B, S, in Edu- 

cation (4 years). 

2. George Peabody Collogo for Teachers (School of Practical Arts and. School of Edu- 

cation, combined) — B. 8. (4 yearn), 

(8 on man A. Knapp School of Country Life and School of Education, com- 
. hinod)— B. S. (4 years). 

Z. George Washington University (Teacher's Collhge)-™rA. B. and Bachelor’s Diploma 
in Education (62 credits; 60 credita*»4 year*). 

4. Howard University (Teachers College) — A.B.and Bachelor’s Diploma in- Educa- 
tion (4 years), B.. S. and Bachelor’s Diploma in Education (4 years). 
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Ix>uiaiana State University (Tooi'here' College) — A. II. (4 years). 

New York University (School of Pedagogy)— IV S. in Ped'agogy (3 years) 

Ohio State University (College of Education )-B. S. in Education (4 years). 
Simmons College fUmiergraduatc Department— Course in Industrial Educa- 
lion) — Certificate (short course). 

State University of Iowa (College of Education)— Certificate <4 yearn). 

Tulane University of Ixuiiriana (College of Arte and Sciences ►— IV A. in Ed urn- 
t inn (-4 years), 

(II. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College)-!). A. in Education (4 years). 

1. diversity of Chicago (Sid ton I of Education— The College)- Ph. 11. in Education 
(4 years),' A. it. in Education (4 years). S. 11. in Education (4 tears) Kinder- 
garten Primary Certifloaw) <2 years), Manual Art* Certificate (2 y«ui), nome 
Economics and Household Arts Ortificale (2 years), (i.-aphic and Plastic Arts 
Certificate ('* yearn), SujKTviaor’s Certificate (t year). 

University of ('incinnati (Colley for Teachers)— 'it. aS, (*1 years). 

I diversity of Illinois (School cf Education) — (no N|xvm! decree, 2 years’ work) 
I’nivemity of Mitinmnu (College of Education)-.*. 11. in Education (2 years) 
l mversity of Missouri (fiehool of Education)— It. 8. i„ Education (2 years) Teach- 
er’s Certificate. ’ 

University of Nebra«ka.(T«uher*’ College)— Teachon.' College Diploma (2 yearn) 1 
University Teacher’s Ortifrcate (2 years). 

University of Oregon (School of Education) — A. IV (I years V 
l diversity of Pen nay I vania (School of Education)— IV S. in Education (4 years). 
University of Washington (College of Education llwhelor of Education (4 years) 
Diploma. * 2 * * 5 * 7 8 

University of Wisconsin (Teachers’ Training ( nurse i— IV A., IV S., Certificate, 

ORAUIATK COCBjsF.S. 

I'opiws; A. 11., II. A. in Education, A. II. and Master's Diploma In Education, M. 8., M. B, In Education 
U, 8. I'd- M.,IM. I)., rh. I).. Graduate Twhfr's Diploma. 

V < olunihia University (Teachers College — School of Education) — A. M. (1 year) Th 

I). (2 years). ■ 

(Teachers College — School in Practical Arts)— A. M. (J year) ph. I) (2 
years). ' * ' v 

2. George Peabody College for Teachers (Graduate Department)— A. M. (1 year) 
Ph. 1). (2 years). 

.V Howard University (Whets’ ColIege)-A. M. and Master’s Diploma in Education 
(1 year). 

V New York University (School of Pedagogy )-Pd. M. (3 years), Pd. I). (5 years).' 

5. University of Chicago (Graduate School of Arte and Literature, and Ogden School of 

Science)— A. M. (1 year), M. S. (I year), Ph. I). (:1 years). 

G. University of Nebraska (Graduate CoIlege^inuluatcVearher’ii Diploma. 

7. University of Pennsylvania (Graduate School »— A. M. (I yean, Th. b. (3 years): 

8, University of Washington (College of Education' -M. A* in Educational year) 

M S-. in Education (I year). • 


II. 


12 

1 : 1 . 

II. 

ir». 

If*. 

17 . 

IS. 

i:». 

20 . 
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SECTION V. 



TABLE OF DEGREES MENTIONED IN THIS BULLETIN, AND 
THE ABBREVIATIONS USED TO DESIGNATE THEM. 

s. _ 

• BACHELOR'S DEGREES. 

A. -B. or B. A Bachelor of Arts. 

B. Agr Bachelor of Agriculture. 

B. Arch .Bachelor of Architecture. 

B. A. in Ed Bachelor of Arts in Education. 

B. B. A * Bachelor of Business Administration. 

B. Chem — Bachelor of Chemistry. 

B. C. E Bachelor of Chemical Engineering. 

B, C. S — Bachelor of Commercial Science. 

B. Cr. E Bachelor of Ceramics Engineering. 

B. D. or D. B Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. E. E Bachelor of Electrical Engineering. 

B, Ed ."T Bachelor of Education. 

B. F. A. Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

B. Eng . .Bachelor of Engineering. . 

B. E. M Bachelor of Mining Engineering. 

B. M. E Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. 

B. J ; .Bachelor of Journalism. 

B. L., B. Litt., or Litt. B Bachelor of Literature. • 

B, L. Sc Bachelor of Library Science. 

B. Mus. or Mus. B..‘. .Bachelor of Music. 

.B. Ped Bachelor of Pedagogy. 

■B. 8. or 8. B ^Bachelor of Science. 

B. Sc. Agr Bachelor of Scientific Agriculture. 

>B. 8. in Agr Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

B. S. in Agr. Ed Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Education. 

B. S. in Agr. Eng Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Engineering. 

B. S. in Agron Bachelor of Science in Agronomy. 

B. 8. in Animal Husbandry. . 

B. S. in Arch Bachelor of Science in Architecture. 

B, 8. in Arch, Eng Bachelor of Science in Architectural Engineering. 

B. 8. in Biol Bachelor of Science in Biology. 

B. J3. in Cey - 4 Bachelor of Science in Ceramics. 

B. 8. in t Chem Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

B. 8. in C. E Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

B. 8. in Coal Mining Engineering. 

B. 8./ in Com... ..Bachelor of Science in Commerce. 

B. B; in Dairying. 

B.S.inEcon .Bachelor of Science *ix^ Economice. 

B. 8. in Edv. .Bachelor of Science in Education. 

B» 8. in El. Eng Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering. 

■ lm; ‘ * 







B. 8. in Fire Protection Engi- " • ■ 

nee ring. * % ' :! 

B. S. in Floriculture. . * * * 

n ’ f - n n° r ; Bachelor. of Science in Forestry. 

u. o. in ueology and Mining. 

p « •“ u5“1 Bachelor of Science in Home Economics. 

B. S. in Horticulture. 

B. S. in Household Science. 

n a - ltt f nd , Arta --;; Bachelor of Science in Industrial Arts. 

B. 8. in Landscape Gardening. 

B. S. in Law. 

nit M?‘ En8 p 8 ^ l!' ° f Science “ Mechanical Engineering. 

13. S. in Med. Bachelor of Science in Medicine 

B s' in ufn p“ 8 Bachelor of Science in Metallurgical Engineering 

B. S. m Mm. E. .... Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering 

. S. in Mun. andean. Eng. . . .Bachelor of Science in Municipal and 8anitary En- 

gineering. 

n’ o •" pu d • BacheIor of Science in Pedagogy. 

Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy: , 

B. S. in Railway Civil Engineer- ■ ' 

ing. ... 

B. g. in Railway Electrical En- 
gineering. 

B. S^in Railway Engineering 
B. S. in Railway Mechanical En- 
gineering. 

B. S. in Structure Design. 

£: S. in Teitiio industry" " " ot Technology. 

Graduate in Music. 

^ B ' ? - - -Bachelor in Canon Law. 

* B Bachelor of literature. 

'!”• B Bachelor of Laws. 

* B * V* Bachelor of Philosophy. 

w!' p BacheIorof Philosophy in Commerce. 

p h J, ' m J ° Ur Bachelor of Philosophy in Journalism. 

Pharmaceutical Chemist. . . i , , 

z£' ** Graduate in Pharmacy. ' ' 

® BacheIorof Pharmacy. 

STB -- Bachelor of Sacred Theology. 

HIGHER DEGREES. 

'f * ‘ • • • • • • - Agricultural Engineer. 

A.M.orM.A Master of Arts. 

--.-Architect. 

^ rc p Architectural Engineer. 

X? r ' ; -. .Ceramics Engineer. 

Eng.... Chemical Engineer. . ' 

u *• ...Civil Engineer, 

0. P. H. , ; ; ...Certificate in Public- Health. 

* • * — Certified Sanitarian. 

p n a’ " Doctor -of Civil Law, v 

’ «* ®: ’<;■■■ Doctor of Debtai Surgery. , ’ 


■tl 
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D. Eng. or Eng. D .Doctor of Engineering. 

P- M. D Doctor of v Dental Medicine. 

D. Sc. or Sc. D .Doctor of Science. 

IX P. H Doctor of Public Health. 

P* V. M. or V. M. D Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 

E. E Electrical Engineer. 

E. M...? Engineer of Mines. 

El. Met Electrometalluigist. 

Fire Protection Engineer. 

Graduate in Architecture. 

Graduate in Public Health 

*C. D. Doctor in Canon Law. 

J* 0 . L Licentiate'in Canon Law. 

J. D. or Jur. D Doctor of Law. 

X- H. D — Doctor of Literature. 


LL. D 



LL. M 



Mar. E.... 



M. Arch 



M. B. A 



Master in Business Administration 

M. C. E 



Master of Civil Engineering. 

M. C. L 


Master of Civil Law. 

M. C 8,. 



M. D. 



M. E... 



M. E. E 



Master of Electrical Engineering. 

Met. E 



M. F 



M.L 



M. L. A 


Master of Landscape Architecture. 

M. L. D 

r ■ 

Master of Landscape Design. 

M. M. E 



M. P. L 



. . Master of Patent Law. 

M. Ped 



M. S. A 


■ .Master of Scientific Agriculture. 

M. 8. orS. M... 




M. S. in Agr Master of Science in Agriculture. . 

M. S. In Arch i Master of Science in Architecture. 

M. S. in Eng Master of Science in Engineering. 

. M. S. in For Master of Science in Forestry. 

M. S. in Min. E Master of Science in Mining Engineering. 

M. S. in Public Health. * 

M. S. T. or S. T. M ..Master of Sacred Theology. 

Nav. Arch .Naval Architect. 

P Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Pd. M 1 Master of Pedagogy. 

; Ph. D.. Doctor of Philoflophy. 

7 Ph- Master of Philosophy. 

. Phtt. P. - — .... Doctor ofPharmacy. 

> ...Master of Phanpacy. 

D„y.i. ...... % ...; . Doctor of Law. 

/'B. T. D... Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

& T. L licentiate in Sacred Theology. 
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SECTION VI. 


ORGANIZATION AND OFFERINGS OF UNIVERSITIES AND 

COLLEGES. 

It would obviously be impossible in the limits set for such a pres- 
entation as that contained in thus bulletin to describe, however 
briefly, all the sound and standard institutions at which the foreign 
student might profitably seek general -or professional training. Se- 
lection has been mado of those to which foreign students have already 
gone in considerable numbers and of a few others which by reason of 
particular and individual offerings may appropriately be brought to 
the attention of citizens of other countries. 

There are many other institutions of equally high rank which have 
not been included because through the accident of location they have 
not. yet drawn many foreign students or because they belong to a 
tyj)e of college or university already represented among the institu- 
tions described. Foreign students interested in other institutions 
tiian those mentioned in this section are urged to correspond with 
the Bureau of Education, which will furnish full and impartial infor- 
mation. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Auburn, Ala., a town of 1,400 lahab- 
itants. Founded, 1878; a "land-grant” Institution; coeducational. 

Undergraduate courses. 

Admission: 14 unit*; 8 prescribed— 3} mathematics, 3 English, 1J history. 

uegrecfl* 

B. S. — General courses of four years, as follows: 

In College of Engineering and Mines-Civil engineering; electrical engineering- 
mechanical engineering; mining engineering; architecture; chemical engihoer- 
ing; chemistry and metallurgy. 

In College of Agricultural Sciences— Agriculture; horticulture; animal hua- 
bandry; agricultural chemistry; botany; pharmacy. 

D. V . M.-— Three-year course in veterinary medicine. 

Ph. 0. — Three-year course in pharmacy. 

G-.— Two-year course in pharmacy; for admission to this course evidence 
of one year of liigh-school work is required. 

Graduate courses. 


Admission : Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 
Degrees: 


■ 


M. S.— One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

M g. in Pharmacy— On j year! of postgraduate etudy In the departments of. ehemi 
* istry and pharmacy. # 

C.JE.,E.E.;M.E.,Ch.^,, E. M. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. These 
d agrees are also conferred, upon graduates of the institute who have had at least 
fou? years’ professional experience, including work in a responsible position 
. and who present a, thesis , . - ’ 
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oppobtuioties fob fo&bigk students. 


Expenses: v 

Tuition (free to residents of Alabama) 920 

' Board and room — $13 to |17. 50 a month. / 

Total annual expense * 9250- 

Faculty, 54. 

Students, 820, of whom 10 are trom foreign countries. 


'0/ 1 pedal 'interest to foreign students . — In the last year of the course in agriculture, 
instruction is provided in th^ cultivation and classing of cotton, in the growth of cither 
southern crops, such as sugar cane, tobacco, and rice, and in the construction and oper- 
ation of farm machinery. 

. In connection with the work in electrical engineering, a one-year course ip 
wireless telegraphy is offered. 

A well-equipped laboratory and good clinical facilities make possible the emphasis 
placed upon practical work in the college of veterinary medicine and surgery. 


UNIVERSITY QF ARIZONA, Tucson, Ariz., a city of 18,000 inhabitants, on the 
main lines of the Southern Pacific Railway and the £1 'Paso A Southwestern 
System. Founded, 1886; a “land-grant" institution; coeducational. 


Admission : 15 units, 9} prescribed — 3 English, 2$ mathematics, 1 history, 1 science, 
2 foreign language. For admission to the engineering school the history unit is not 
prescribed, but there is an added J unit solid geometry. Physics and chemistry are 


prescribed sciences for admission to the course in mining, engineering, and metal- 

lurgy. 

- 

Undergraduate courses — four years: 

Degrees. 

General 

.A. B. and B. S. • 

, Agriculture.. 


Chemistry ; 

.B. S.'in Chemistry. 

Civil engineering 

.B. S. in Civil Engineering. 

Electrical engineering 

.B. S. in Electrical Engineering. 

Mechanical Engineering 

.B. S. in Mechanical Engineering. , 

Mining and metallurgy. 

.B. 8. in Mining, Engineering, and Metallurgy. 

Graduate courses. 



Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: M. S. and A. M. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. A student who 
has received the B. S. in Mining, Engineering, and Metallurgy may attain the 
degree of engineer of mines by one year of postgraduate study. 


Expenses: 

Tuition (free for residents of Arizona) for nonresidents of Arizona $30 

Incidental fee./. .* 10 

Board, per month . 20 

. Room (college dormitory, per year) 25 

I Total annual expense 310 

faculty, 48. 


i * Students, 302, of whom 3 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students.^— On account of the great diversity of its rock 
>' formation and ore deposits, southern Arizona offers a good field formwork in geology. 

Before entering the senior year in mining engineering all students must have spent 
■ at least six weeks in practical mining and metallurgical work. 

of agriculture lays special emphasis upon 1 phases of the subject of 
$0:-: v; interest to people in a dry climate like that of Arizona. Mention may be made of 
^uTses in fftrin and horticultural crops, plant breeding, dry fanning, soil physics 
. and jCertility, citrus and small fruits, and farm management. r 
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1ILAMD STANFORD JUNIOR UKIVBEsnT, Stanford University, Cal. a town 
near Palo Alto and San Francisco. Folded, 1888; ooedu- 

Undergraduate Department. 

Admission: Secondary school record showing completion of at least 15 units 
Degrees: A. B --Completion of 120 units and recommendation of department ’facultr 
reganlleffl of time spent; 30 units a normal year's work. 

Graduate Department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: A. M.— One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Engineer (Civil Mechanical, Electrical, Chemical, MiningM)ne year of post- 
graduate work in department of applied science; thesis. 

Ph. D. Three years’ postgraduate study; thesis. 

Department of Medicine (San Francisco). 

Admission : Three y^rs’ collegiate work, including physics, chemistry, biology, and 
a knowledge of French or German " 

LawTctoof D '~ FoUr ' yeal ' couree of 8tud y ^ one year of practical wors. 

Admission: Two yearP^Atmate work. ■ . 

Degrees: 

LL. B. -Three-year course. j A bachelor’s degree from a recognized college is a 


-Three-year couree. / prerequisite. 


* J. D.- 
Expenses: 

Tuition (free except as indicated below). An incidental fee of *30 a year 
required of undergraduates; graduate students exempt— 

Law Department * 

Medical Department * * " ' 

Board and room (at university), per month - . . . . 

Board and room (outside university), per month " 2&-3i 

^cu“ ?P0n8e ^ exc ^ Ufl ^ ve °* tuition ^ l»w and medicine).... 350-600 

Students, 1,906, of whom 60 are from foreign countries 
0/ special interest to foreign eludm *.- The medical course, which require, a fifth 
2 praC “' 7" k f 8 f Prerequisite for the degree, and for which San Frandsc 
“ d ^ T “ “»« - -*■ 
Th^ department of law offers courses of high grade. 

1 “° ntl °; ^° uld V® made of 1110 work “ geology, biology, including the 
smmrne/ course, at the marine biological labomtory, mechanical e^neering^iem! 
istry, history, and education. 6? 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal., a city ot 49, $81 inhabitants, 84 
mhintea by train from Ban Francisoo. Founded, 1868; a “land-grant” in*ti- 
tutton; coeducational. 

Undergraduate departments, four-year course, unless otherwise stated 
Admiseioq; 

I. Colleges of Letters, 8odal Sciences, Natural Science., and Commerce; five-year 
courses in Colleges of Mechanics, Mining, Civil Engineering, and Chemis- 
try^—46 units; 1 80 prescribed— 6 English, 6 mathematics, 8 history, 8 labo- 
mtory science, 6 foreign languages, 6 additional foreign languages, additional ' 
laboratory science, or advanced mathematic in any 
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Bwfezgraduate departments, four-year cAim unless otherwise stated— Continued. 
■ Admission— Continued. '* ' ^ 

II. College of Agriculture — 45 units; 27 prescribed — 6 English, 6 mathematics, 
j 6 foreign languages, 6 sciences (physics and chemistry), 3 history- 
III. Four-year courses in Colleges <Jf Mechanics, Mining, Civil Engineering, and 
Chemistry — 45 units; all prescribed— 6 English, 12 mathematics, 3 history, 
6 science (physics and chemistry), 6 drawing, 6 foreign languages, 6 addi- 
tional foreign language or advanced English. * 


Colleges of general cultur 
College of Letters— A. B. ‘ 

College of Social Sciences— B. L. 

College of Natural Sciences — B. S. 

Colleges of applied science — 

College of Commerce— -B. S. 4 * ' ‘ 

College of Agriculture — B. S. 

College of Mechanics (mechanical engineering and electrical engineering) — B.S. 
College of Mining— B. S. . ** ' 

College of Civil Engineering (railroad engineering, sanitary engineering, irri- 
gation engineering) — B.S. '■ ^ 

College of Chemistry — B. S. < a . 

There are five-year courses in the colleges of mechanics, mining, civil engineering, 
and chemistry, providing a broader cultural and professional training tlian is possible 
in the four-year courses, but leading to the same degree. 

Undergraduate courses are offered in architecture, education, and jurisprudence. 
Students in these are also classified in the colleges of general culture, .subject to admis- 
sion requirements, and receiving the degree of the college in which they are enrolled. 
Graduate School: 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. \ * 


M. A., M. L., M. S. — One year of poet graduate study; thesis. . 

J. D. — Two years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Graduate in Architecture — Two yean of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Graduate in Public Health— Two yean of postgraduate study. 

Ph. D. — At least two yean of postgraduate study; thesis. 

M. E., E. M., Metallugrical E. — These degrees are conferred upon graduates 
of engineering colleges who, ■ at least three years after receiving the bache- 
lor’s degree, one of which must hhve been spent in professional work, suc- 
cessfully pass an examination in prescribed subjects and present a thesis. 

G. E. — At least three years of postgraduate study and thesis. 

The engineering degrees will also be conferred upon those holding bachelor’s 
degrees from the University of California who, at least 10 years after gradua- 
. tion, in addition to evidence of exceptionally successful professional work, 
present & satisfactory thesis. 

Hastings College of the Law (San Francisco): 

Admission: Two yean’ collegiate work. 

Degree: LL. B. — Three-year course. . 

Medical School: 

‘ Admission: Two years’ collegiate 1 £ 

^ The first two yeam are spent at Berkeley an^ the 

T-:'.- Met three at San Ftancieco. Graduate instruction only is offered at the Los. • 
’ , Angeles medfrad department. 
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College of Phaimacy (San Francisco): 

Admission, for degree Ph. G.: Graduation from an approved high school, or two 
years* work in a high school. ^ 

For degree Ph. C.: Graduation from an approved high-school course of four 
years. 

fcFor degree Phar. B.: Graduation from^an approved high-school course of four 
years. ' I 

Degrees: * 

Ph. G. — Two-year course; thesis. * 

C. — Three-year course; thesis. 

^ Phar. B.— Four-year course; thesis. 

College of Dentistry (San Francisco): , 

Admission: 46 units, selected by student, to include physics or chemistry. 

Degree: D. D. 8 . — Three-year course. 

Miscellaneous: 

Lick Astronomical Observatory, at MounJ, Hamilton. 

Scripps Institution for Biological Research, at La Jolla. 

San Francisco Institute of Art. 

University Farm School, Tit Davis. * 

Graduate" School of Tropical Agriculture, at RiveiSde. 

University Extension Division. > 

Expenses: 

Tuition for nonresidents of California, except in medicaf school &nd colleges * 


of dentistry and pharmacy : |20 

Tuition for all students in medical school jgo 

Tuition for all students in college of dentistry • 15 Q 

Tuition for all students in college of pharmacy ioo 

Board and lodging, per month 16-45 

Total annual expense in academic departments need not exceed 360 

Faculty, COO. 

Students, 8,733, of whom about 180 are from foreign countries. 


Of special interest to foreign rtudm&.-'-Well-equipped laboratories provide excellent 
facilities for work in mining, electrical, and civil engineering. In the latter division, 
courses are offered in irrigation, including irrigation institutions and economics, engi- 
neering, design, water supply, agricultural hydraulics, and drainage, with graduate 
work in design, and the management and^ operation of engineering system* 

The location of the university makes it possible to offer strong courses in the college 
of agriculture in such special fields .as viticulture, wine industry, dtriculture and 
the growth of semitropical fruits. Laboratories are maintained in these branches, 
and the citrus experiment station provides for special study and work with the citrus 
fruits. * 

The work in education has in view the professional training of three classes— those 
preparing, to teach in secondary schools and colleges, those preparing to engage in 
school administration work, and graduates of normal schools who are making further 
preparation for teaching in elementary schools. v 
The college of dentistry and the schools of jurisprudence and medicine are of high 
-rank. 
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mnTRRsmr of southern California, Log Angeiea, cai., a city of w.tu 
inhabitants. Foanded, 1880 ; coeducational. 

College of Liberal Arts. * ■ . 

Undergraduate department. 

Admission: 15units. For A. B. course, 8 prescribed— 2 English , 2 foreign language, 
1 science, 2 mathematics, 1 history. For B. S. course, 13 prescribed— in addi- 
tion to these above, 1 science, 2 mathematics, 2 drawing. 

Degrees: 

A. B. — Four-year course. 

B. 8.— Four-year course in civil or electrical engineering. 

* The university also offers the first two yean of a four-year course in mining and 
chemical engineering. 

Graduate department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degree: A. M. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Admission: One year (two years, September, 1916) collegiate work, including 
physics, chemistry, biology, and German or French. 

Degree: M. D. — Four- year course. ■ 

College of I*w. ■ ' 

Admission: Graduation from an approved high school. 

Degrees: 

LL. B. — Three-year cduree. 

J. D.— Three-year course, for those holding A. B. degree. * 

LL. M.— One-year course after LL. B. or J. D.; thesis. 

College of Dentistry. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved high school. 

Degree: D. D. S. — Three -year course. 

College of Theology (Methodist). ' 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degree: B. D.— Three-year course. A three-year course leading to a diploma is 
also open to students, with only two years of collegiate work. 

College of Pharmacy. 

Admission: One year of high-6chool work. 

Degrees: 


Ph. 0. — Two-year course. 

Phar. B.— One-year course after Ph. C.; thesis. (This degreo is granted to 
graduates of high schools only.) 

College of -Fine Arts. 

Admission: 15 units, as in college of liberal arts. 

Degree: B. Fine Arts.— Four-year course; three-year courses are offered leading to a 
diploma. ^ 

Miscellaneous. 


High School (model training school). 

- College of Music. 

Collego of Oratory. 

Expenses: 

Tuition- 

College of liberal arts and college of law 

Collego of fine arts 

College of pharmacy i 

College of medicine, and college of dentistry * * 

Free in theological school. 

Board and room, per week I 


190 

95 

100 

150 

6*7 
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Faculty, 197. 

Students, 2,605, of whom 35 are from foreign countries 
Of special interest to foreign students: 

The Oriental Department. 

The College of Dentistry. 

Tho comparative nearness of the University* of Southern California to 8outh America 
and tho countries of Central America should interest students from those localities. 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINAS, Golden, Colo., a town of 8,000 inhabitants, 
18 miles east of Denver. Founded, 1874. 

Admission: 15 units; 12 prescribed — 3 mathematics, 3 English, 2 foreign languages 
2 history, 2 science. 

Degrees: 


E. M. — Four-year undergraduate course; thee; 5 . 

* M. S. — One-year postgraduate study after E. M. ; thesis. 

Expenses: _ ' 

Tuition (free to residents of Colorado) for nonresidents ' 3150 

Board, per*week ^ 5 

Room, per month O-lfr 

Total annual expense need not exceed. 500-A50 

Faculty, 21. , 

Students, 209, of whom 23 ore from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students.— The course includes mining, metallurgy, me- 
chanical, electrical, and civil engineering, geology and mineralogy, and mining law. The 
school is well equipped with laboratories, and since it is situated in one of the coun- 
try’s greatest mining centers, within reach of an unusually large number and variety 
of mines and metallurgical enterprises, it offers exceptional opportunities for students 
in this particular field. 


TALE UTOVEESITY, New Haven, Conn;, a city of 141,915 Inhabitants. Founded, 
176l 

Yalo College (undergraduate). Admission: Examination covering 16 upits. Pre- 
cribed subjects English, Latin, Freneh or German, algebra, plane geometry; 
four additional subjects to be selected by the candidate. 

Degree: B. A. — Four-year course. 

Sheffield Scientific School. 

Admission: 15 units; 13 prescribed— 3 English, 4 foreign ' langu^e, 1 history, 4 
mathematics, 1 science. 

Degrees: 

Ph. B. — Three-year course. 

M. S. — Two years of postgraduate spidy; thesis. 

C. E. — Five-year course; thesis. 

M. E. — Five-year course; thesis. 

F. M. — Five-year course; thesis. , 

Met. E.— Five-year course; thesis. 

E. E. — Five-year course; thesis. 

Graduate ^School. Admission : Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degr*?cs: 

- M. A. (minimum requirement).— Two years of postgraduate study; estey. 

Th. D. (minimum requirement); — Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Only tiie Th. D. degree is conferred upon women' , . 
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School of th© Fin© Arts. Three-year coulee in drftwiog, painting, and sculpture. 
B. F. A. is conferred upon students of special ability who hav© spent at least two 
years in professional work (one year may be spent in advanced study in the Yale 
School of th© Fin© Arts) after completing a three-year course, and who present a 
thesis and an original work. 

Four-year course in architecture. B. F. A. is conferred on satisfactory com- 
pletion of the four-year course. The work presented by students in tliis depart- 
ment may consist of selections from tho work done during the senior year in tho 
school. In addition a thesis must be p^eeonted . 

School of Music. Three-year undergraduate course. A certificate of proficiency in 
the theory of music is given after this course. 

Mus. B. is conferred upon students of special ability who have spent at least 
two years in graduate study after receiving the certificate. An original work in 
one of the larger forms must be submitted as a thesis. 

School of Forestry* Admission; Bachelor's degree from a recognized college, or, in 
some cases, three years of college work,, M. F.— Two-years' course. Students 
holding a degree in forestry from an institution of high standing may receive the 
master’s degree at the end of one year. 

School of Religion. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a rocognised collie, or its full equivalent. 

Degrees: B. D— Throe-year course. Students may also enroll in the graduate 
school as candidates for the M. A. and Ph. D. 

School of Medicine. 

Admission: Minimum general requirement: Two yearn' collegiate work, which must 
have included certain specified preparatory subjects in science. 

Degree: M. D.— Four-year course; thesis. 

School of Law. 

Admission: As candidate for a degree, bachelor’s degree from a recognized college 
(except for Yale College seniors). As special student not candidate for a degree, 
two years’ collegiate work. 

Degroee: 

LL. B. — Three-year course. 

B. C. L.— Three-year course; an equivalent amount of work to that for LL: B. 
For B. C. L., course© in'Romau law are prescribed, but not for LL. B. 

M. L.— One year’s study for graduates of recognized law schools; thesis. 

Jur. D.-One year’s study for tlioeo holding a bachelor’s degroe and who arc 
graduates of recognized law schools; thesis. 

D. C. L.— Two years' postgraduate study, and in addition to requirements for * 
admission to Jur. D., preliminary examination in Roman law and history, 
Latin, and either French or German; thesis. i 

Expenses: 

Tuition- 

School of the Fino Arts— 

In departments of drawing, painting, apd sculpture $90 


In department of architecture 

School of music 



Yale College 



Sheffield Scientific School 



Schools of law and medicine 



School 6 f forestry, junior year. 

\ 


School of forestry, senior year 

Graduate school. . 
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Expenses — Con tinned. 

Hoard, $4 a week and upward. 

Room, $1.60 a week and upward. 

Total annual expense, $400 to $1 ,000, which may be reduced by scholarahip and 
in the case of students qf proven capacity and character. 

Faculty, 367. 

Students, 3,268, of whom 80 are from foreign countries. 

Of * penal interest to foreign rtudenU .— Yale College should prove attractive to foreign 
students desiring strong undergraduate eourooe. It includes on its teaching staff 
many men of the highest reputation and is excellently equipped in the matter of 
libraries, laboratories, and museums: 

Sheffield Scientific School offers both graduate and undergraduate courses in the 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences. Modern laboratories provide ample 
facilities for experiment, advanced work, and research, not only in natural science, 
but also in mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering. 

The School of Forestry, founded in 1900, is strictly a graduate school, and offers 
thorough training in all branches of forestry. Special endowments provide for the 
departments of silviculture, lumbering, and forest management. In addition to the 
usual classroom and laboratory subjects, a largo part of each student’s time is spent 
in practical fieldwork, for which the school has at its disposal a tract of 1,000 acres at 
Milford, Pa., the forests of the New Ilaven Water Co. at New Haven, aggregating 
9,000 acres, the school forest at Keene, N. H., and localities in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of Now York and in the Southern Stales. 

Tho Graduate School has recently been reorganised as a separate department of 
the university, is excellently equipped, and offers courses leading to advanced degrees 
in all departments. It should be noted that two years of postgraduate study instead 
of the usual minimum of one year, are required for the master's dogvee. 

Among those departments which are especially noteworthy, either on account of 
the eminence of the professors connected with them or the scope of the courees, may 
be mentioned history (including Latin American, and the history of Japanese 
civilisation), economics, law, forestry, geography, geology, English, comparative 
philology, art, and music. 



CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OP AMERICA, Wuhlactan, D. C„ a city of £U,077 
Inhabitants, the capital of the country. Founded, 1887. 

School of Philosophy. 

Undergraduate department. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school, with evidence of 
work completed in English, history, Latin, Greek, French or German, mathe- 
matics, two sciences. 

Degrees: A. B., Ph. B.— Four-year course. 

Graduate department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

\ Degrees: 

I’h. M. — Two years’ postgraduate study; thesis. 

Ph. D.-^Throo years’ postgraduate study; thesis. 

School of Letters. 

• Undergraduate department. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved high school, with evidence of com- 
pletion of required work in English, one history, mathematics, Latin, and 
either A or B. 

A^-Greek, elementary French or German. 

B — One only of the following: w 

(n) Advanced French and German. ■ 


. W Advanced French or wlvahced German with physicsor chemistry. 
Degrees: ^ 


.'\5 " 
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Dsgrae. 

S. and A. B. 
S. in C. E. 


Graduate Department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognised college. 

Degrees: 

A. M.— One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

‘ L. H. M.— Two years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Ph, D.— Three years of postgraduate study; thesis, 

L. H, D.— As for Ph. D. 

School of Sciences. 

Undergraduate department. 

Admission: As in the School of Philosophy. 

Courses, 4 years: 

General . g. 

Civil engineering g. 

Electrical engineering B, S. in E, E. 

Chemical engineering:. B, S. in Chcm. E. 

Mechanical engineering B. S. in M. E. 

* Architecture B. S. in Arch. * 

Architectural engineering. B. S. in Arch. E. 

Graduate department. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: ■ * ■ * 

A. M. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

M. 8., E, E. f C, E., M. E. — Two years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

8c. D., Ph. D. — Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Teachers College. Degrees: Usual degrees in arts and philosophy. 

School of Sacred Sciences. , 

Admission: Completion of a two-year course in philosophy and a three-year course 
in theology in’ a Catholic theological seminary v 
Degrees: 

8. T. B.— ^ Conferred after an examination baaed on previous theological courses. 
J. C. B. — Conferred after an examination baaed on previous seminary courses, 
including at least one year of canon law, 

8. T. L. or J. C, L.*— Two years of postgraduate study; thesis, 

8. T. D. or J. C. D. — Four years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

School of Law. 

Undergraduate department. 

Admission: Grodu^ion from an approved secondary school. 

Dogree: LL. B. — Three-year course. 

Graduate department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degroo from a recognized college and LL. B. from the 
University Law School or from some law school of recognized standing. 
Degrees: 

LL. M., M. C. L. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

J. D.— ' Two yearn of postgraduate study after LL.M; thesis, 

D. C. L. — Two years of postgraduate study after M. C. L.; thesis. 

Expenses: 

Tuition (except in school of sacred sciences) $ioo 

Tuition in school of sacred sciences. 250 

Board (at university), per month ; 25 

Boom (at university), $8.50 to 820 a month. 

Total annual expense .... * 500 

Faculty, 66. 

Students, 508, of whom 11 are from foreign countries. 


__ 
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Trinity College (affiliated with the Catholic University). Founded, JW- % Catholic 
institution for the education of women. 

Undergraduate department. 

Admission: 15* unite; 13* pr»cribed-3 English, 1 history, 2* mathematics 
4 I ^ tin, 3 Greek, French, or German. * 

U(^reoa; A. I?., B. 8., or B. L.-Four^year courae. 

Graduate department. 

Admimion: Bachelor's degree from a> recognised college. 

Dprtocb: A. M M. 8.— One year of postgraduate study; thcei*. Graduate work 
M o ered only in those departments in whicli professors from the Catholic 
University teach, and it must be under their personal direction. 

Expooiui) i 

Tuition 

Board and room * 3A5-M0 

Faculty: 32. . 350-000 

Students: 190, none of whom are from foreign countries. 

Of .peeial inure* to foreign indent ,.- The Catholic Univeraity of America often 
thorough training in all dopartmente amid a distinctly religious environment. Its 
location in Washington has the additional advantage of putting the student in con- 
™intTy h CU tUr ^ educational opportuniUee to be found nowhere else in the 

The School of Sacred Sciences, which is strictly a graduate institution , offer* exccp- 
tonaily complete training for those graduates of a theological seminary who are 
l«>olang forward to advanced study. Courses are given in the following departments- 
Sacred scripture, dogmatic theology, apologetics, moral theology, sacramental the- 
ology, canon law, church history, ascetic and pastoral theology. 

The Department of Education emphasizes the philosophical" and psychological 
aspects of the subject (and those principles upon which Catholic education is based) 

11 includes courses izT philosophy of education, psychology of education, science and 
art of study, general methods, school management and administration, history of 
education, and public-echool administration in the United Statca. 

Professors in the Catholic University teach in some of the undergraduate departl 
monts of Trinity College, and all of the graduate work is under their direction. 

° B ^ a K.J^ SHINOTON XmiVIEESITT - Washington, D. C„ a city of 9*8,077 
inhabitants, and the capital of the country. Pounded, 1881 ; coeducational 

< o'uinbian College, undergraduate. 

Admission: 15 units; 7* prescril>ed-3 English, 2* mathematics, 2 foreign language. 

egrocs. A. B., B. S. in Chem., B. 8. in Med.— Completion of 60 hours 1 of under- 
graduate courses. , 

College of Engineering. 

Admission: 15 units; 13 prescribed-3 English. 4 foreign language, 4 mathematics 
. science (For the course in architecture the science is not prescribed, and only 
2 units of foreign language are required.) 

Degrees: B. S. in 0. E., B. S. in E. E., B. S. in M. E., B. S. in Arch.-Four-ycar 
coiirecs. J 

Teachers’ College. 

Admission: 15 units; 7* prescribed-^ English, 2* mathematics, 2 foreign language. 
Degree: A. and Bachelor’s Diploma in Education— Completion of 62 hours.* 

tto. h nr^-ih^T d “ h reclui,<m - k * tur »- « laboratory parted a week for an aademio year. No 

£ £ 10 the ool ^'. but dep “ u ■«"« **- «*• *— * 
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School of timduatA Studies. ,i. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognised college, 


A. 1L, 8. M.—One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

0. E., M. E., E. E. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis, * 

Fh. D.— Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Law School. ’ 

Admission: 15 units; 7} prescribed -^-3 English, 2$ mathematics, 2 foreign language; 

one year d college work if applicant is under 21. ' 

Degrees: 

LL. B.— Three-year course. 

LL. M. or Master of Patent Law — One' year after LL. B. A bachelor's degree 
from a recognized college is a prerequisite. 

Medical School. * 


Admission: One year of collegiate work in physics, chemistry, and biology. 
Degree: M. D. — Four-year course. 

Dental School; 


Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degree: D. D. S;— Three-year coune. ^ 

National Collie of Pharmacy. * 

Admission: Three years in an approved secondary school. (Beginning with the 
session of 1916-17 four years will be required.) 

Degree: Phar. D. — Three-year coune. 

College of Veterinary Medicine. 

Admission: Grammar-school education or the equivalent. 

Degree: D. V. M.— Four-yoar coune. 

Expenses: 

Tuition— • 


Colleges and law school, for each hour per week $io 

Graduate and medical schools 150 

Veterinary college 100 

Dental school ; . 125 

, 'College of pharmacy.. 80-90 

Board and room, per month. 35-40 

Total annual expense .\?T. 500-800 

Faculty, 189. . 

Students, 1,611, of whom 38 are from foreign countries. 


0/ special interest to foreign students .— Teachers College offers courses adapted to tho 
needs of both prospective teachers desiring collegiate training and those already in 
the service who wish specialized . instruction in particular phases of educational 
work. 


In the department of political science the university offers courses for those intending 
to enter the consular or diplomatic service. The work includes a study of American 
and European government, political history of modern Europe and of South America, 
international law, elements of diplomacy and diplomatic usage, consular service, and 
colonial administration. 
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qzobgxtowk rnmnausTTY, Washington, i>. c., 

the capital of the country. |oude4 17M. 

The College. 

Undergraduate department. 


a oily of MS, 077 Inhabitants, 


Admission: Completion of required secondary-school work in Latin Greek 
English, history, mathematics, science, and one modern language » ’ 

. Degrees: ' 


. A. B.— Four-year course. . v ' 

B. S. — Four-year course. . 

School of Medicine. 

Admission: Two years of collegiate work, including chemistry, physics, biology, and 

French or German. 

Degree: M. D. — Four-year course. 

Dental School. 


Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degree: D. D. 8. — Three-year course. 

Law School. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degrees: . 

LL. B. — Three-year course. 

LL. M.— One year of postgraduate work after LL. B.; thecis. 

Master of Patent Law— One-year course in patent law, open to seniors 
graduate students, and membere of the bar. » 

Expenses: 

' Tuition- 


College. and School of Medicine 

School of Dentistry 

School of Law \ ^ 

■ School of Law (for patent-law course ohly) 9 . f 

Room and boajd, at university, including laundry and medical attend- 

ance . . 322-372 

Boom at univeraity, per year \ 60-300 

Room and hoard, outside university, per month 25-fO 

Total annual expense. *** Knn 

Faculty, 177. 

Students 1,499, of whom 22 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest loforeigri students— Georgetown ia under the control of the Catholic 
Church but admits students of all religious denominations. 

Tho Dental and Modical Schools, which are of high grade and are provided with 
excellent clinical facilities in the city of Washington, have drawn many students 
from foreign countries. * 


■As in the caso of tho two last-named institutions the location, in .Washington' 
should prove attractive to the foreign studout on account of the exceptional odu- 
catioiial equipment- and facilities for research in the great scientific collections and 
libraries of the Government, and because ho is given opportunity to become ac- 
quainted, through daily observation and contact, with the American system of 
Federal administration. 
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HOWAftD tTNTYUHITT, Washington, D. 0., a cKy «i 148,077 inhabitants. 
Pounded, 1867, especially for the education of the negro, although no race U 
excluded; coeducational. 

College of Arta and 8ciencee. 

Admission: 15 unite, to be selected from one of the following groups: 

Group I: 12 prescribed— 3 English, 2 mathematics, 4. Latin, 2 Greek, 1 history. 
Group 11: 12 or 13 prescribed— 3 English, 2 mathematics, 4 Latin, 1 or 2 French 
or German, 2 history. 

Group III : 12J prescribed— 3 English, 2$ mathematics, 2 Latin, 2 history, 1 French 
or German, 2 science. 

Degrees: A. B., B. 8. — Four-year course. 

Teachers College. 

Admission: As in/Be foHege of Arts and Sciences. 

Degrees: * J » * 

A. B. or B. S., and Bachelors diploma in Education — Four-year course. 

A. M.*and Master’s diploma in Education— One year of postgraduate study. 
School ot Manual Aits and Applied Science. 

Admission: As in the College of Arts and. Sciences. 

Degrees: 

B. S., and Diploma in Domestic Science or Art— Four-year course in home 
economics. 

B. S. in Engineering— Four year course in civil, mechanical, or electrical engi- 
neering. 

C. E., M. E., E. E. — Two years' postgraduate study after B. S. 

Short bourses are also offered in home economics, manual arts, and mftnm d training. 
Conservatory of Music. 

Admission: All persons are admitted, but for courses leading to a diploma graduation 
horn an approved secondary school is required. Diplomas are granted at the 
completion of a four : year course. 

School of Theology (Interdenominational). 

Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degree: B. D. — Three-year course. A bachelor’s degree from a recognized college 
is a prerequisite. A diploma is conferred upon those who complete the courso 
but can not meet this requirement. 

Medical CeUege. 

Admi&ioR Two years of collegiate wdrk, including physics, chemistry, biology, and 
a modem language other than English. 

Degree: M. D. — Four-year course. 

Dental College. 

' Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degree: D. D. S. — Three-year course. 

Pharmaceutic College. 

Admission: Two yean’ high-school work. 

Degree: Fhar. D . — Three-year course. , 

School of Law. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved college or secondary school. Those who 
are not college graduates must pass a preliminary examination. 

Degroe: LL, B.— Three-year courso. 

Miscellaneous. # 


LlbrarySchool. 

Academy. 

. Commercial School. 


i 
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Expeoaos: 

Tuition — r ' 

ATt8 ' Ma,>Ual Art8 ’ ,Wd APPUeJ *» 

Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges ^ 

School of Law _ ’. . 

Board, per month * 

Room, per year * ^ 

Total annual expenses... 25 

Faculty: 115. ~. 

Students: 1,463, of whom 125 are from foreign countries. 

, ^ <ew / to foreign etudenU.— Howard University was founded especially 

u£* S«ml° n °|*® negro ’ “ d part of its students fron^E^e 

COI ^ r Q * ° F ® AWAn < Hoaolnlu, Hawaii, a city of SS.OOO Founded. 

1907; a land-grant'/ Institution ; coeducational. ^ 

Undergraduate courses. 

Admission: (1) Graduation from approved high school (2\ is k± 

an additional unit of mathematics is prescribed. n S in ring 

Courses, 4 years: 

Agriculture; degree, p. S. in Agr. 

Civil engineering; degree, B. S. in C. E. 

Mechanical engineering; degree, B. 8. in M. E. 

Sugar technology; degree, B. S. in S. T. 

Scienee' Groui) A. -Phymori sciences; B.-Biological sciences; C.-Domestlc 
arts and sciences; degree, B. S. ^omesuc 

Graduate courses. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college 

eJST " «-“•*•*- *•*•.**,*• y»- p-wviu 

Tuition (free to residents of Hawaii) 

Board 

Room 225 

Faculty 22^ ’ ¥ ' DUal expon8e6> * DcIudill « books and stationery . . .’ ' ' ' ' ' ‘ ' ' ^ 

Studente 105, embracing 12 Chinese, 5 Japanese, 2 Koreans, 2 Filipinos 3 from 
Caucasian foreign countries. p n os, 3 from 

JLT™ 1 ‘"Tf account of its location the college is able to 

provide special facilities for instruction in the agriculture of tropicttTcountrios 
£Z£ «~1 in „ d .Minn, 

inVoTnd^enZo? *“** ^ ch “ olo ^ h “ ™**«y been introduced, to train men 
n tho fundamentals of sugar chemistry, sugarcane production* and the manufacture 

. 

in the engineering of sugar plants. ^ ° engjneerin ^ offerB a course 

^Hawaii’s climate, which permits outdoor work throughoutthe year, and the variety' 





; to 
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akkoub nrsTirun. or tichkologt, CMoi*o, m., • city of a,**4,oi« 
Inhabitants. Founded, 1898. 

'Undergraduate Department. 

Admission: 15 unite; 12$ preecribed-^3$ mathematics, 3 English, 2 science, 1 his- 
tory, 2 foreign language, 1 mechanical drawing. 

Courses, 4 years: 

Mechanical engineering; degree, B. S. inM. E. 

Electrical engineering; degree, B. S. in E. E. 

Civil engineering; degree, B. S. in C. E. 

Chemical engineering; degree, B.fJ. in Ch. E. 

Fire-protection engineering; degree, B. S. in Fire Protection Engineering. 

Architecture; degree, B. 8. in Arch. 

Industrial arts; degree, B. S. in Industrial Arts. 

Graduate Department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: M. S.— One year of postgraduate study; thesis. M. E., E. E., C. E., 
Ch. E., Fire Protection Engineer. — Conferred without resident study upon gradu- 
ates of Armour Institute who have had at least three years’ successful engineering 
practice or teaching, , and who present a .thesis. 

Expenses: 

Tuition.. $175 

Board and room, per week 6-8 

Total annual expense. 550 

Faculty, 56*. 

Students, 527, of whom 19 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students . — The department of fire-protection engineering 
offers instruction in these subjects: Fire-protection engineering, underwriters’ require- 
ments, special hazards, insurance practice and schedule rating, and electrical machin- 
ery. The Underwriters’ Laboratories at Chicago, conducted and maintained by the 
fire-insurance companies of the country, have excellent facilities for experimental 
and research work. . 

Through cooperation with the Art Institute of Chicago, exceptional facilities fo$ 
courses in architecture are provided. 

In the department of civil engineering the institute has recently established courses 
in aeronautics, including instruction in aerodynamics, aeronautical designing, and 
gas engines. 

UHIVEBSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, 111,, a city of 2,844,018 Inhabitants, and 
one of the great railway eenteYs of the country. Incorporated, 1890; coeduca- 
tional. 

The Colleges, four-year undergraduate courses. The work is divided into two parts. 
That of the first two years is spent in the “Junior College.” At its completion 
the student having received the title of “Associate” passes on to the “Senior 
College,” for the work of the two last years before the bachelor’s degree. 

Admission: The subjects are arranged in these groups: (1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) 
modern languages other than English, (4) history, civics, and economics, (5) 
mathematics, (6) science. 

Required: Fifteen units, including 3 in English; 3 (or more) in a single group, 
(w more) in another single group, l-6;.2 Xor less) in any of the groups. 

' five units may he offered in any subjects accepted by a recognized ,66 condary 
*./ ■ • school. / ’ 

Degrees: A. B., B. 8., Ph. B. The subjects, in which a student specializes deter- 
mine the degree tp be awarded. 
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The Graduate Schools/ 1, „ , , , . , 

i Ogden School of Scienoe. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognised college. 

Degree* A, M. and M. 8.— One year of postgraduate study; th ^A» 

Ph. D.— Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. The doctor’s d<*ree is given 
“not on the basis of the completion of a certain amount of time spent on a 
specified program, but as the recognition and mark of high attainments and 
ability in the candidate’s chosen province.” 

The Divinity School. 

English Theological 8eminary. 

Admission : Fifteen units, as in the colleges. Four yean prescribed curriculum of 
resident study during summer quarters and nonresident correspondence work 
during remainder of year. 

Graduate Divinity School. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree tram a reeqgniaed college. 

Degrees: 

A. M. — One year of postgraduate work; thesis. 

D. B. — Three yean of postgraduate work; thesis. ' 

Ph. D. Four years of postgraduate work; thesis. (See note regarding this 
degree in the Graduate Schools.) * 

The Law School. 

Admission, for the degree LL, B.: Granted to mature students who’ have completed 
work equivalent to the college entrance requirements. 

Degree: LL. B. — Three years of study. 

Admission, for the degree J. D.: Three years of collegiate work. Before receiving 
the J . D. ( students must receive a bachelor’s degree from Chicago or an equivalent 
college. The first year in the.' law school may be counted toward this, and the 
bachelor’s degree be awarded at its completion. 

Degree: J. D.— Two or three yean of postgraduate work, dependent upon whether 
the undergraduate work has included one year of law. 

The Medical School (Kush Medical College). 

Admission: Two years of collegiate work, including chemistry, physics, biology, 
two years of Latin, and a reading knowledge of French or German. 

* Degree: M. D. — Five years, one year to be spent as an interne in a hospital or in 
advanced work in one of the departments of the schooL 
School of Education. . 

The University Elementary School and the University High School (Seep 144) 
The College. 

Admission: IB units, as in the other colleges. (See p. 142.) 

Degrees: • - 

A. B. t S. B. t or Ph, B. in Education — four yearn. 

Kindergarten Primary Certificate: — two years. 

Manual Arts Certificate — two years. 

Home Economics and Household Arts Certificate— two years. 

Graphic and Plastic Arts Certificate — two years. 

Supervisor’s Certificate (for kindergarten and elementary schools) — one year. 
Graduation from a normal or kindergarten training school is required for 
admission to this course. 

To obtain the Home Economics anjl Household Arts, Graphic and Plastic 
Arte, or Supervisors Certificate, three years of teaching experience or a, 

■ two^y ears’ normal' course above a four- year high school is required* 
Graduate Department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: A. M„ M.S.,Ph, D., conferred by the Graduate Scfioola.of Arts, lit- 
; erature, and Sdenco. 
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College of Commerce and Administration. . ' 

The Trade and Industry Division— For thoee intending to enter various busmen 
pursuits. - 

The Charitable and Philanthropic Division— For thoee intending to enter social 
service work. 

The Public Service Division— For those expecting to work in various public 
service bureaus. ■ . . ■ 

Undergraduate Departments. 

Admission: 15 uniter, as in the other collages. 

Degree: Ph. B. — Four-year course. 

Graduate Departments. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognised college. 

Degrees: A. M. and Ph. D. — Conferred under the same conditions as in the 
graduate school. « 

College of Religious and Social Sciences— A group within the College of Com- 
merce and Administration, planned* to meet the needs of these classes of 
students: (1) Those preparing to be Y. M. C. A. secretaries or to fill like 
positions; (2) those preparing for the work of medical missionaries (for this a 
college course and a medical course are presupposed); (3) thoee preparing 
for the ministry, who can not afford time for a separate college and divinity 
school course. 

Admission: 15 units' as in the other colleges. / 

Degree: Ph. B. — Four-year course. 

Expenses: 

Tuition — 

Colleges, Graduate School, Divinity School, School of Education, 


College of Commerce and Administration $120 

School of Law... X60 

School of Medicine; IgO 

' Room (university dormitory) 1 .* 60-225 

Board (university commons) # 130-225 

Total annual expense 340-715 

Faculty, 337. 


Students, 7,853, of whom 147 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students.— (1) As parts of the School of Education the 
university maintains a high school and an elementary school of standard type. These 
give unusual opportunity for observation of methods and for the practice teaching 
required of all students. A psychopathic laboratory, well equipped with special 
apparatus, provides facilities for work with mentally deficient children. 

(2) The Medical School is among the best in the' country, 

(3) The Divinity School requires that students shall select one of the following as a 
field for future work: The pastorate, religious education, social service, foreign mis- 
sionary work. Variods curricula are prescribed to fit each particular field. Special 
attention should be called to courses in the department of practical sociology. 

(4) Courses offered in the Graduate Schools are of the highest rank.. Opportunities 
for specialization are offered in the following departments: Philosophy, psychology, 
education, political economy, political science, history, history of art, sociology and 
anthropology, household administration, comparative religion, Semitic. languages and 

^and patristic Greek, Sanskrit and Indo-European comparative 
philo logy , Gteek, Latin, romance, Germanic, English language and literature, general 
literature/- mathematics, astronomy and astrophysics, 'physics, chemistry, geology, 
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PhyBi0,08y - P^^logy, botany, pathology, hygien* 

(6) The university is in Beeaion throughout the year. The calendar year is divided 
“‘° f ° Urq . Uarte ”' ^“y three of these are the equivalent of an academic year. Xntha 
majority of case. atudenta may, by attendance during the four quarter., cohaiderablr 
leaBen the number of academic yeara required for a degree. * 

A large correeppndence^udy department and 'a university college for aftomoonL 
evening, and Saturday classes are maintained. wraooi^ . 

'TTS n* XL1IWOIS ’ Ur bana -Champaign, m L. a city of 85,000 inhabit, 
anta 186 milea aouth of CUoago, 118 allea weat of Indlanapolla, 1M milaa 
of 8 ‘ ^ *"»*«*. IWi • “land-grant” InattS, SeS 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Ad “’ , 16 UniU ! ; C pr0 ® cribed r 3 English, 2 mathematic., 1 laboratory science. 
Additional preemptions for vanoua course., aa folloVa: Literature and art. buai- 
neaa, joumabam, household acience, and medical preparatory-2 foreigi Ian- 
guage, general acience and chemiatry— 1 acience. If admission to course in 
_ chenucal engineering is deaired, 2 unite of German are preacribed. 

Degree.: A. B. and B. S.— Four-year couraea. B. 8. ia conferred upon thoee doing 
the largsrpwt-of their work in applied acience. ■ 

College yt Engineering. 

Admiaaion: 15 unite; 7 preacribed-3 English, 3 mathematics, 1 laboratory aciencA ' 
C ourses, four years: Decree 

Architecture. B. 8. in Architect^. 

Architectural engineering B 8. in Architectural Engineering. 

Civ. engmeer. B. 8. in Civil Engineering 

Electrical engineering B. 8. in Electrical Engineering 

Mechanical engineering B. 8. In Mechanical Engineering 

Mining engineering - B. 8. in Mining Engineering 

Municipal mid sanitary engineering B. 8. in Municipal and 8anitary Engi- 

* neering. 

Rai way civil engineering.. B. S. in Railway Civil Engineering. 

Railway electrical engineering B. 8. in Railway Electrical En^L 

. neering. 

Railway mechanical engineering B. 8. in Railway Mechanical Engi- 

neoring. 

College of Agriculture; 

Admiaaion: 16 unite; 7 preecribed-3 Engliah, 2 mathematics, 2 acience 
Coursee, four years: < . Degree. 

Genend agriculture B. 8. in Agriculture. 

Floricultu .0 8. in Floriculture. 

Household acience B. 8. in Household Science. 

. j Ess r *-* • « «■'»—». 

Miw.— Four-year coufse. A courae ofVe year in public-school music 
is ottered and & teacher s certificate is granted at it* completion 
97267° — 15^ — 10 ' * 
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opportunities foe fobbiqh students. 


Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognized college. ' 

Degrees: 

M. A. and M. 8. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

'Master’s degree in Engineering (2 classes): 

1. Academic degree— M.S., with mention of specific subject, e. g., M. S. in 

Architecture. One year of postgraduate study in residence, after B. 6. ; 
thesis. 

2. Professional degrees — 

‘ M.* Arch.— after B. S. in Arch. 

Arch. E. — after B. S. in Arch. Engineering. 

0. E. — after B. S. in C. E., or B. S. in Municipal and Sanitary Engi- 
neering. * 

* E. E. — after B. S. in Electrical Engineering. 

M. E.— after B. S. in Mechanical Engineering. 

0. E., E. E., or M. E. — after B. S. in Railway Engineering, according to 
course taken. 

These professional degrees are awarded after at least three yean’ professional 
work, either (1) in residence or (2) away from the university (the second 
alternative, however, being open only to graduates of the University of Illinois) 
and the presentation of a thesis. In professional work may be included con- 
tributions to technical literature, activity in professional societies, investiga- 
tion of engineering problems, and .teaching of engineering subjects. 

Ph. D. — Three years’ postgraduate study; thesis. 

Library School. — For those wishing to enter library work as a profesion. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degree: Bachelor of Library Scionce— two-year course. 

School of Education. 

Students planning to teach and registered in the colleges of the university are, at 
, the beginning of the third year, enrolled in the School of Education and have the 
remaining two years of their undergraduate work directed by its faculty. The 
regular baccalaureate degrpe is granted. 

School of Law. 

Admission: Two years.of collegiate work. 

Degrees: 

LL. B. — Three-year course. 

J. D. — Three-year course, as forLL. B.; thesis. 

(A bachelor’s degree from a recognized college and a high grade of scholar- 
ship in the law course are prerequisites for I. D.)* 

College of Medicine (located in Chicago). 

Courses* ' 

(1) Eight years — four years in College of Liberal Arts and Sciences (Urbana) for . 
A. B., and four yearn in College of Medicine (Chicago) for M. D. Entrance 
requirement: 15 units; 8 prescribed— 8 English, 2 mathematics; I laboratory 
science, 2 foreign language. 

(2) Six years— special three-year course in College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
(Urbana), including substantially the subjects offered in a first-year course in 

' medicine and the two years in general arts and sciences required for admis- 
sion 'to the College of Medicine; and three years in College of Medicine (Chicago). 

. A. B. degree after first year in Cpllege of Medicine, and M. D. at end of course. 
Entrance requirement: Same as for (1) above. 

(It Is recommended that for the sake of the broader training, wherever possible, 
the student take the 8-year course.) 
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College of Medicine (located in Chicago) — Continued. 

Courses— Continued . 

(3) Four years. In College of Medicine (Chicago). Entrance requirement; (1) 15 
units of secondary work, including 8 prescribed— 8 EngliA, 2 mathematics, 2 * 
German, French, Latin, or Greek, 1 American history and' civics; and (2) two 
years (60 semester hours) of college work, including 30 prescribed — 8 chem-* 
istry, 8 physics, 8 biology, 6 German or French. B. S. degree after first two 
years and M. D. after fourth year. 

College of Dentistry (located in Chicago). 

Admission: 15 units work in nil approved secondary school. 

Degree: D. D. S.— Three-year course. 

School of Pharmacy (located in Chicago). 

Admission: 

For degree of Graduate of Pharmacy, 2 yean of work in an approved secondary 
school. 

For degree of Phar. Chem. ; graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degrees: Graduate in Pharmacy— two-year course. Four years 1 practical drug ex- ' 
.perience. The time spent in- residence at the school may be counted a 
part of this requirement. 

Phar. Chem.— Two-year course, with special emphasis upon laboratory . 
work. 

Expenses: ' . ' 


Tuition — 

School of Music./..!.. 

College of Law 

College of Medicine . . 

' College of Dentistry... 
School of Pharmacy — 
Shorter course 

Longer course 

Incidental fee — 1 


120-454 

60 

120-165 

160 

76 

125 


Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Agriculture/ 

Library, and Music School ' 

Board, at Urbana 

Boom, at Urbana 

Board and room, at Chicago, per week 

Total annual expense 

Faculty, 753. 


24 

144-180 
' 72-80 
5-6 
376-450 


Students, 5,539, of whom 190 are from foreign countries. » 

0/ special interest to foreign student *.— Located in the heart of the great com country, 
the university, in the College of Agriculture, offers particularly strong courses dealing 
with this pain and its culture. 4 close affiliation maintained with the State experi- 
ment station enables the university to support a much larger faculty and permit a 
higher degree of specialization than would otherwise be powible. Among the note- 
>*Cfchy courses in. this college may be mentioned animal husbandry, with opportunity 
for advanced work in animal nutrition; agronomy, particularly soils and grains; 
entomology, and landscape gardening. 1 1 

The College of Engineering is of first rank. > The work in dvil and electrical, en* 
gineering is particularly strong, and the university maintains an engineering experi- 
ment station devoted entirely to research 


In the newly organized College of Commerce, the university offers courses in business . 
administration, including social and industrial economics, accountancy, banking, and 
railway administration. The work in railway administration is divided into two'gen- 
^ .cops^; in one, emphasis i? upon traffic and accounting; the other, wiA 
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upon the transportation service, prepares men directly for transportation department 
of railways. 

Preparation for journalistic work, either' on the managerial and advertising, ‘or on 
the reportorial, literary or editorial aide, is provided. 

The Library School is among the beet in the country. The course includes, numer- 
ous visits to libraries, book binderies, book stores, and printing establishments in 
the vicinity, and each student is required to spend at least one month in practical 
work in an assigned public library. 

The Graduate School, which has recently been reorganized, is of high rank. 


NORTHWESTERN UN^tERSXTY, Evanston a$d Chicago, HI. The College of 
Liberal Arts, the Graduate School, the College of Engineering, the Theological 
Schools, the School of Huslc, and the School of Oratory, are located In Evanston, 
a city 'of 86,000 inhabitants, 18 miles north of the center of Chioago, and con- 
tinuous with It. The Schools of Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, and 
Commerce are In Chicago, 4 a city of 8,844,018 inhabitants. Founded, 1861. 

College of Liberal Arts (undergraduate). 

Admission: 16 units; 6J prescribed— 3 English, 2 \ mathematics. 

Degrees: A. B. and B. S.— Four-year courses. 

Graduate School. A 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from recognised college. w 

Degrees: 

A. M. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Ph. D. — Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

M, S. T.— Three years in a theological school; one year of postgraduate work, 
in theology; thesis. 

Medical School. 


Admission: Two years of college work. 

Degree: M. D. — Four-year course and additional hospital year. 

Law School. 

. Admission : One year of college work. A graduate of a recognized aoerndary school 
who is more than 20 yearn old may be admitted. 

Degrees: 

LL. B. and J. B, — Three-year course. 

LL. M. — One year of study after receiving LL. B. ; thesis. 

J. D. — (The candidate for this degree must have a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized college.) One year of postgraduate study after LL. 11. 

College of Engineering. 

Admimion: As in College of Liberal Arts. 

Degrees: 

B. 8. — Four-year course. 

E. E. and C. E. — Five-year course. 

School of Pharmacy. « 

Admission: Fifteen units. 


Degrees:’ 

Graduate in Pharmacy— Two years of six months each. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist — Two years of nine months each. 
DenUl School. 

1 ‘ Admission: Graduation from recognized high school. 

Degree: D, D, S.—Four-ye^r course. 
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School of Commerce. • 

Admission: Two years of collegiate work. 

Degree: B. B. A.— 1 Three years’ study and thee is. ' 

Garrett Biblical Institute, primarily a Methodist theological seminary, but open to 
any properly recommended students. 

Graduate School Of Theology. 1 • 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recounted collie. 

Degree: B. D. — Three* yeor course. 

Miscellaneous: 

School of Music. . 9 

School of Oratory. 

Preparatory schools—** 

Evanston Academy (Evanston). 

Grand Prairie Seminary (Onarga, III.). 

- Elgin Academy (Elgin, 111 ). 

Expenses: 

Tuition— • 

College of Liberal Arts j U 0 

Graduate School (based on courses taken), not to exceed " . 40 

* Medical School ! * . ! 175 

Law School ^ 

Engineering School ” ’ 

School of Pharmacy — 

coura ® leading to degree Graduate in Phannacv jqq 

For eburse leading to degreo Pharmaceutical Chemist. . . 140 

Dental School ; ^ ^ ™ 

School of Commerce (based on courses taken), average..! . 45 

Theological School, fteo. 

Board, |5 to $7 a week. ' 

Room, $5 to $12 a month. ' 

Total annual expense \ 38^-585 

Faculty, 477. # ' 

Students, 4,791, of whom 115 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students .— The medical school and pharmacy school 
occupy three large and well-equipped buddings. In addition numerous hospitals 
and dispensaries throughout the city provide abundant opportunities for clinical 
instruction. \\ eslcy Hospital and Mercf Hospital each conducts a training school 
for nurees with a rurriculum under the supervision of the university. 

Thu Dental School is of the first rank. A speejal postgraduate or practitioner’s 
course, beginning the day after commencement and lasting four weeks, is offered. 

The location of the School of Commerce, in Chicago, offers unusual opportunities 
for practical observation and study of modern business and business problems in om> 
of the country’s greatest commercial centers. 

The Coll ego of Engineering introduces an unusual number of nontechnical courses 
into its curriculum with the intention of giving its graduates a'broader and more 
general training than is commonly done. 

A Nurwcgian-Danish and a Swedish Theological Seminary are maintained to train 
students for work in this country among people of the respective nationalities. 
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UhltlESlTT OF NOTE! DAKS, Notre Dame, Xnd., town of 1,000 inhabitants 
8 miles from South Bend, Ind., a city of 68,108 inhabitants, and $0 miles east 
of Ghlcafo, Ql., city of 8,344,018 Inhabitants. Founded, 1848, 

College of Arts and Letters. 

Admission: 16 units; 13 proscribed— 4 English, 2 Latin, 2 French or German, 
' 2 history, 2 mathematics, 1 sciouco. For tho department of classics all 16 units 

aro prescribed, there being 7 foreign language units required. These must be 4, 
Latin and 3 Greek. 

Degrees: A. B., Lit. B., Ph. B., Ph. B. in Journalism, Ph. B.in commerce— Four* 
year courses. " 

College of Science. 

Admission: 16 units; 13 prescribed — 4 English, 2 science, 3 mathematics, 2 foreign 
language, 2 history. / 

* Degrees: II. S., B. 8. in Chern., B. 8. In Biol,, B. 8, in Phar.— Fourt-year courses. 
A thesis is required. 

Short courses in pharmacy. Two years for thoso who havo completed one year of 
high-whool work, and leading to degree Ph. G. Threo years fur those who havo 
completed two years of high-achool work, aud leading to degree Ph. C. 

College of Engineering. 

Admission: 16 units, as in College of 8cience. 

Degrees: C. E., M. E,, E. E., E. 11., Chem. E. — Four-year courses. A thesis 
is required. 

College of Architecture. 

Admission: 16 units? as in the College of Science. 

Degrees: . 

B. S. in Architecture, B. S. in Architectural Engineering — Four-year courses’ 
M. 8. in Architecture, M. 8. in Architectural Engineering — One yydr post- 
graduate study; thesis. Theao masters' degrees may also bo conferred for 
work done in absentia. 

College of Law. 

Admission: 16 units; 13 prescribed, as in the College of Letters. 

Degrees: , . 

LL. B. -/Three-year course. 

LL. M. — One year after LL. B.; thesis. 

LL. D, or D. 0. L. —Three years after. LL. B; thesis. 

For either of these degrees, an A. B. or a B. 8. is a prerequisite. 

Collego of Music. 

Admission: As in the College of Arts and Letters. ' 

, Degree: B. Mus. — Four-year course. 

Graduate courses: 

Admission; Bachelor's degree from a recognised college. 

Degrees: 

Master of Music — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

“ Ph.D. — Throe years of postgraduate study; thesis. < 

Expenses: Board, room, and tuition, 8400. ^ / 

Faculty, 70. N / 

Students, 1,028, of Whom 67 are from foreign countries. > / 

Of tptdal inUrut to foreign itudenU . — The College of Engineering is equipped with 
ample ^ laboratories and shops for instruction in civil, mechanical,, electrical, nrini/ig, 
arid chemical engineering. The proximity to the city of South Bend affords, the 
student opportunity for observation in modern engineering plants. . 

Although students of all religious denominations are admitted, the university is 
strictly a Roman Catholic institution. 
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PUKDUX TTNTVrtBSrrT, Late ystte, Ind., a dty of SO, 000 a^jj 

1860; a "land-grant” Institution ; coeducational. 

Admission: 15 unite; 9} proscribed— 3 English, 2 foreign language, 24 auU,.^ 
1 science, 1 history. For the engineering schools an additional 4 unit of solid 

geometry. 

UndeigruUuato courses, 4 years: ~ £i 

Science B S 

-Apiculture , B. S. in Agriculture. 

Chemical engineering B. S. in Chemical Engineering 

Civil engineering U. S. in Civil Engineering 

Elec trical engineering 1 B. 8. in Electrical Engineering 

Mechanical engineering B. 8. in Mechanical Engineering. 

Pharmacy B. 8. in Pharmacy. 

A two-year course in pharmacy leads to the degree Pharmaceutical Chemist. 
Graduate Department. 

Admiarion: Bachelor’s degree from a recognised college. 

Degnos: M. 8., M. 8. in Agriculture, M. E. r 0. E., E- E., Ch. E.-pne year of 
postgraduate study and thesis. / 

Expenses: 

Tuition (for nonresidents of Indiana)...., . I fx 00 

Bomd. per week : - |3. MM.' 00 

Room, per month • <.60-«.00 

Entrance and incidental fee. ; qq 

A verago annual expeuae ' 32fi 00 

Faculty, 179. 

Students, 1,987, of whom 34 aro from foreign countries. 

0/ special interest to foreign students. —The engineering counts, with exceptional 
laboratory equipment and large faculty, afford excellent opportunity for the study 
of civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical engineering. 

The School of Pharmacy is organized on the basis of college work; the Schoo> of 
Agriculture emphasises work in animal husbandry, agronomy, horticulture, and dairy 
husbandry. In tho School of Science extensive courses in chemistry, physics 
and Iriology, including bacteriology and forestry, are offered. 

IOWA STATS COLLSOB, Ames, lows, a town of 4,000 inhabitants. Founded 
1858; a ” land-grant” Institution. 

Ad minion: 15 unite; 8J prescribed— 5 English, 24 mathematics, 1 history, 2 foreign 
languages. For admission to the division of engineering an additional one-half 
unit solid geometry is proscribed. 

Collegiate courses. 

Division of Agriculture:* 

Four-year courses — 

Agricultural Education; degree, B. 8. in Agricultural Education. 

' -Agricultural Engineering; degree, B. 8. in Agricultural Engineering. 
Agronomy; degree, B. 8. in Agronomy. 

• Animal Husbandry; degree, B. 8. in Animal Husbandry. ' 

Dairyings degree, B. 8. in Dairying. . . 

Forestry; degree, B. S. iu'Forestry. 

Horticulture; degree, B. S. in Horticulture. 

"Five-year courses—: 

Agricultural Engineering; degree, B. 8. in Agricultural Engineering. 
Forestry; degree, B. 8. in Forestry. • - 

ficienceand Agriculture; degree, B. 8. and B. 8. (in specific tubjecte). - 
Two-year course-— Agriculture; certificate. 
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Collegiate oott mn Continued. 

Division of Engineering: v 

- / Four-year courses — ^ _/ 

. Agricultural Engineering; degree, B. S. in Agricultural Engineering. 


. Ceramics; degree, B. S. in Ceramics. 

Chemical Engineering; degree, B. S. in Chemical Engineering. 

Civil Engineering; degree, B. S. in Civil Engineering. 

Electrical Engineering; degree, B. S. in Electrical Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering; degree, B. S. in Mechanical Engineering. 
Mining EnginejiilKg; degree, B. S. in Mining Engineering. 
Structurings; degree, B, S. in -Structure Design. 

Five-year courses — - • 

Agricultural Engineering; degree, B. S. In Agricultural Engineering. 
Civil Engineering; degree, B. 8. in Civil Engineering. 

Electrical Engineering; degree, B. S. in Electrical Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering; degree, B. S. in Mechanical Engineering. 
Mining Engineering; degree, B. S. in Mining Engineering. 

Science and Engineering; degree, B. 6. and B. S. (in specific subjects). 
Division of Home Economics: 


Home Economics; degree, B. S. in Home Economics. — Four-year course. 
Science and Home Economics; degree, B. S. and B. S. in Home Economics. — 
Five-year course. 

Division of Indiistrial Science: 


Industrial Science; degree, B. 8.- — Four-year course. 

Science and Agriculture; degree, B. S. and B. 8. (in specific subjects). — 
Five-year course. 

Science and Engineering; degree, B. S. and B. 8. (in specific subjects).- — 
Five-year course. 

Science and Home Economics; degree, B. 8. and B. 8. in Home Economics.- — 
Five-year course. 

Science and Veterinary Medicine; degree, B. 8. and D. V. M. — Six-year 


'Course. • 

Division of Veterinary Medicine: 

Veterinary Medicine; degree, D. V. M. — Four-year course. 

Science and Veterinary Medicine; degree, B. 8. and D. V. M.~ Six-yoar 
course. • 

Special course for Practitioner’s Certificate. 

Graduate Department. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 


pV:' ■ 


Degrees: 

M. 8. (in specific subjects). — One year of postgraduate work. 

Ph. Dl — Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. The Engineering Division 
grants the following profeeedonaj^egrees at the completion of one year of post- 
graduate study and one year’s responsible practice, or of five yearn of responsi- 
ble practice: A. E., C. E., E. E., M. E., E. M. 

Expenses: ‘ * 

Ti ition (free to residents of Iowa) to nonresidents of Iowa . $50 

B( drtt and room, per week. ...... M . . ... 4-5 

; v In ddental fee.. .......... ....... ....... * 12 

' : Laboratory fees.. 

i ; T^talanm ial expense need not exceed- - w 350 

Faeufty: 22i. , 

t: 2,611, of whom 25 are from foreign countries. 
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QTwMJnUTt't to foreign UudmU — The college has a complete coune la foreatey, 
^opportunity for apecuhsation in the following grouper General forestryTw 
“gJTJ*- silviculture, forest utilization yrd products, forest protection, and forest 

„ C ° Ur ? e 1 in vete i rina 7 medicine includ* surgery, anatomy, medicine, pathology 
and bacteriology, physiology, and pharmacology. During the - senior yearttereis 
opportunity for special wot* in bacteriology and pathology or for individual research. 
Thorough courses are offered in agriculture, especially in imm«l husbandry 

”11?^' “• to S 

-d 5r^‘ CU '" ,i to • idtoUr hr thedivMoo. rf .tfculto.- 

STATS USITSSS1TT OT IOWA, Iowa Oily, Iowa, a city of 10,000 Inhabitants. 
Founded, 1847; ooeductUoiul. , * 

College of Liberal Arts, undeiferaduate. 

. Admission: 15 units; 8i pr5»fted-3 English, 2 in one foreign language, 1 history 
24 mathematics. . 

Degrees: ^ A 

B* A. — Four-year youme. ~ 

B - 8 -Sj^-yew combined course in liberal arte and medicine, homeopathic 
medicine, or dentistry. 

College of Education. 

Admission: As in College of liberal Arts. 

At the completion of a four-year course which fulfills £ll requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree and includes a specified amount of professional work, a certifi- 
cate is granted. 

College of Applied Science. 

Admission: 16 units; as in College of Liberal Arts, except that an additional one-half . 

unit in solid geometry is prescribed. 

Degrees: 

B. Eng.— Four-year course in » specific branch of engineering. 

B. 8.— Four-year course in general engineering or chemistry. 

Advanced professional degrees'aro granted to graduates in engineering who 
have had four years’ professional experience, one of which must have been in 
^responsible position ahd another of which may have been spent in graduate 

Graduate College. 

Admission: Bachelor^ degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: 

M. S., M. A.< — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

M. 8. in Medicine. One year of -postgraduate study and a thesis for those who 
offered preparatory work equivalent to that in the College of Liberal Arts and 
who have completed the four-year medical course. 

Pb. D.— Three years’ postgraduate study; thesis. 

College of Law. 

Admission; Two years’ collegiat©sWoBk. ' ' *■ 

Degree: LL. B.— Three-year course. 

College oj Medicine; ' 

Admission; Two years’- collegiate wo*, including a foreign language, physics 
chemistry, and biology.. 1 * *“*“**”' P*?*'*' 

Degree: M. D. — Four- year coune. - / . ' . 
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Faculty, 84. J . 

Students, 745, of whom 44 are from foreign countries. 

Of tp'cinl inter * 1 to foreign t <ttA«/ s ._Tho Audubon Sugar School, wW hi the 
only iiwUtutwn of its kind in America, is excellently equipped, and offers a cosine 
for training sugar experts. It includes chemistry, agriculture, mechanical engineer- 
ing, sugar making, study and design of sugar-house machinery, sugar chemistry, 
analysis, and fecial agriculture of the sugar cane. Practical work in the fields and 
BUgar house, atthe university sugar experiment station, is required during two fulleugar 
seasons, and properly qualified students may, in their fifth year, receive appointments 
or o season at standard salaries as assistant chemists and engineers. The library 
sample And th* material equipment, including a sugar house, fields of cane, and 
laboratories, is valued at about $100,000. 

°n accoiint °f the similarity of tho law systems of the State of Louisiana and the 
Spanish-Amencan countnes-the main differences between the Louisiana and 
Spanish codes are differences of detail rather than of fundamental principles-the work 
of the law School should prove of interest to students from those regions. 


Hew Orleans, La., a olty of SM.Mft 


TULANS UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA,. 

Inhabitants. Founded, 1834 . 

College of Arts and Sciences. 

Admission: 15 units. For B. A. degree, ;i preecribed-3 English, 3 mathematics 

3 t Dd e J', ther 2 Greek or ] hi8t6r y and 1 science. For B. S.'degree 12 

prescnbed- 3 English, 3 mathematics, 2 foreign language, 2 science, 2 history. 
' or 2 “ le “ ce ’ 1 “a^ewatica and 1 foreign language may be substituted.) 

„ ^ p £ rees: J - A > B. s -. B. A. in Education— four-year courses. 

College of Technology. 

Admission: 15 units, 10 prescribod-3 English, 3 mathematics, 2 foreign language, 
l~.j F0r 1116 2 ® clence > 1 mathematics and 1 foreign language maJX 

Degrees: ' 

B. Arch.— Four-year course in architecture. 

B . E.-Four-year course in the departments of mechanical and electrical engineer- 
", engineering, chemical. engineering, or architectural engineering. 
(The diploma will indicate tho particular course taken.) 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College (for women only). 

Admwsion: 15 units. For B. A., 12 prescribed-3 English, 3 mathematics, 6 foreign 
languages, 1 science. (For the equivalent in foreign language, 2 history mav be 
substituted.) For B. A. in Education, 9 prescrib^-3 S 2Tfa 

2 foreign language, 1 science. ’ 

Degrees: ' 

B. A., B. A. in Education — Four-year courses. 

Diploma in Art — Four yean in School of Art. 

B. Mua. — Fodr years in School of Music. 

W £wto^Mu^“ te<I “ &rt ’ mUriC ’ and houaehold economy, upon completion of 
Faculty of Graduate Studies. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: . 

M. E., C. E.^Chem, E., E. E.— Either one year resident postgraduate study «id 
thes»s t or two yearn professional work in absentia and thesis. . 

; A., M. 8.— One year of postgraduate study; thesis, 

^ PK. D^— Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. ' ' 

School of Medicine. ! - ■ 

Admission: One yew collegiate work, including biology, chemistry, physics and 
■ amodem languageothertlkn Engliah. 


. ■* L *. - ~ , unu ijyuaum. .. ■< • > ■*, 





i - "wbj m _ i .... ' . 

<m t 0^^mm fojt fohbigk students* 

'^ ' ScheoJ-of Dentistry. 

Admission: 15 units; 8 prescribed — 3 English, 3 mathematics, 2 foreign language. 
* «- Degree: D. D. 8. — Three-year course.* 

School of Pharmacy. 

Admission: 12 units; 5} prescribed — 3 English, 2} mathematics. 




r Ph. G. — Two-year course. 

;■ iph. C.— Three-year course. 

:_Pharm, D. — One year after Ph. C. 

School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

Courses in hygiene and tropical medicine, open to medical students, physicians, 
and others properly qualified. - 

.Degree: 

Dr: P. H. — Completion of course in public health. 

Diploma— D. T. M. — Completion of course in tropical medicine. 

College of Law. 

. Admission: 15 units; 7$ prescribed— 3 English, 2$ mathematics, 2 foreign language. 

' Degree: LL. B.— Three-year course. 

. Expenses: 

Tuition — 

Colleges of Arts and Sciencco and Technology $100 

College of Law, and Newcomb 90* 

College of Dentistry 150 

College of Medicine. 150-105 

College of Pharmacy 45 

Graduate School ... 20 

Board and rOom, at university 135-150 

Board and room, 'at Newcomb , 230 

Board and room, outside university, per month 10-22 

. Toted annual expense, approximated - 300-500 

Faculty: 300. 

Students: 1,487, of whom 47 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students , — The medical school is of high grade, and its 
location in a city of the size of New Orleans insures excellent clinical facilities. 
The postgraduate school provides special opportunities for advanced study and 
research, while the course in tropical medicine should attract students from southern 
countries. It consists of lectures and demonstrations, laboratory periods and clinics, 
and considers in turn diseases due to physical and chemical agencies, to vegetable 
and animal parasites, and those of unknown causation. Three laboratories are 
devoted especially to this work, one of which is set aside for graduate study and 
research, and the hospital facilities ore probably unexcelled in the United States. 

The courses in the law school are divided into two groupe — the common-law group 
and the Louisiana or civil-law group. Owing to the similarity of the Louisiana Code 
to that of the Spanish- American countries, the latter course should be of interest to 
students from those localities. 

The sugar engineering course of the College of Technology differs from any other 
; given in the United States. It trains students to design and erect sugar factories and 
; totakecharge as 1 general superintendents of their cheinical and mechanical operations. 
;:The industrial chemical engineering course gives training in applied industrial chem- 
istry as well.as mechanical Jnstnictionin the design ofchemical manufacturing 
plfuits. Special attention is given to reixtiorced concrete and structural design, 
irrigation and drainage. « A combined course in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
i^isalsogiven. - i 

.etuds^; ’.>•-*,/ V:- V . 
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OOUOHKB COLISG1, Baltimore, Xd., a city of 074,07s inhabitants; net* Wash* 
iagtoA, D. O., capital of the country, a city of 881,009 Inhabitants, founded, 
1885, for women only. . 

Admission: 15 units; 7J preocribed— 3 English, 2J mathematics. 2 Latin (prefer* 
ably 4}). . - 

Degree: A. B. — Four-year course. 

‘Expenses: 


Tuition. 


„ , - 1165 

225 

Boom 106 

Faculty, 32. 

Students, 422, of whom 4 arc from foreign countries. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UMVhkSITT, Baltimore, Xd., a city of 574,575 

40 miles from Washington, the -capital of the country. Pounded, 1867. 
Undergraduate" courses. 

Under the Faculty of Philosophy. 

A dmissi on: Secondary school record showing work in languages, mathematics, 
history, science, and drawing. Examination in English, mathmnetiffl , his- * 
tory, and the foreign languages. 

Degree: A. B. — Four years. 

In the Department of Engineering. 

Admission: Fifteen units; 12 prescribed— 3 English, 3 mathematics, 2 history, 

4 foreign languages (Latin, French, German). (For Latin 2 unite physics and 
manual t raining may be substituted.) 

Degree: B. 8. — Four years. * 

Graduate courses. 

Under the Faculty of Philosophy. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from' recognized college. 

Degrees: 

A. M.— Two years' postgraduate study. Essay. 

Ph. D.— Three years' postgraduate study; thesis. 

Under the Faculty of Medicine. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from recognized college, or knowledge equivalent 
to that implied by such degree, including work in Latin, Frenph, and German, 
biology, chemistry, and physics. 

Degree: M. D. — Four years' postgraduate work. 

Under the Department of Engineering. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 


. Expenses: 
Tuition. 


Master of C. E., Master of E. E., Master of M. E. — Two years’ postgraduate 
study. 

Ph. D. — Three years' postgraduate study; thesis. 


8150 


Tuition in the Medical School 2 40 

Beard, $3.50 a week and upward. 

Booms, ll;60 a week and upward. - : ' 

Faculty, 228. , , a J * / ... : 

Studento, 90Q, of whom 7 are from foreign countries. 

O/fptdal interut U> /outfit todenti;— From its foundation John. TTnpHn. has been 
primarily devoted to graduate study and is the pioneer in that field in this country; 
The highest of standards have always been maintained, both in the quality of 
instruotion givm* and in the work demanded ot the student in all departments. The 
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university is one of the very few in the United States requiring two yean instead of 
one for the master^ degree. The medical school stands in the front rank among 
•the schools of the country. Close connection between the university and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Dispensary, offers, excellence linical facilities and makes 
possible the* emphasis placed upon laboratory and hospital training. ' 

Members of the graduating class receive appointments as resident house officers in 
the hospital. 

The Technical School, opened in 1913, will probably be characterized by the 
same thoroughness and excellence of standards as are the other departments of the 
university. Graduate and undergraduate work is now offered in civil,.electrical,and 
mechanical engineering, and a liberal appropriation insures complete equipment and 
every facility for the new laboratories and buildings. . 


CLARK UNIVERSITY and CLARK COLLEGE, located at Worcester, Xus., a city 
of 154,941 Inhabitants. ' 

The university and the college, although separate institutions with separate facul- 
ties, are under the control of the same board of trustees and use the same buildings 
and equipment. , ♦ ' 

The University: Founded, 1887; coeducational; offers instruction in eight graduate 
departments only. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college, or the equivalent. 
Degrees: 1 

A. M. — At least one year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Ph. D. — At least three years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Faculty, 23. k 

Students, *90, of whom 8 are froiWoreign countries. 

The College: Founded, 1902. * 

Admission: Graduation from a recognized secondary school with 15 units credit. 

In cases of exceptional ability, 14' units may be accepted. 

Degree: A. B. — Three-year course. 

Faculty, 24. 

8tudents, 156, of whom 3 are from foreign countries. 


Expenses: 

Tuition— . 1 

College . $50 

University 100 


Board, college dining hall, $4 a week. ' 

Room, $1.50 to $3 a week. 

Total annual expense, $300 and upward. 

Of special interest to foreign students . — The university is strictly a graduate school. 
It is devoted primarily to research, secondarily to the training of inveetigatore and 
teachers. For both these ends it emphasizes the Importance of cloee personal rela- 
tions between profess© rs and students. Its small student body and large teaching 
staff have enabled it to foeter these relations. * 

• Especially noteworthy L both on account of the eminence of the instructors and the 
comprehensiveness of the courses, is the work in education, under which head is 
included instruction in psychology and pedagogy* The university is one of the few 
in the qountiy to possess an excellently equipped pedagogical museum. A childrens’ 
institute, provides special facilities fof various branches of child study. 

Clark College is tire only college mentioned in this bulletin which regularly grants 
the A.. B. in three yean. It seeks to do this without lowering the standard of the 
degree by requiring a greater amount off work of each student weekly, by the exclusion 
of ext ra neous activities (such as intercollegiate athletics) which make large demands 
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on the students' time, by maintaining a relatively large faculty, and by the immediate 
dismissal of all students who can not maintain the required pace. 

The library, used jointly by university and college, is exceptional in equipment 
and administration. It is maintained by an ample separate endowment which per* 
4niU the purchase of any book needed for any investigation. 



HAKVABD tnnv EBSITY, Cambridge, Maas., a city of 109,046 inhabitants, adjoin- 
ing Boston, 799,466 inhabitants. Founded in 1836, It Is the oldest American 
university. 

Harvard College, undergraduate department of arts and sciences. 

Admission: 16} units, by examination. Two plana. 

1. Examinations iii all subjects; 11} or 12} units prescribed for A. B. course — 3 

English, 2 Greek or 3 Latin, 2 modern languages, 2} mathematics, 1 history., 
1 science. 10} units prescribed for S. B. course — 3 English, 3 modern lan- 
guages, 2} mathematics, 1 history, 1 science. 

2. Secondary school record showing work in languages, science, mathematics, aqd 

history. Examinations in English, a foreign language, mathematics or 
science, and one other Bubject. 

Degrees: A. B. and S. B. - 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. — Advanced instruction in .the arts and pure 
science. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognized college. 

Degrees: 

A. M. — One year of satisfactory postgraduate study. 

Ph. D. — At least two years of advanced Btudy; a thesis; examination. “The 
requirements of time for the degree of doctor of philosophy are wholly sec- 
ondary.” 


Graduate School of Applied Science. — Including school of engineering, mining school, 
school of architecture and landscape architecture, school of forestry, school of 
applied biology. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognized college. 

Degrees: M. C. E., M. M. E., M. E., Met. E., M. E. E., MwArch., M. L. A., M. F. 
S. M— Two years of postgraduate study. S. D. — Requirements as for Ph. D. 
Graduate School of Business Administration. Scientific instruction in principles of 
* business organization and in specialized branches of modern business. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognized college. 

Degrees: M. B. A. — Two years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Divinity School. 

Admission: A. B. or equivalent. 

Degrees: 

S. T. B.— Three-year course. ' 

S. T. M.— One year of advanced study after taking S. T. B. 

Th. D. — Not less than two years of advanced study; thesis; examination. 

Law School. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognized college. 

Degrees: 

LL, B. — Three-year course. 

S, J, D.r— One year of advanced study after taking LL. B. 

Medical School. . " : 

Admission: Two yean of collegiate work. 

Degrees: 


M. D. — Four-year course. 

D. P, H.— One year’s study after taking M. D. 
Graduate School of Medicine. V 

Admission; M.D. 
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Dental JSchool. 

Admission: Graduation from secondary school , 

Degrees: D^ M. D. — Three-year course. 

School for Health Officers. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from recognized college, or M. D. 

Certificate: C. P. H. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bussey -Institution of Applied Biology. 

Arnold Arboretum. 

• Astronomical Observatory. 

Museums of Zoology, Ethnology, Archaeology, etc. 

Botanical Garden. 

Gray Herbarium. 

Library. 

Expenses: , 

Tuition in Harvard College and graduate schools $150 

In medical school ' 225 

In dental school 200-150 

9 Bond from students in Harvard College and graduate students 400 

Bond from students in medical and dental schools 50 

Rooms in dormitories 50-200 

Board at Memorial Hall, $5.25 per week. 

Board. at Foxcroft Hall, $3.50 per week. 

Faculty, 803; 

Students, 5,407, of whom 148 are from foreign countries. 

Radcliffe College. Affiliated 'with Harvard University. Admits women only. 
Umlergraduate Department — 

.^PwnisHion: As in Harvard College. 

Degree: A. B. — Four-year course. 

Graduate Department- 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: 

A. M. — One year postgraduate study. 

Ph. D. (See under Graduate School Qf Arts and Sciences.) - 
Exponses: 


Tuition . 




$200 

Board 216 

Room....: 72-324 

Faculty, 122. 

Students, 568, of whom 7 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students . — Harvard College offers exceptional advantages 
for undergraduate study because of the strong graduate schools included in the univer- 
sity, and because of the fact that many of the most distinguished scholars connected 
with these schools also give instruction to undergraduate Btudents. • 

The schools of engineering, architecture and landscape architecture and forestry 
are strictly graduate schools, and therefore demand a more extended general and 
special training than is usually required to secure degrees in these departments 
The medical schopl occupies a new spacious and magnificently equipped group of 
buildingB in Boston within easy reach of the hospitals affiliated, with it.. Clinical 
instruction is given at 17 hospitals, dispensaries, and infirmaries. This number 
includes the largest State and city institutions. * u About 80 appointments as internee 
and assistants are made annually to hospitals in and about Boston for terms Sf service 
varying from six months to two years.” Almost every graduate may receive one of 
these appointments. 
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The school for health officers, conducted by Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in cooperation, prepares young men for administra- 
tive positions as health officers, members of boards of health, secretaries, agents or 
inspectors of health organizations. The subjects embraced in the course include 
medical, biological, hygienic, and engineering sciences, together with practical health 
administration. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is one of the best equipped graduate 
schools in the count ry. The following departments are especially noteworthy by 
reason of the outstanding eminence of the professors connected with them, or be- 
cause of exceptional material equipment: Astronomy, biology, botany, chemistry, 
comparative literature, economics and sociology (called social ethics), education] 
English language and literature, Germanic languages and literature, history and 
government, philosophy and psychology, Romance languages and literatures. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass., a town of 6,00# 
inhabitants. A “land-grant” institution, incorporated in IMS; coeducational. 
Undergraduate course, 4 years. ^ ' 

Admission: 14 units; 8J prescribed— 2\ mathematics, 3 English, 2 modern lan- 
guages, 1 history. 

pegree conferred— B. S. * 

Work for all ‘during first two years is practically the same. In second semester of 
sophomore ~y ear the student solects one subject (agriculture, agronomy, animal 
husbandry, dairying, poultry husbandry, floriculture, forestry, landscape garden- 
ing, pomology, agricultural chemistry^ economic entomology, rural social science, 
microbiology, plant physiology and pathology, agricultural education) in which 
he wishes to specialize. In this and correlated subjects almost all the work of his 
final two years will lie. 

Graduate School: 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees conferred: 

M. S.— One and one-half years’ graduate study in two subjects; thesis; ex am in a- 
■ tion. 

Ph. D.— Three years’ graduate study in three subjects; thesis; examinations. 1 
Expenses: ^ 

Tuition, (free to residents of Massachusetts), nonresidents of Massa- 
chusetts; ;....' 

Tuition to foreigners' . # . ]2# 

1100111 39-11# 

Board (college dining ball) per week - 4 

Total annual expense t 249-35# 

Faculty, 67. 

Students, 610, of whom 7 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students . — Equipment for work in entomology is espe- 
cially complete. It includes a ‘library, a new fireproof entomological and zoological 
building with laboratories, museums, and lecture rooms; an eight-room building for 
instruction in bee-keeping; and an apiary with 50 colonies of bees. 

The bourse in pomology includes practical, systematic, and commercial pomology, 
with a course in spraying. For this work the college possesses 20 acres of orchard. 

Strong courses are offered in plant physiology and pathology, horticulture, agri- 
cultural chemistry, plant breeding, floriculture, landscape gardening, market garden- 
ing, agricultural economics, rural sociology, farm administration, dairying, micro- 
biology, poultry husbandry, and agricultural education. 

97257°— 15 11 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass., a city of 
728,465 Inhabitants. Incorporated, 1861; coeducational. 

Undergraduate courses: 

Admission: Examination. Prescribed subjects: Algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
physics, French, German, English, history. Evidence of satisfactory work in 
two electives or one continued throughout two years. Students from countries 
where a language other than English is spoken arg^fi most cases allowed to sub- 
stitute their own language for either French ortJerman. 

Four-year courses are offered in civil engineering, mechanical engineering, 
mining engineering and metallurgy, architecture, chemistry, electrical engineer- 
ing* bjology and public health, physics, general science, chemical engineering, 
sanitary engineering, geology, naval architecture and marine engineering, elec- 
trochemistry, and engineering administration. 

Five-year undergraduate courses are offered for those who wish to combine two 
related courses, to add to their strictly professional studies work of a moro general 
nature, or to distribute the work of a regular four-year course over five. 

Special, summer work is required between tho first and second years in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering and between the second and third years in civil 
and sanitary engineering, mining, and metallurgy. In connection with various 
deportments, students are given special facilities during tho summer to engage in 
field work or to visit and report on mines or industrial establishments. 

A thesis, original report, -or design is required at the completion of any course. 
Degree conferred, B. S. 

Graduate courses: 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college or scientific school. 

Degrees: 

M. S. — One year of postgraduate study if previous work is equivalent to insti- 
tute’s undergraduate courses; tlioHis. 

Ph. D. — Threoyearsofpodt^aduate study and research, mainly in general science. 
Doctor of Engineering. — Three years of poBt graduate study and^esearch, mainly 
in engineering subjects. 

School for Health Officers, a joint establishment of Harvard University an<l tho insti- . 
■ tute, to train students for public-health work. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognized college or M. D. 

Certificate: C. P. H. 

Expends: 

Tuition tmmm ' $250 

Board and room, per week 6 -8 

Laboratory breakage deposit 15-50 

Facility, 128 professors, 163 other members educational staff. 

Students, 1,816, of whom 114 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students. — Nearby are the Boston libraries; and the 
manufacturing district in which the institute is situated offers unusual opportunities 
for observation and practical work. The work in naval architecture and marine 
engineering is facilitated by the proximity ol the institute to the navy yard and the 
Fore. River Shipyard. Courses in this department include a study of mechanism, 
thermodynamics, applied mechanics, hydraulics, beat engineering, steam turbines, 
and marine engineering. [The institute also offers a complete five-year course in naval 
construction and has been selected by the United States Navy Department* to give 
•professional instruction to officers designated for the Corps of Naval Constructors. 
For a portion of this course the fee is $500, instead of $250 as in other courses. . 

For students in architecture there are two options: (1) General architecture with 
emphasis upon design and art, and (2) architectural engineering with emphasis upon 
structural, design and engineering.. 
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The graduate couree in aeronautical engineering include* theoretical 'dynamic* of 
rigid bodice ami fluitle and the general theory and design of aircraft. An aerody- 
namic laboratory provides facilities for reeearch and experiment. 

Tim work in civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering, and chemistry is note- 
worthy. \ 

Tim importance of laboratory work ha a always been rocogniaed at the institute, 
which now possesses cxcelFently equipped laboratories, several devoted to advanced* - 
roeoarch. The equipment in the electrical, mechanical, and hydraulic laboratories is 
08 ]>oeiaJIy complete. 

Students registering in civil engineering, mechanical engineering, mining engineer- 
ing ami metallurgy, electrical engineering, or sanitary engineering are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges bf students in the professional schools of Harvard University, 
and are eligible to degrees from the university in addition to those fro^Umi^iatnte. 

The inatituto has now in the process of construction a splendid newpEEtat Cam- 
bridge. on the banks of the diaries River. This will be ready for occupancy in 
September, 1910. 

MOtTNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South H«dley, Hiss., a town of 6,000 lnlubi- 
tants. Founded, 1536; for women only. ^ 

Admission: '15 units, 11 prescribed; 3 English, ! history, 4 Latin, 3 mathematics. 
Degrees: 

A. B. — Four-year course. ' 

A. M.— Ono year of postgraduate study and a thesis for those holding the i>arhc- 
lbr r s\legrec from a reeogni/.od college. 

Expenses: 

Tuition. $150 

Board and room 275 * 

Total annual expense, including laboratory fees ami incidentals 600 

Faculty, 00. 

Students, 796, of whom 14 arc from foreign countries. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston, Mass., a city of 789,466 inhabitants. * Opened, 1908. 

Admission: 72 credits, 1 34 prescribed— 12 English, 8 foreign language, 10 mathe- 
matics, 4 history. 


B. S.— Four-year courses in household economics, secretarial studies, library 
science, general science, or social woik. 

M., S. — One year of postgraduate study after B. S. Certificates are granted to 
students completing short courses in any of the departments mentioned above, 
or in that of industrial teaching. 


Faculty, 97. * 

Students, 1,074, of whom 7 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign student Siqjpnona offers, to women only* thorough 
courses, combining both professional and cultural studiee, and aiming tofiUhe student 
to earn an independent livelihood. - ' 

In addition to the regular four-year programs there are ope-year and two-year 
courses, deei^ncki for college graduates, which lead to the bachelor’s degree, and also 
courses of one year for students who are not candidates for a degide. In all depart- 
ments the curricula are largely prescribed and emphasis is placed upon the 
practical side of the work. 


Degrees: 


Expenses: 

Tuition *. 

Board and room 

Total annual expense. 


200-300 

415 
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SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, Mass., a city of 19,000 Inhabitants. Founded, 
1871, for women only. ^ 

Admimion (undergraduate work): 14) unit*; 10) proscribed — 3 English, 2) mathe- 
matics, l history, 4 Latin or G rook . 

Degree: A. B. — Four-year course. 

Admission (graduate work): Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: 

A. M. — One year of post gnuju ate work. Also conferred ii]>on Smith graduates 
for work dono in ah^entia after three years and the presentation of thesis. 

Ph. D. (rarely conferred). — Three yearn’ postgraduate study; thceis. 


Expenses: 

Tuition $150 * 

Board and n>om. at college! 300 

Board and. room, away from college, per week G-12 

Faculty, 126. . 

Students, 1,G38, of whom 2 are from foreign countries. 


Of tptcial interett to foreign itudents. — A fuud of $7,500 has recently l>een donated 
by the ckuw of 1890 to establish the La tin- American scholarship of the rhuw of 1890. 
This .will yield from $337.50 to $375 a year. Preference in the award of the scholar- 
ship will bo given to deserving condidatea from Latin-American countries. 

TUFTS COLLEGE, Tufts College, Mass., near Boston, a city of 722,465 inhabit- 
ants. Founded, 1862. * , 

^School of Liberal Arts. Undergraduate. 

\ Admission: 15 units; 8) prescribed— 3 English, 2 foreign language, 1 history, 2) 
l mathematics. 

Degrees: 

A. B. and B. 8.— Four-year cuurees. 

B. S. in Chonustry.— Four-year course. 

Engineering School: 

Admission: 14 units; 9 preacribod — 3 English, 2 foreign language, 1 history, 3 
mathematics. 

Degree: B. 8. — Four-year courses in civil, Htructiir.il, mechanical, electrical, and 
chemical engineering. 

Graduate School. 

Admission: Bar holer's degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: M. A. and M. S.— Ouo )*ear of jHwtgraduate study; thesis. 

*■ Crane Theological School (Univcrsalist). 

Admission: Aa in School of Liberal Arts. 

Degree: B. D. — Five-year course. This degreo is also conferred ujxjn students who 
have obtained a bachelor's degree from a recognized college and complete a three- 
year course in the theological school. ' 

Jackson College. An undergraduate college for women equivalent to the School of 
Liberal Arts. 

Admission: 15 units, as in tfio School of Liberal Arts. 

Degrees: A. B. and B. S. — Four-year courses. 

Medical School (Boston). 

Admission: One year’s collegiate woik, including physics, chemistry, biology, and 
Gorman or French. - - 

Degree: M, D. — Four-year courso. 

Dental School (Boston). * 

Admission: 14 units; 8) prescribed— 3 English, 2 foreign language, 1 physics, 2) 
mathematics. 

Degree: D. M. D.— Three^year course. . 


L 
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Expenses: 
s Tuition- 

School of Liberal Arts, Jackam College. . 

Graduate Sc hool 
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Crane Theological Sch«*ol (imlndim: n *>nD . 


Medial and Dental School*.... 


Engineering School 

Board at college, $4.50 a week ' 
Boom at college 


Hoard and room at Uncoil, $5.50 to $7 a week. 
Total annual expense 


Faculty, 2(i2. 



Student*, 1,241, of whom 33 arc from foreign muntrief 1 . 

Ofwcjal inl.Tnt to/ordgn tludnilt - The Denial School is woll equipped, and ita 
location in a city of the size of Boaton-aasurea excel lent clinical facilities. 

A fi iur-yoar niurao in chemistry loading to the dogroe of B. S. fits men for positions 
of responsibility in industrial chemistry. 

Tho Sch.Kd Engineering offers courses in civil, struct ural, electrical, mechanical 
and chemical engineering. In all departments the work of the first two years is the 
same, and aims to give the sludent a strong scientific foundation for work in hia 
chosen held, ami as hheral an education us jswible. Advanced and technical study 
in the different fields of engineering begins in the third year. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Worcester, Mass., a city of 1M 941 
Inhabitants. Founded, 1865. 

I'ndergraduate Department: 

Adnii^'on: Graduation from a recognized secondary school, including work in 
English, algebra, plane and solid geometry, history, two foreign languages (one 
of which must bo French or German), chemistry or physics. 

IVgrec: 13. S.— F<*hr*yoar course; thesis. 

Graduate Department. 

Ad in union: Bachelor’s degTeo from a recognized college. 

Degree*: M. S, — One year postgraduate study; theai*. 

Sc. D.— Three years’ postgraduate study; theais. 

-M.E .E. E. C.E. . Oh. E.-Ono year postgraduate study; thesis. Those degrees 
may also bo conferred upon graduates, of the institute who have had throo 
years professional experience, including resimnuiblo charge of work in that 
line for which tho degree is to bo given, and who present a thesis 
Expenses: 

Tuition..,/. 

Board an4 nK>m, $4.25 a week and upward. 

Total amiual expense 

Faculty, 59. / 

Student*, 54,1, of whom 12 are from foreign countries. 

Of speeial; interest to foreign student *,— Strong eoui^, 

civil, and electrical engineering, chemistry, and gene7aT_ . „„ „ mwu} mvB 

ospecial emphasis upon practice work. It Wthe first institution in the country to 

w^il ? orkah<, ! ) V'' 1 onn f ction Wlti <*>»m** in engineering. These supplement 
the well-omupped laboratories. The shops are run under commercial conditions, 
affording the student valuable training in scientific management. Instruction- hi 
electn«l engineering design, and electric railway engineering is offered in the depart- 
ment of dlectrual engineering. ^ 


$150 


500-000 


offered in mechanical, 
nee. The institute lays 


i 

L 


m 
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^MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES, Houghton, Mioh., a town of 6,000 inhabi- 
yf touts. Founded, 1865. 

Admission: 15 units, 9 prescribed^ English, 2 mathematics, 1 physics, 2 foreign 
language, $ bookkeeping, $ physiography. 

Degree: E. M.— Four-year course. If the student attends the summer session it 
^ is possible to fulfill the requirements in three calendar years. A candidate 
^ Amy, upon application, receive the B. £$• 

Expenses: # 

Tuition, residents of Michigan $25 

Tuition, nonreaidentaof Michigan ; 150 

Minimum annual expense . v 550 

Board and room, $25 a month and upward. 

Faculty, 25. * 

Students, 135, of whom 8 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students . — The college gives courses in metallurgy; 
mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining engineering; ore dressing; geology and 
mineralogy; and technical writing. The location of the college makes posuble 
. practical work in copper and iron mining. „ ' * * 

UNIVEBSjbrY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Mich., a city of 14,000 inhabitants. 
Founded, 1887; coeducational. 

College of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Undergraduate*'. 

Admission: 15 units, 8 prescribed— 3 English, 2 foreign language, 2 mathematics, 
1 science. . 

Degrees: 

A. B. — Four-year course. A student who has completed half this work in mathe- 

matics and the physical and biological qciencea.may, if he desires, receive the 
degree!!. S. " 

B. 8. In Forestry.— Four^year course in forestry. ^ 

Special course in landscape design, 5 years. . (B. S. or A. B. at end of fodrth 
year. M. L. D. at end of fifth year.) * ’ ' 

B. S. in Chemistry. — Four-year course specializing in chemistry. 

College of Engineering and Architecture. 

Admission: -15 units; 11 J or 12 prescribed:— 3 English, 3 mathematics, 1 physics, 
1 history, 2 foreign language, 1 J or 2 to bo selected from the following: Chemistry 
1 , trigonometry J, French or Gerrian 1 or 2, Greek or Latin 1 or 2, manual training 1 . 
Degrees; . . 

B. S. in Engineering. — Four-year course. 

B. 8. In Architecture.— Four-year course. 

Medical School. ^ 

. Admission: Two years* collegiate work. 

Degree: M. D.— Four-year course. 

Law School. 

Admission Two yeaiq* collegiate work. 

Degrees; 

k DL. B.— Three-year course. 

LL. M, — One year after LL. B. * ' 

J, D,— Throe-year course for those having a bachelor's degreo from a recognized 
college. 

College of Pharmacy, / / " 

-A4ftission: I5 unlto^S proscribed— 3 English, 2 foreign language, 2 mathematics, 
" l phyrics. 

Degree*: • 

Ph.O^Twoyear course. 

Fh. O.^Tbieo-yearcourso, 

<v ,1). 0 . in Plurmicjr-Fou^ 

11 ■ ‘i.il. i ^ 1 • ‘V./C* , ' V ■:'» . 
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Homeopathic Medical School, offers work in medicine and surgpnr, especially from 
a homeopathic standpoint. 

Admission: One /year of collegiate work; two yeare of collegiate work in fall of 1916. 
Degree: M. D.— (Four- year course. 

College of Dental Shcgery. 

Admission: 15 unite; 9 prescribed— 3 English, 2 mathematics, 2 science, 2 Latin 
Odo year of collegiate work in fall of 1916. 

Degrees: 

D. D. S. — Three-year course. 

D. D. Sc .-—At least one year of postgraduate work. Two years of practice, and. 
publication of original articles of scientific value, are prerequisite for this 
degrees 

Graduate School. * 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: 

A.M. and M. S. — One year postgraduate work. ^ 

M. S. in Forestry. — One year of postgraduate work after B. 8. in Forestry. 

M-. L*. D.— One year postgraduate work after A. B. 

M. S. in Engineering.— One year poetgraduate work after B. 8. 

M. S. in Architecture. — One year of postgraduate work after B. S. in Architec- 
ture. 

M. 8. in Public Health. — One year of poetgraduate work after M. D. To 
obtain this degree a student must also have an A. B. or B. 8. r 

Advanced Engineering degrees: C. E., M. E., E. E., Ch. E., Nav. Arch.* Mar. 
E. Arch. (At least five years must have elapsed after the bachelor's degree 
before registration for engineering degree. At least one year must have been 
spent in Beepomdble charge of some professional work.) One year advanced 
study. Thesis. 

«, Ph. D. or Sc. D.— Three years of postgraduate work. Thesis. 

D. P. II. Two years after M. D. Thosis. (A bachelor’s degree is a prerequi- 

Expenses: 

Annual fee — 

College of Literature, Science, and the Arte and Graduate Dejmrtment: 

Residents of Michigan ^ 

. Nonresidents of Michigan *52 

Colleges of Engineering and Architecture, Medical School, College of 
Pharmacy, Homeopathic Medical School: * 

Residents of Michigan 57 

Nonresidents of Michigan. $7 

Law School: 

Residents of Michigan. . ; | 07 

Nonresidents of Michigan 77 

College of Dontal Surgery: 

Residents, of Michigan.. 77 

Nonresidents of Michigan . 107 ' 

Matriculation fee,'. on first entering— r * • •* 

4 Residents of Michigan*. ; ^ # ^ 

Nonresidents of Michigan*. . ... j 26 

Board, $3.50 to $6 a week. * 

. Room, $ 0 . 75 to $2.60 a week. 

Tqt$l Aftpual expense .... .V. k 40h-fi00 

Faculty, 302. . . ■ ' - ’ ;*••• • 

'Students 6,520, of whom 169 are from foreign countries. 


Ml > 
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Of special interest to foreign students .— The work inioreetry is prescribed throughout 
the four undergraduate yeare. ; Courses will btf recommended for such lines as forest 
engineer, forest entomologist, forest pathologist* forest grazing expert, city forester, 
and others. 

The Law and Medical Schools and Dental College are of high rank.. 

Ample facilities in the matter of museums, laboratories, library, and operating 
rooms are provided for thp work in dentistry* An advanced course is offered. 

The courses in civil and mechanicAr engineering are noteworthy. The student 
selects that field in which he wishes Jo work from among the groups into which the 
general subject is divided. Civil engineering includes structural engineering, 
hydraulic engineering, transportation engineering, sanitary and municipal engineer- 
ing. geodetic engineering, and general engineering science. Steam-power engineering, 
internal-combustion engineering, machino design, hydromechanical engineering^ 
heating and ventilating engineering, automobile engineering, and general engineering 
science are the mechanical engineering groups. 

Students tnay receive credit toward a degree for work done during a summer session. 

The university i£ one of the few in this country offering thorough courses in marine 
engineering and iiaval architecture. A special* laboratory is equipped for this work, 
and includes a naval tank ior various experiments, relating to resistance, propul- 
sion, tffid steeriqg, to be made upon models of ships and'.propellers. 

The College of Pharmacy, in addition to strong undergraduate courses, off ere facilities 
for advanced work in food and drug analysis, do»g assaying, pharmacology, bacter- 
iology, and physiological chemistry. 

The university was one of the first to recognize the need for trained specialists in 
landscape design, and to establish a course for that purpose. The work in this field 
covers fiye years, and includes; in addition to a large amount of nonprofossional studies, 
such subjects as ciVic improvement, design of homo grounds, country places, and 
cemeteries, pai£ and city planning, forestry, architecture, fine arte, surveying, and 
municipal engineering. 


UNIVERSITY OF MDtNESOTA, Minneapolis, Minn., a city of 333,472 Inhabit* 
ants. Founded, 1831; a “land grant" institution; coeducational. 

College 6f Science, Literature, and the Arts (undergraduate). 

Admission: 15 units; p^eecribed-M English (if 4 units foreign language aro offered 3 
English will be accepted), 2 mathematics. 

Degrees: * 

A. B.— Four-year course in science, literature,* and the arts. 

B. S.— -Combined arts and medicine, 4 years. Admission same as for B. A. 

B. MuF.— Four-year course In arts and music. For admission evidence- of 
''musical ability, in addition to the required 15 units, must be shown. 

College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts. 

Admission: 16 units; prescribed— 3 English, 3 mathematics, 1 chemistry. \ 

Degrees: 4 . 

B. S. in Engineering.— Four-year couflso. * 

B. S. in Architecture.— Four-year course. ' 

* C. E., M. E.j E. E., Arch. E., Architect.— Five-year courses; thesis. 

^College of Agriculture (at St. Paul). ,] 

Admission: 15 imits, ae in College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, . 

, . Degree :B. S.— Four-year courses in agriculture and home .economics. 

College of Forestry (at St. Paul). / '' 

Admisafop:* J5 units, as in College of Science, Literature, and Hxe Arts.. 

Degree: B. S.— Four-year course. 
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Law School. . * 1 

Admission: Two years of collegiate work. 

Degree> LL. B. — Three-year course. *.* 

Medical School. '* * ‘ 

Admission: Two years of collegiate work, Including physics, chemistry bioloev 
social science, and German. ' 

Degrees: 

B. 8.— Four-year course (2 arts, 2 medicine). 

* M D — Four yeah*’ study , and one year to bo spent as an interne in an approved 

hospital or in approVed laboratory study. » 

Col Iqgfe of Dentistry. w 

Admission: 15 units; prescribed— 4 English, or 3 English aecompanied-by 4 in a 
foreign language, 2 mathematics, chemistry. . 

Degree: I). D. S.— 1 Three-year course. * 

College of Pharmacy. • 

Admission : Graduation from a recognized secondary school. » 

Degrees: ' - --- 

. Ph. G. — Two-year course. * 

Ph. C. — Throe- year course. * 

B. S', in Pharm.— Four-year course.* * * 

Phm. M. — Five-year course. > * / 

Phm. D. — Six-year course. 

8<?hool of Mines. 

Admission: 15 units; prescribed-4 English, or 3 accompanied by 4 in a Iordan 
language, 2 mathematics. - f ^ 

Courses, 6 years (students with sufficient preparation in mathematics may com- 
plete the work in 4 yeart>). A thekis is tequired. * 

Mining Engineering, degree, E. M. * V 

Mining Engineering (specializing in geology), degree, E. M. (Geology). 

Metallurgical Engineering, degree, Met. E. - . > • 

School of Chemistry. 

Admission: 15 units; prescribed— 4 English, or 3 accompanied by 4 in aforeien 
-language, 2 mathematics. , ^ 

. Courses: ” ' 

Analytical Chemistry, 4 years. 

Degree, B\ S. in Chem* - . 

Arts and Chemistiy, 5 years. • , 

Degrees — 

B. A. at end ofcfourth year. 

B. 8. in Chem. at end of fifth year. * 

Applied Chemistry, 5 years. 

Degrees — * 4 

B. 8. aterid of fourth year. * 

Chem. E. at end of fifth* year, * ^ 

College of Education. i 

Admission: Two years' collegiate wirk. 

Degrees: A i B. in Education, two-year course. ' 

Graduate School. 

Admission: Bacholor’s degree from a recognized college. 

’ Degrees-^ ■ - ^ 

M. A., M. 8. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. ’ ' 

Ph. D., D. 8c.— At least three years of postgraduate study; thesis. 
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'Expenses: • . » 

Incidental fee (Colleges of Science, Literature, and the Arts, Education, Agricul- 


ture, Forestry) — 

$30 

Nonresident. ....... . ......... .. .. ... . . .. 

60 


30 

* rv,ll Pftp Enpineerinff 

........ so 

Schools of Mines and Chemistry * « 

• Taw Sohnnl ................ 

55 

College of Pharmacy- 

Two-year course a w . 

ThfOA-vAftr murM \ 

„ ;fU 82 

55 

Medical School and College of Dentistry. r 

. Rnow] rvp/ .. 

150 

3-6 

ftoom, per month. ... — 

6-18 


’Mi- 

W 

m ' 




Total annual expense......... .. — ■**•* . ...... 250-850 

Faculty, 608. 

Students, 4,155 collegiate, 3,2Q9 subcollegiate, 1,628 extension, total 8,992. 

Of special interest to foreign student *.— The Work in the College of Agriculture is 
‘ divided into two groups:* (1) .Those courses of study preparing the student forgeneral 
agricultural pursuits, including agricultural education, agronomy, and farm manage-, 
. ment, dairy and animal husbandry, and horticulture, and (2) courses in special fields 
of agricultural science preparing the student usually for scientific research. In the 
latter group is included agricultural chemistry, entomology, plant pathology, and 
soils. Six months* practical farm experience is required before graduation., 

The University also maintains schools of agriculture with three-year courses of 
study adapted to the needs of farm boys and girls Who have not had sufficient prepara- 
tion for the college work. They offer courses of special training for practical farm 
life awl for practical home econouiics. 

The curriculum of the College of Forestry includes courses in general forestry t 
dendrology; silviculture; forest mensuration— protection, management, and by- 
products; lumbering and lumber manufacturing, and wood preservation. The forest 
experiment stations at Cloquet, where the State maintains a tract of 2,700 acres, and 
at Itaska, provide excellent facilities for experiment and practical work. 

The schools of medicine and dentistry offer thorough courses and rank high among 
similar schools throughout the country. 

Especially strong courses are offered in the departments of geology and chemistry, 

8T„ LOUIS UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Ho., a city of 728,847 inhabitants. Founded, 
1818. 

College of Arts and Science^ (undergraduate). 

Admission r Graduation from an approved high school. ** 

For A. B. degree^ examination in philosophy, Latin, Greek, chemistry, physics, 

, * English, mathematics, and history. * % 

For B. S. degree, examination in philosophy, physics, chemistry, biology, mathe- 
matics, history, English, and a modem language. 

Degrees: A. B. and'B. 8— Four-year courses. 

School of Medicine. 

Admission: One year of college work in .pbyaiea, biology, chemistry, and amodem 
language, above a regular fyur-year high-school course. 

Degree! M. D, -Four-year course. 

School of Dentistry (St. Louie Dental College). ^ » % / 

^ Admission: Graduation from a recognized high ffl|poL 
k . Degree: D. D.'S. — Three-year course. % * 

‘••-V.-Vvy ' •>!: \ - t v •«. . - 
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Institute of Law. 

Admission: Graduation from a recognized high school. 

Degrees — 

LL. B. Three-year (day) course; four-year (night) course. 

LL. M. — One-year of postgraduate study after LL. B.; thesis. 

School of Commerce and Finance. x 
Admission: Graduation from a recognized high school. 

Degree: B. C. 8.— Three-year course; thesis. Certificates of proficiency are 
granted to students who complete a required amount of work and who are not 
candidates for a degree. 

School of Divinity (Catholic). 

School of Philosophy and Science. _ 

Expenses: 

Tuition — ■ . ' 

College of Arts and Sciences 

School of Medicine ^ * * jgQ 


80 


Institute of Law. day course 

Institute of Law, night course 4 

- 



School of Dentistry 

School of Commerce and Finance 

Board and room 



* * v — 

Total annual expense :t . 


< 



80 


Faculty, 211. 

Students, 1,037, of whom 26 are from foreign countries. 

TJNIVEBSITY OF MlSSOTJBt, Columbia, Mo., a town of 12,000 inhabitants. 

Founded, 1839; a " land grant ” Institution; coeducational. 

College of Arts and Science (undergraduate). 

• Admission: 15 units; 6 prescribed— 3 English, 1 mathematics, 2 in one foreign" 
language. . . b 

Degree: A. B. — Four-year course. 

College of Agriculture. 

Admission: 15 units; 4 prescribed — 3 English,, 1 algebra. 

Degrees: 

B. S. in Agriculture— Four-year course. Two different courses are offered, one 
for men and the other for women. 

M. F — Five-year.course in forestry. At the completion of the fourth year B. S. 
in forestry is conferred. * 

School of Education. 

- Admission: Two years’ work in the College oi Arts and Science, \ its equivalent. 
Degrees: B. 8 . in Ed. — Two-year course. Teacher’s certificates are also granted. 
School of Law. ‘ ' 

Admission: Two years’ collegiate work. * r 

» Degree: LL. B. — Three- year course. 1 
School of Medicine. - - * * 

Admission: Two years’ cojlegiate work. The work comprises only tho first two 
years oi a medical course. At its completion a certificate is granted. 

School of Engineering. v . ' * ., * ■ 

Admission: , Two years’ collegiate work, 


C. E.-VThree-year course. 
E, E. — Three-year course. 
U, E. — Three-year course. 
Ch. E*— Three-year course. 
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£ School of Mines and Metallurgy (at Rolla). 

Admission: 15 units, as in College of Arts and Sciences. 

' Undergraduate courses, four years: * 

Degrees. 

*. , Mining Engineering B. S. in Mining Engineering.. 

Metallurgy B. S. in Metallurgy. 

Civil Engineering B. S. in Civil Engineering. 

General Science B. S. in General Science. 

Graduate Courses. — One year of postgraduate study and tllesis. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree in the subject to be pursued. 

Mining Engineering; degree, E. M. 

Metallurgy; degree, Metallurgical Engineer. Bachclore of Science in Civil, 
Electrical, or Mechanical Engineering may attain the degree E. M. by two 
years of postgraduate study and thesis. 

School of Journalism. 

Admission: Two ycare' collegiate work. 

Degree: B. J. — two-year course. 

School of Commerce. ^ 

Admission: Two years' collegiate work. 

Degree: B. ft. in Com. — two-year course. N 

Graduate School. • 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: 

X. M. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. r 

Ph. D. — Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Expenses: 

’ Tuition (free for residents of Missouri) for nonresidents of Missouri 

(except in Graduate School) $20. 0 6 

Board (at university), per week 2. 75 

Room, university dormitories, per year ; 20. 00 t35. 00 

Board and room (outside university), per week 4. 00-6. 00 

Total annual expense . . . . - 300. 00 

For women it will average about $75 more. ^ 

Faculty, 295. , 

Students, 3,826, of whom 24 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students . — The College of Agriculture offers curricula for 
‘“‘training in the fundamentals of general agriculture and for specialization in animaL 
husbandry, agricultural chemistry, dairying, farm crops, forestry, horticulture and 
botany, soils, and veterinary medicine. 

In connection. with the five-year comae in forestry, a 50,000-acr* forest in the Ozark 
regions provides excellent facilities for practical work and experimentation. 

The School of Journalism offers numerous courses, including history and principles 
of journalism, comparative journalism, reporting, news and editorial writing, copy 
reading, newspaper jurisprudence, illustrative art, agricultural journalism, news- 
’ ' paper management, and advertising. 

• . The School of Mines at Rolla is within easy reach pf lead, zinc, ^nd iron regions, 

' ^ where opportunities may be had to observe the various processes of mining and 
smelting. » 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis,' Mo., a city of 728,347 inhabitants. 
Founded, 1857 ; coeducational, except in medical and dental schools. 

Departmenta.of Arts and Sciences. 

The College (for undergraduate work): <* 

Admission: Fifteen .pints; 12$ prescribed — 3 English, 5 foreign language, 1 h»* 
tory, 2$ mathematics, 1 Rcience. 

(For graduate work): Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: , * ' ' \ • 

A. B. — Four-year undergraduate course. 

A. M. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Ph. D. — Three years of postgraduate work; thesis. 

Schools of Engineering and Architecture: 

Admission (for undergraduate work): Fifteen units; 10 prescribed— 3 English, 2 for- 
eign language, 1 history, 3 mathematics, 1 physics or chemistry. 

(For graduate work): Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: 

B. S. in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical Engineering, or Archi- 
tecture — Four-year undergraduate courses, 4b 

€. E., M. E., E. E., Chem. E.— Conferred upon graduates of the university 
after at least three years of professional work^one of which must have beon 
in a responsible position, and the presentation of a thesis. 

M. S. in Arch.— One year of residence and postgraduate study; thesis. 

Law School (St. LoVtis Law School): W 

Admission: One year’s collegiate werk. 

Degree: LL»B. — three-year course. 

Medical School: 


Admission: Two years’ collegia*) work, including English, German, physics, chom- 
istry, and biology. * 

Degree: M. D. — four-year course. 

Dental School: 

Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degree: D. D. S. — three-year course. 

Expenses: 

Tuition — 

Arts and Sciences ^undergraduate), Medical and Dental Schools $150 

Graduate* courses f 25 

Law School * 

Room (university^ormitories) ; * ’ * 4 Q_gQ 


Students, 1,800, of whom, 6 are from foreign countries. ^ 

Of special interest to foreign students .— The university has recently opened a group 
of modem buildings. devoted entirely to the needs CT tlio medical school, which is 
now cxcelleptly equipped with lecturo rooms, libraries, museums, and laboratories. 
Numerous hospitals in the city provide clinical facilities, and- each year positions as 
internes are open to several members of the graduating class. The course of study 
is divided into three general periods: First, a study of the fundamental sciences of 
anatomy, biological chemistry, physiology, pathology, and bacteriology; secondly, 
a period devoted primarily to clinichl work; and, finally, in the latter part of the 
course there is no prescribed curriculum; but .the student is expected to devote 
himself to acquiring further knowledge in that field in which he is particularly inter- 
ested or in research. * _ r 


The university maintains an oxcelient School of.Fino Arts, offering instruction in 
drawing, jointing, sculpture, and applied art. 
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The Henry Shaw School of Botany, which maintains a close cooperation with the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, offers special opportunities for study and research in 
this particular subject. * 

The dchooLof SocialJiconomy provides training for charitable and social workers 
and has unusual facilities for research and original investigation. - . - 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Nebr., a oity of* 45,253 inhabitants. 
Founded, 1869; a “land-frant” institution. 

' College of Liberal Arts (undergraduate). 

Admission: 30 points, 1 18 prescribed — 4 English; 2 history; 6 foreign language; 2 
science; 4 mathematics. 

Degrees: A. B. and B. Sc. — four-year courses. % 

Teachers’ College: - - 

Admission: Two years’ collegiate work. 

Degrees: The course in Teachers* College is two years long. Upon its sftisfactory 
completion a baccalaureate degree is conferred by that college of the university 
in which the student’s two ydars of preparatory work were done. 

A “Teachers’ College Diploma,” showing subjects ifi which studont is qualified * 
to teach, is granted upon graduation. 

University Teacher’s Certificate. — Two years* work in Teachers’ College. A 
bachelor’s degree from the university is a prerequisite, and the student must 
shew exceptional echSlastic ability and fitness for teaching. 

College of Engineering. 

Admission: 30 points, as in College of Arts and Sciences. 

Degrees: ; 

* B. Sc. in Arch. — Four-year course in architecture. 

B. Sc. in Arch. E.— Four-year course in architectural engin eering. 

B. Sc. in Agr. E. — Four-year course in agricultural engineering. 

B. Sc. in C. E. — Four-year course in civi^cngincering. . 

B. 8c. in E. E. — Four-year course in electrical engineering. 

B. Sc. In M. E. — Four-year course in mechanical engineering. 

Conferred by the Graduate College — 

M.S. in Agricultural, Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical Engineering. — One year , 
of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Agr. E., 0. E., E. E., M. E. — One year of postgraduate study and thesis for 
graduates of the university of at least five years’ standing who hold a 
bachelor’s degree and have been engaged In professional work. 

Ph. D. — Throe years of postgraduate study in engineering; thesis- 
College of Agriculture. 

. Admission: 30 points, as in College of Arts and Sciences. 

Degrees: 

B. 8c. in Agr. — Four-year course in agriculture. 

B. 8c. in Forestry — Four-year course in forestry. 

B. 8c. in Home Economics— Four-year course in home economics. 

M. F.— Five-year course in forestry and one* yeat of practical experience. 

Graduate College. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: 

A V M.— One year of postgraduate study; thesis. • 

Ph. D.— Jhree years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

.Graduate Teacher’s Diploma is granted for advanced work in education. 


‘ Two points s re equal to one standard unit. 
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College of Law, * ^ 

Admission: One year of collegiate work. 

Degree: LL. B. — Th^-year course. 

College of Medicine (located at Omaha). 

Admission: 'Ewo yeqrs of collegiate work, including chemistry, phyalcs, zoology, 
and German. ’ ' • 

Degree: M. D, — Four-y6ar course. . ^ 

School of Pharmacy, 

Admission: 30 points* as in College of Arts and Sciences. , 

Degrees: 

Ph. G.— Two-year course. \ 

Ph..C. — Three-year,couree. \ 

B. Sc.— Four-year bourse. ' \ 

School of Fine Arts, ’ ' ■ * 

Admission: 30 points, as in College of Arts and Sciences. 

Degree: A. B. — Four-/ear course in drawing and painting, or dramatic art. 

^JSrhnol of Commerce. 

Admjsgion; 30. points, as in College of Arts and Sciences. 

Degree: A. B.— Four-year course. . ■ - ' 

Expenses: 

Tuition- 

Teachers' College, High School, Colleges of Law, Medicine, and Pharmacy, $13.50 
to $G5 a semester. • 

Board, $3,50 to $5 per week. k 

Boom, $5 to $10 per month. 

Minimum annual expense, $300. 

Faculty, 251,' ' 

Students, 4,316, of whom 14 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students.— The Teachers’ College aims especially to train 
better teachers for secondary schools and departmental work. A high-grade accredited 
' high achool is maintained, and, in addition, the Schools throughout the city provide - 
opportunities for study of problems connected with their administration and teach- 
ing, and for observation and practical work. , 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H., a town of 1,300 inhabitants, exclusive 
of students, 4 miles north of railroad center at White River Junction, Vt. 
Founded, 1769. 

Dartmouth College. Undergrad £te departmentuf arts and sciences. 

Admission :'X4 1 units. . . * . 

For A. B. degree, 12J* prescribed— 3 English, 1 history, 2J mathematics, 4 Latin, 
2 foreign language. 

For B. S. degree, 10p 11 prescribed— 3 English,. I history, 2$ mathematics, 3-4 
modem language, 1 science. 

Course of study, 4 years. The student is required to devote special attention to a 
* subject in one of the following groups: (1) Language and literature, (2) mathe- 
matics and physical and natural sciences, (3) history and the social sciences; and, 
in addition, to complete a prescribed apaouut of work in each of the other groups; 
Degrees: . , , . • . 

A.B.andB. S./ 

A. M. and M, S, — One year of postgraduate study; thesis, \ ' 

Summer Session: , 

Offers regular college work for six weeks in summer to college, students and tepch- 1 
4r» who wish to utilize a portion*)! summer vacation. (Coeducational. ) 
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Medical School: 

' 0 Admission: Two years’ prescribed collegiate work. The medical school now 

offers only the first half of a four-year course. 

Thayer School of Civil Engineering: 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from recognised college and examination. 

Degree: C. E.— Two years’ postgraduate study; thesis. 

Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance: 

Admission: Three yeans’ collegiato work. 

Degree: M. C. S.— Two years of study and thesis. 


Expenses: 

. Tuition 1140.00 

Board, per week ) 3.50-6.00 

Room 46. 00-150.00 

Total annual expense 337.00-000.00 


Administratipn and faculty, 126. (Faculty of summer session, 21; students, 228.) 
Students, 1,391, of whom 6 are from foreign countries. 

Off pedal interest tofordgn student*.— Tht Tuck school aims to prepare the student 
either for the general field of business or for that particular branch which he may 
select. Work is offejke^fc accounting, commercial French, German, and Spanish, 
statistics, law, business organization' and management, financial organization ahd 
administration, commerce and industry, banking, and transportation. Students® 
who can show eyidenco of three years’ work in a recognized college may, at the end 
of their first year, receivo the bachelor’s degree from Dartmouth or, by 0 special arrange- 
ment, from their own college. 

Students in Dartmouth College may elect for"thoir final year first-year courses in 
the graduate schools, and thus shorten the period of postgraduate work. < V 


t ..,4 

Sfc; 


jfe, ■ 
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PBINCKTON UNIVERSITY, ’Princeton, N. J. , a city of 6,000 inhabitants. Founded, 
1748 . - 

Undergraduate Department. * ' 

Admission: Two methods. ' 

(1) Examination in all subjects. * 

Prescribed for A. B. course — Greek, Latin, English, mathematics. 

For B. S. pr Lltt. B. course, a modern language is proscribed in place of thotlreek. 
■For C. E. course English, Latin, and a modern language, or two modern lan- 
guages, .mathematics, and science are prescribed. 

In addition to* the prescribed subjects, candidates for all three'courscs must 
* offer electives amounting {o about one-fourth of the total preparatory 
* work. 

(2) For candidates of exceptional ability ; secondary school record and examina- 
tion Jui four subjects. * • 

For A. B. candidates— mathematics, English, Latin, Greek. 

For B. S. or Litt. B. candidates— as above, except that a modern language is sub- 
stituted for Greek. Candidates for the C. E. are not admitted by this method. 
, Degrees:. 

A. B. — Four years. Conferred upon those offering Greek for admission and 
fulfilling the classical requirements. 

litt. B,— Four yeaid*» Conferred upon those notjoffering Greek, who specialize 
in philosophical, literary, political, or humanistic departments. 

. B. S.— Four yeafs. Conferred upon those not Offering Greek, who specialize 
in k mathematical or scientific department* 

' 0. E. — Four years oftechnical study. Those having a bachelor’s degree who 
/ have selected suitable courses during their undergraduate yean may 
i yeaaiLwork in professional subjects, ■ 



School of Electrical Engineering: , 

Admission First degree from Accredited college, or equivalent work in mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. 

Degree— E. E., after two years of graduate study, 

Tho Graduate School: 

Admission— Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees — 

A. M.— One year of postgraduate study. _ , ■ 

Ph. D.— A minimum of two years’ postgraduate study. Requirements for the 
degree con rarely bo completed in less than three yearn: thesis. 

Expenses: ./ 

Tuition — l 

Indergruduatc and electrical engineering ^ $175 

Graduate — 

Full-time students, per year./ 

Part-time students, per year ' . jg 

Board , per week ^ 

Room (including light and heat) , ' ; 52-255 

Total annual expense (undergraduate)....,... *. 384-76S 

Total annual expense (graduate) 33(M80 

Faculty, 207. 

Students, 1,6-13, of whom 32 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students— For admission to the undergraduate depart- 
ment an Asiatic student may offer an equivalent amount of Arabic, Chinese, San- 
skrit, or Bali, os a substitute for the l,at in requirement. ' 

The Graduate College (of residence), which was opened in 1913, is one of the ipost 
magnificent groups of university buildings exclusively for graduate students to be 
found in tiio country. A liberal endowment and fellowship fund make it possible 
for Princeton to offer to able students exceptional opportunities for graduate work in 
arts and sciences. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLpOY, Hoboken, M J 
Inhabitants. Younded/*1871. " 


a city df 73,884 

3 English, 3} mathematics, 2 science. 


Admission: 14} units; 8} prescriliod 
Vndergraduate course, 4 years. 

Mechaiicu! Engineering; degree, M. E. 

Expenses: . \ 

Tuition; P pr year $925 

Board, 'peY week 1 - 5 _g 

Room, per week . ■ -2-4 

Total arnunl expense. 525-685 

Faculty, 34. 

Students, 324, of whom 5 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students, —Stevens offers a single course leading to tho 
degree of Mechanical Engineer,, and aims to make/ the instruction in this particular 
fiejd as complete ami thorough as" possible.. Throughout tho course tho importance 
of tho practical side of thq subject is recognized and tho classes make numerous held 
trips in okaege of the instructors. 


COLUMBIA; UNIVERSITY, New York, N. 

. Founded, 1754, 

Columbia Golllege (men). 

97267^—16 12 


/Li 


T., a oity of. 6,198,888 Inhabitant*. 
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bo/nard College ( women ).*TmiorKnu]iiaU? department* of arte and eciencee. 
Admission: 14^ unite; 9$ proscribed— 3 English, 2$ mathematics, 4 Latin. Can- 
didates for B. S. may substitute 2 science and 2 intermediate or advanced nid>* 
jocU for i Mt in. For admission to Barnard Collogo 3 units modern language 
ptxvoribed for those 'not offering elementary Greek. Candidates for course in 
journalism must offer 2 history and at least 4 forebprlanguago^ Mathematics is 
not proscribed, 

Degre^: A. It. and ft. 8. — Four-year courses. 

Graduate Faculties: Philosophy, Political aSeience, Pure Science. 

Ad minion — Bachelor's degree from recognized college. 

Degrees — 

A. M.— Ono year of postgraduate study. « 

Ph. D, 1 — Two yearn of postgraduate study. r 

Behoof of Inw: 

Admission: Three yrttr*’ collegiate work. 

Degrees; 

. LI.. B. — Three-year course. 

LL. M. — Ono year of study after LL. B., undgr direction of deans of faculties 
of law, political science, philosophy, and pure science. 

College of Physicians and Stfrgeona. 

Admission; Two years' collegiate work and medical student certificate of the 
Hogents of the University of the State of New York. This certificate is issued 
upon evidence of tho satisfactory completion of not lees than two full years •»< 

► study, or tho equivalent, in an approved college or scientific school, including 
ono year s work in physics, biol*>gy, inorganic chemistry, and a modern language. 
Foreigners must take a special examination in English. 

Degree: M. D. — Four-year course. 

Schools of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry. 

Admission: Three year?’ work in au approved college or scientific school. 

Degrees: E. M., Met. E.. C. E., E. E., Mech. E., Cb., Chem. E— Four yeara* Btudy. 
School of Architecture. 

Admission: Two years’ collegiate work. 

Degree: B. Arch. — Four years of study. 

College of Pharmacy. 

College course. - t 

Admission: Qualifying certificate for a pharmacy student, granted by the 
State education department upon evidence of the completion of one ycaF^ 
^ work in approved secondary school. 

Degree: Ph. G.— Two years Qf study. 

University course. * 

Admission: Graduation drom secondary school. 

Degree: Ph. C.— Three years of study. 

Graduate course: 

Admission: Ph. C. 

Degrees: 

B. 8. in Pharmacy — One ycar of postgraduate study. 

Phar. D. — Three years of postgraduate study. 

School of Journalism. 

Admission: 14$ unite, as for Columbia College. 

Degree: B. Lit,— Four- year course. 


1 
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Teachers College. 

School of. Practical Arts. * 

Ad muwion: H4 uuite; 7 prwcribed—3 English, 2 mathematics ^d science, 2 
foreigu language ami history. - 
Degrees: 

JJ. S. in practical Art*— Four* year courses emphasizing the technology «>f 
fine art.'*, household art**, industrial urt**, music, physical education, prac- 
tical science. 

S. iu Education— Four-year course. Emphasis upon teaching of fine 
arts, household arts, industrial arts, music, physical education, nursings 
ami health. 

A. M. — Cue year of postgraduate work. 

Pit. D. 1 — Two years of postgraduate work; thesis... 

School of Education. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from recognized college. 

J)egreea: 

A. M. — One year of study. * 

Ph. P. 1 — Minimum of two years; thesis. Diplomas are granted to those who 
show superior professional ability in that field of education which they pnv 
posefo ma£e their life work. 

Ex pen****: 

Tuition In Barnard College and the Softool of Law the tuition is a fixed 
charge. In the other schools and colleges of the university ii 4 ia based yu 
amount of work taken. 

In Columbia College (average) $IS6 

In Barnard CVllego i J - ^ 

In School of Law.* jgg 

* l n College of Physicians and fSui goons (average)..*.' ■. 230 

Id Schools of Mining, Engineering, and Chemistry (average) & 250 

- In School of Architecture (average) 250 

In School of Journalism (average) ^ 

Jn'Collcgo of Pharmacy (average) .. ; 

^ ^ In Teachers College (average).; jg^ 

Hoard, university commons ; 160-°25 

Hoorn, university dormitory 105-190 

Total annual expense. ■ 545-375 

Faculty, 888. ■ * 

Students, 7,322, during academic year, and 5,590 during summor session (including 
1.048 double registrations), of whom 191 are from foreign countries, 

* 'Qf special interest to' foreign itiuicnU .— The school of education of Xeachera College * 
offers to advanced students extensive couisos in the history' and philosophy of educa- 
tion. educational psychology and sociology, theory and practico of educational admin- 
Ltrayon, «ui>ervision, and class teaching. The Horace Mann school, and the Speyer 
school, including kindergarten, elementary, secondary' classes, and neighborimod % 
work, are maintained by the college, and provide unusual facilities for studying the 
practical, work of teaching and for -the investigation cf educational problems. 
Arrangoment is a bo mftdo for work and observation in the New York, public schools, 
Numerous, hospitals throughout the city with which the university maintains close 
relations give the students of the College of Physicians and Surgeons exceptional 
opportunities for study, observation, and clinical work. 

— — . — - — - • > _ 

1 8«s noU at and of tbit section. 

... 
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The School of Law ie one of the foremost law schools of the country. 

Tho School of Journalism aims “to make better journalists, who will make hotter 
newspapers, which wilj better serve tho public.” Opened in 1912, it 'already 
occupies an important place among schools of journalism. 

The College oN^harmacy of tho City of New York became affiliated with Columbia 
in 1904. It is especially well equipped, and ranks among the best schools of 
pharmacy in the United States. 

Tho Graduate Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, and Pure Science, which 
offer advanced work, leading to the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D., in professional, 1 scien- 
tific, and liberal subjects, have tho largest student registration of any port of tho 
university. ■ 

Tho Summer School offers an unusually large number of courses and a foreign 
student may profitabl) attend the sessions. 

The location of Columbia, in America’s most populous city, tho liberal endow- 
ment, the large number of valuable scholarships, and especially the high starfding 
of the university in all departments have combined to draw to it in the past a great 
many foreign students. 

Tho following departments aro among those especially, noteworthy, either because 
of the eminence of tho mon connected with them, or because of the wide range of 
the courses offered : Mnthomatics, physics, biology, botany, geology, chemistry, 
Oriental and Semitic languages. Germanic languages and literature, English, history, 
economics, and politics, anthropology, philosophy, and psychology. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y„ a city of 14,000 inhabitants. Founded, 
i 1866; a “land-grant” institution; coeducational. 

College of Arts and Sciences (undergraduate). 

Admission: 15 units; 11 prescribed— for A. II. course, 3 English, 5 (in two) foreign 
languages, 1 history, 2 mathematics; for B. Chem. course, 3 English, 3* (in one) 
foreign language, 1 history, 4 mathematics. 

Degi0C8: v 

A. B.— Four-year course. 

B. Chem. — Four year course, with special emphasis upon chemistry. 

, College of Law. 

Admission: 15 units; 9 prescribed— 3 English, 1 historJ^C mathematics, 3 (in one) 
foreign language. 

Degree: LL. B. — Four-year course. The first year is almost entirely prelegal and 
devoted to courses in the College of Arts and Sciences. Students who have com- 
pleted one year of collegiate work before admission may begin at once upon tho 
professional studios, and receive tho degree in three years. * 

New York State College of Agriculture. 

... Admission: 15 units; 9 prescribed— 3 English, 3 (in one) foreign language, 1 history, 
2 mathematics. • 

Degree: B. S.— Four-year course. 

«^ew York State Veterinary College. % 

Admjsaion: 15 units; 9 prescribed— 3 English, 3 (in one) foreign language, 1 history, 
2 mathematics. 

Degree: D; V. M.^Three- year course. 

College of Architecture. 

Admission: 15 unite; 12 prescribed— 3 English, 3 (in one) foreign language, 1 history ^ 
1 physics, 4 mathematics. * 

Degree: B. Arch. — Four-year course. (It is recommended that wherever possible a 
* student plan to take five or oven six years for this work in order to get a broader 
and more cultural training, by electing more nonprofossional courses.) 
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College of Civil Engineering. 

Admission:. 15 units; il prescribed-3 English, 3 (in one) foreign language, 1 history 
4 mathematics, ' % 

Degree: C. E.-Four-year course. (A five-year course has been arranged tor those 
wishing to cover a broader field. For admission to this course 9 units are pre- 
scribed.) y 


Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and Mechanic Art* 

Admission: 15 units; H prl-scribed-3 English, 3 (in one) foreign language 4 
mathematics, 1 history. a b % ’ 

Degree: M. E — hour-year Course. (A’ five-year course is also arranged, giving a 
broader training, and for this there are only 9 admission unit* prescribed.) 
Medical College (New York City). 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degree: M D.-Four-year course. (The work of the first year of the course is also 
given at Ithaca.) w 

Graduate School. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: . ' 


e 


A. M„ M. Arch., M. tf*E„ M. M. E, M. F„ M. S. in Agr., Master in 
Design. — One year’s postgraduate totud?; thesis. 

Ph. EL Three years’ itostgraduate study; thesis, 
xpensos: 

Tuition — 


Landscape 


Medical, Architecture, .Civil Engineering, Sibley College *150 

Arts and Sciences, Law, Agriculture * ’ j.^ 

Veterinary \qq 

hor residents in New York State, tuition is free in the Veterinary College 
and the College of Agriculture. 5 


Students in the Graduate School pay the.same tuition as is charged in the 
college in;whieh most of the work is taken. 

Board and room, $5 to $12 a week. 

Faculty-, 750. 

Students, 5,015, of whom about 1-50 arc* from foreign countries 
O/sp/cial interest to Jofeign .students .- The Colhge of Agriculture is exceedingly well 
equipped. In the Department of Dairy Industry there is praetice in the laboratories 
and manufacturing rooms in milk testing, dairy bacteriology, butter, cheese, and ice- 
cream making, market-milk linmfling, ami dairy mechanics. A five-year course in 
forestry provides thorough training for general agricultural students, prospeUiyc teach- 
ers, and others desiring an understanding of the plan of forestry in the Me of the 
nation, Jor technical students in other lines wishing courses in special branches of the 
subject and for professional forestry students. Among the other excellent courses ip 
the College of Agriculture may bo mentioned general agriculture, animal and poultry 
husbandry, pomology, horticulture, entomology, and landscape gardening. 

Tho Veterinary College is well equipped and provided with clinical facilities 
Graduate courses are offered, with opportunity for special advanced work and research' 
The location of tho medical school, in New York City, with its numerous hospitals' 
provides almost unexo lied clinical material. In tho fourth year students are required 
to spend a large part of their time in practical work as clinical clerks to the various 
■ward# ox tho Now York and Bollevue Hospitals. 

Graduates are admitted to the final examinations for diplbma of Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and membership of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, . 
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The College of Civil Engineering, the Sibley College of Meolmnicul Engineering and 
Mechanic Arts, and the College of Architecture aro of high reputo and havo 
attracted many foreign atudeutfl. In Sibley College the student may specialize in 
mechanical, electrical, or mining engineering. ' 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York, N. Y., a city of 5,198,888 Inhabitants. 
Founded, 1831. 

v College of Arts ami Pure Science. 

Entering students aro divided into threo groups: A— pro)iarod in Latin mid one 
other foreign language; H -prepared in modern languages and advanced mathe- 
matics; C — those entering the Pne-year promedical course. * 

Admission: 15 u nibs. 

Section A~Lli or 12$ proscribed — 3 English, 4 Latin, 2 or 3 additional foroigu * 
languages, 2$ mathematics. 

B— 11J pyaeribod— 3 English, 2 Gorman, 2 French, 3} mathematics, physics, or 
chemistry. 

C — None prescribed. 

Degree's; A. II. ami 1L S. in Pure Science, four- year. course. 

School of Applied Science. 

Admission: 15 units; 10J proscribed— 3EnglLh. 3 foreign language, 3J mathematics, 

1 physics. 

Degrees : 

1L S. in Civil Engineering, four-year course. A 
It. S. in Mechanical Engiuoering, four-year course.. 

It. S. in Chemical Engineering, four-year course. 

C. E., M. E., Chom. E ---One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Washington Squaro College, coeducational, offers four-year combined course in cul- 
tural and vocational, training. Aims to moot tlio jumhIs of teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, and other professional workers who desire further cult unit 
training and a bachelor^ degree, and students who desire collegiate training, but 
are unablo to attend classes except in the afternoon and Saturday. Tho courses 
offerod aro of full collegia to valuo. 

Admission: 15 units; 5 prescribed — 3 English, 2 mathematics. For those* desiring 
tho dogreo of 11. A., an additional 4 units in classical languages is prescribed., 
Degrees: A. IV. and IV S.— 128 points ol credit, which should require not more th^n . ’ 
oight yours. 

Graduate School. 

Admission: Bachelor a degree from recognized college, 

Degrees: 

M. A. and M.'S. — Not leas than one year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Ph. D. aqd Sc. D. — Not less than threo years’ postgraduate) Httidy; thesis. 

School of Law. 

Admission: Graduation from an approvod high school or rogonts* qualifying por- 
tiflcato. * 

Degrees: 

LL. B. — Three-year course. 

J. D. for those holding bacholor’a dogreo from recognizod college. — Three-year 
course. 

LL. M. — One year of postgraduate study after LL. B. 

University and Bollovuo Hospital Medical College. * *' 

' Admission: One year of collegiate. work, including chemistry, phymes, and biology, 
pegroes? 

M. D. — Four-yoar course. 

,Dr. P. H.— One year’s work in public health and sanitation after M, D. 
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School of Commorto, Account*, and Finance, coeducational. 

AJ mission: Graduation from an approved secondary school or recent*' qualifying 
certificate. ^ J ^ 

Degree*: » 

w , '°" rs0 " f H " ulv y««w* experience in business. 

M. G. S.'vOno year of poatgraduato work after H. (\ S • tilths 
New York State Veterinary College. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved stWmhvrv 
l>(»grco: D. V. S.— Throe-year courne. 

School of Pedagogy, coeducational. 

Admission: Graduate department, 'bachelor « degree from a recognized college. 

I iinergraihinto deportment. graduation from an approved State normal who., I ,,r 

“% Clt >' ,numn R completion of two years in an approved college 

Degrees, Graduate Department: 

Td. M.-Xot less than ono yoar of postgraduate study pins two years' teaching ' 
oxiHineiioe. * v ** * 

• Pd. D.— Not loss than two years’ postgraduate study plus thn» years' teaching 
- . experience; thesis. - h 

Undergraduate Department: 

- B. S. in Pedagogy .—At least throo years’ study after normal Hchool i 
Expenses: 

College of Arts and Pure Science and School of Applied Science tie* 

Law School, for LL. B. or J. I>. course 

Ijiiw School, for LI,. M, course ' ■ 

Medical School 

School of Commerce, Accounts, and l’inance fUsed on tin/ amount' of 

work taken) 

Veterinary College >. 

Washington Square College (based on the umount.of work taken)— 

For each 1-hour courso 

For each 2-hour course 

4 1'or each 3-hoi i r cotTrse 

School of Podngogy (based on amount of .work taken)— 

For each 1-hour course ^ 

For each 2-hour course 

Graduate School (based on amount of work taken) 

For each 1-hour course 

For each 2-hour course 

Board „ • *’"'*# 

R<H.m I;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;-;;; ! 

Total annual expense 60-HO 

Faculty. 422. 


I graduation. 


120 
100 

( 200 

15-150 

100 

15 
1 25 

37 

10 

20 

15 

25 


440-630 


Students, 5,981, of wliom 56 are from foreign countries 

u °{. mcial '"S'™** students. The medical school pomelos four adjoining 

huil, lings, and mirperoue hospitals t hrotighou 1 1 ho city offer abundant clinical facilities 
The course in public health and sanitation includes a study and investigation of meas- 
ures for controlling the sproad of communicabfc diseases, institutions for tho care of 
the sick, hygiene of infancy and childhood, inspection of food supplies, sanitation and 
sanitary engineering applied bacteriology and chemistry, vital statistics, economics 
administration, and diseases of animals. New York City provides tinusual opporti.1 
niticH for work of this nature. l ^ 

The School of Commerce, Accents, and Finance was established in 1900, and 
offers complete courses in accounting, commerce, finance, government and public 
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affairs, law, English, Spanish. -French, and German. The location in a great buainosa 
and commercial center such as New York should prove attractive to students contem- 
plating work in such a school. ' • 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Troy, N. Y., a city of 77,382 inhabi- 
tants. Founded in 1824, it is the oldest independent engineering school. 

Admission: 14 units; 10 prescribed — 3 mathematics, 3 English, 2 foreign language, 


1 science, 1 history. 

Undergraduate courses (1 years): # 

Civil Engineering. * C. E. 

Mechanical Engineerings . . . . M. E. 

Electrical Engineering * .... „.E. E. 

Chemical Engineering .......... ,, Ch. E. 

General Science ..... ... .B, S. 

Graduate cour»os: 

Degmes — * 


M. C. E., M. M. E., M; E. E., M. Oh. E., and M. S.— ©no Year for holders of 
bachelor* degree. 

Ph. I> . Sc. !>.. aiid Eng. IE — Three years of graduate study, two of which must 
he spent in residence at the institute 
Expenses: 

Tuition for undergraduates. . ..„ . . $205 

Tuition for graduates * , ..... 130 

Board and lodging, per week *..t 5-9 ... 

Total annual expense.-....*. * . 125 575 • 

Faculty, 61. 

Students, 646, of whom 45 are from foreign countries. 

. Of special interest to foreign students.— The ensure in civil eiiginoering, in the last two 

years of which the strictly professional* instruct iun includes the design, location, 
construction, and superint ndeiico of publie* works; the design, const met ion. and 
tnanagement of mills, iron works, railroads. etc.; the design and eonstruetion of 
«■ buildings, bridges, etc.; the design, construction, aui use of various kinds of ma- 
chincrfand the determination of \heir efliciency; metallurgy, mineralogy, ami geology; 
the determination of latitude, longitude, and time; the survey of mines and of rivers, 
lakes, and harbors, and the determination of their improvements.. 


UNIVERSITY GF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio, a city of 398,452 inhabitants. 

Founded, 1874. A municipal university; coeducational. 

MeMicken College of Liberal Arts -fcnchirgradyuitc. 

Admission: 16 units; 9 prescribed; 3 English, 2 mathematics, 1 history. 3* foreign 
, language (2 of which must be in samo language). 

Degree: A. B. — Four-year course. 

College for Teachers. 

Admission: Sane* as College of ^Liberal Arts. 


Degree: B. S. — Four- year course. 

Graduate School. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: A. M. — One full year’s residence in the Graduate School. Ph. D, — Three 
years’ postgraduate study. Thesis. 

College of Engineering. s , 

Admission: 16 units; 6$ proscribed; 3 English, 2J mathematics, 1 history. 

Four-year theoretical course: * * Dejn-oe. 

Chemical Engineering B. S. in (’hem. Eng, 

Civil Engineering..,..,.. B. S, in Civ. Eng. 

Electrical Engineering B. 8 in Elec, En^. 

Mechanical Engineering....*,.... — B. 8. in Mech. Eng. 
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College of Engineering—' Continued, 


Five-year cooperative course: 
Chemical Engineering 

Degree. 

« 

Civil Engineering 


• 

Electrical Engineering 

F V 


Mechanical Engineering 

ME 


Metallurgical Engineering 




College of Medicine. 

Admission: Kour-vear high-school rnurso plus f \Wi years of college work. 

I>egr<#‘H: M. !>.— Four-vearcmirso. Six-yearcombiued collegiateand medical correo 
leads to tlio degrees of B. S. a aml M. L). 

Col lege of Commerce. * 

Admission: Same College of Liberal Aria. 

Degree: Bachelor 5f Coimnerce. 

- .Vliool of Household Arts. 

Admission: Sa,mo as Colloge'of Liberal Arts. ^ 

Degree: ICS. — Three-year course. ^ f . 

Expenses: * 

Tuition — 


( nurses in Graduate School, Lil>eral Arts, College for Teachers, and 

Kngineering 

Medicine 

Board and room. ]ht week 

Total annual expense 


$75 

100 

5-8 

325-500 


* 0/" spret * d interest to Joragn students . — The College of Engineering offers two 
courses -a four-year theoretical course similar to that given in other engineering 
institutions, and a ' o-y ear cooj>crative course in which students spend alternate 
biweekly periods in practical engineering work and at the uni verity. In the 
. cooperative course the practice of engineering is taught in a shop or on a railroad 
under actual commercial conditions, and the science underlying the practice is 
i aught in the university. Each class is divided into two ecjual sections. During 
one biweekly period one section is at the university and the other works in the 
factories or shops. At the beginning of the next biweekly period the* sections are 
changed, those who wore aj, the univorsin going to the Vliops and those who were in 
the shops coyiiiig to the university. This ultert.ation of university \york and shop 
xv t *rk cohtinues throughout the course. It is the aim of the cooperative course to 
give not only instruction in the theory hut also training in tin* practice of engineering. 
Cooperative stud on Is are paid for their work in tlu* shops at the same 'rate as other 
employees. 

The Medical College enjoys special facilities in connection with the General Hospital 
of Cincinnati and its branches, and other city asylums and institutions. The students 
do work in these institutions on a plan similar to the cooperative system followed in 
the College of Engineering and graduates may receive* appointments as internes for an 
additional year's service. A limited number of students iu the first two years of the 
course are appointed us hospital orderlies and receive maintenance und $10 u month 
in Compensation for service in the hospital. * 

CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, -Cleveland, Ohio, a city of 622,699 
inhabitants.* Founded, 1880 . 

Admission: 15 units; 10 prescribed— 3 English, 3 mathematics, 2 foreign languages, 
2 science. 

Undergraduate courses— Four years; all lead to a single degree, B. S. Thesis. 

Civil Engineering. Mechanical Engineering. Electrical Engineering. 
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* * 

l ; ndorgnt<luato courses — Oontinuod. 

Mining Engineering (includes both jnining and metallurgy. First tlireo years 
alike for all students, but in fourth years they specialize in mining or metal-. 

■ ''"•gy)-. ' 

Chemical Engineering. 

Physics. 

Graduate courses: 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: M. S.— One year postgraduate study; thesis. Engineering degrees. C. K., 
M. E., E. E., E. M., Cl mm. E., are conferred upon graduate's of the school who 
have been engaged in professional work for three years in responsible positions 
and >vho present an acceptable thesis. In exceptional oases they may he con- 
ferred upon graduates of other iiiKtitutions. provided they have taken the master's 


degree at Case. * j. 

Expenses: * • 

Tuition $125.00 

Board and room, per week $ 5 . 50 - G. 50 

Miseellam'ims : . . ]30. 00-210. (K) 

Total annual expense 17*1. 00-592. 00 

Faculty, *18. 

Students, 5-19, of whom <i are from foreign countries. 


Oj speruii interest to foreign student#. — The courses in mechanical, civil, and , elec- 
trical engineeritig. I 11 the first year the work is the same in all departments, after 
which the student is requinnl to select that branch rtf engineering iu which he wishes 
to specialize. The subjects become more technical as he advances, and in his final 
year all the time is devoted to stud it's in his own department.' 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, Ohio, a city of 199.417 inhabitants. A 
‘‘l&nd-fcrant’’ institution, founded, 1870; coeducational. 

College of Agriculture. ' ' 

Admission: 15 units; 8 prescribed — 2 English, 1 history, 2 mathematics. 1 science, 
2 foreign language. For homo economics course 1 English and 2 foreign Iauguage 
units additional are prescribed. j 

Degrees, four-yoaV courses: 

B. S.'in Agriculture. 

B. S. in Horticulture. 

B. S. in Entomology. 

B, S. in Forestry. 

B. S. in Home Economics, 
pollege of Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy. 

.Admission: 15 units; 11 prescribed— 3 English, 1 history, 2 mathematics, l science, 
4 foreign 1 nguage. 

Degree: A. B., four-year course. 

Collego of Education. 

Admission: 15 units; 11. presort bed— 3 English, 1 history, 2 mathematics, 1 science 
4 foreign language. ... 

Degree: B. SMn Education — four yoars. 

Collego of 'Engineering. 

Admission: 15 units; 11 prescribed— 3 English, 3 mathematics, 1 science, 4 foreign 
language. 

Degrees: B. Arch., B. Or. E., B. Ch. E., B. C. E., B. E. E. ( B. M. E., B. E. M.— 
four-year ctfUrses. 

College of Law, * 

Admission: Two yearn* collegiate work in a recognized collego. 
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Collogo of Law— Contimiod. 

Degrees: 

I. L.B. — three- year course. 

J. D— three-year course, for those having bachelor's degree from a recognized 
college and 50 hours merit in the C ollego of Law. 

College of Vharinacy. 

Admissinh: One year in an accredited high school, for the course leading to the 
certificate. For nmn*o leading lo M degree, 15 unit/*; S prescribed - 2 English, 
1 historv. 2 mathematics, I science, 2 foreign language. 

Degree: it. S. in rhar.— four-year coureo; Certificate— I'h. t\— t wo-year coun«t\ 
College of Veterinary Medicine, 

Admission; Graduation of 15 unit* from an approved secondary school. 

Degree: D. V. M. — fotir-y ear course. 

College of Med icine. _ ■’* 

Admission: Medical students' certificate. granted upon completion of high-school 
course, and two years' collegiate work. 

Degree: M. D.— four-year course. 

■ College of Dentistrv. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 

Degree: D. D. S. — three-year course. 

GradunteNchonl. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from r<*cognized collie. 

Degree's: } 

A. M., M. S. — One year of }H>stgnuluate study. 

C. K. t M. K.. K. K. t Cr. E., Ch. E. f M. Arch — 

(1) Four years of professional experience and thesis, or 

(2) M. S. in Engineering followed l»v two veara’ experience and th«dfl ( or 

(3) One year of experience. one year at university in engineering, ami theeia. 
Ph* D.— Throe yearn’ graduate study and thesis (dissertation). 

Expenses: 

Tuition — inc luding incidental fee — 

College; of I.aw 

College of Medicine 

College of Dentistry j - q 

College of Homeopathic Medicine 

Incidental fee in all other colleges of the uni vomit v 

Hoard . $3.50 a week. 

Room, $S a*nmnth. 

Total annual expense (except in medical college ) $3S6 to $-100 
Family, 423. ' 


Students, 4,035, of whom 43 arc from foreign countries" 

Of special interest t*> fore t<j n student*.— The university possesses facilities for original 
and research work in forestry, and offers an opportunity for specialization in silvi- 
culture, forest management* and arboriculture. 

The four-year course in veterinary medicine aims to fit students for regular practice. 
The veterinary hospital, to which animals are brought from the city and near-hy 
.agricultural district, is well equipped,' There arc free clinics daily, at which the 
students assist. * ' 

The agricultural chemistry^ department offers courses in general ami advanced 
agncultui&l chemistry/ chemistry ot fungicides and insecticides, dairy chemistry, 
chemistry of soils, chemistry of animal nutrition, food inspection aud analysis, and 
the chemistry of food and nutrition. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Ore*., city of 12,000 Inhabitants. Founded, 
1872; coeducational. 

College of 1 .it ora lure, St -ion res, nnd the Art* (undergraduate). 

AdmLVion: 15 units; 7 prcncribed — 3 English, 2 nuitkomai ie*, 1 history, 1 HrHM.re. 
IVgrr »%'*:* A. P., P, K.— Four-year course; thesis. 

School iif Fine Arts, 

Admission: 15 units, as in College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 

Degree; P. A.— Four-year course. , 

Schu>l,of Architecture. 

Admission; 15 units; S prescribed -3 F.iiglish, 3 niaihemai ics, \ hi.-iory, 1 scieh'-o. 
Degree: P. S Four-\ ear i out>e. 

School of Education. 

Admission: 15 units, a* in roltege of Literature, Science, ami ihe Arts. 

Degree: A. P.-~ Fmir-\ car course. 

School of Mrdirinr (at Portland, dreg A, 

Admission :jOne year of collegiate work, including physics, chemistry, histology, and 
French or German. 

4 

1 Degree: M. D.— Four-year course. 

School of I.aw. ' ^ 

Admission : Two years of collegiate work, * 

Degrees: I.L. P., J. J». — Three-year courses, 

School of Law (night school at Portland, OnxO.* 

Admission: Graduation from an approwd secondary M-hool. 

Degree: LL. P. — Three-\ ear course. 

^School of Musm. 

Admission: 15 units, as in College of Literal un*, Science, and die Arts. 

Degree: P. Mas. — Four-year course. 

Graduate School. 

Admission: Bachelor's degree front a U'cogui/.ed college. ^ 

Degrees: M, A., M. S.*--Om* year of postgraduate study, of vltii-h at least one se- 
mester must Le spent in residence: thesis. 

Expenses: 

Tuition — „ • ■ 

School of Music (based on amount of wnrk taken), up to $|S0 

Law Schtml , lirst. year no 

Law School, last two’yeitrs. . 75 

Schttol of Medicine y , |50 

Free in oilier depart meats of the university. / 

Board, at university, $3.75 a week. 

Room, at university * . . . .* 30 

Board and room, away from university, ]**r month 20-30 

Total annual expense 300-700 



( 


Faculty, 1QS. 

Students, l.mfi, of whom 11 are from foreign countries, 
i 0/ special interest to foreign students . — The lectures in the Law School are given in 
the evening, and us far us possible the university aims to connect its 'students with 
law offices during the day, where they may find opportunity to become familiar with 
the conduct oC business and the practical duties of the profession. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa., a town of 6,000 Inhabitants, near Phila- 
dalphia, city of 1,631,966 Inhabitants. Founded, 1880, lot women only. 


Admission, undergraduate department: Examination in all subjects; mathematics, 
English, Latin, history, science, two of the following throe languages — Greek, 
German, French. 
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^ TVgr,”<v. : A- B. — I t’ll r y cur eon rso . 

Ailraiiwinn, gr-.uluate department : Bachelor's degree from a reeognized college 
IVirroos: ; ■ 

A. M.—Ono v.\ar of postgraduate study for graduates uf Bryn Miur only. 

I h. I». ami A. M.— Hircc years of post gradual y study; thesis. 

K\pt uses: 


Tuition (undergraduate!,.. .. . 

Tuition (graduate) 

Hoard (.undergraduate 1 ) 

Hoard (.graduate 1 ! - 

Boom (.undecgraduat e) 1 

Hoorn (graduate) 

Total annual cxjumse ^undorgraduato) 

Total luinual expense (graduate) 

I ut ility, 63. 

Siudenjs, i.2, of whom lt>_are from foreign countries. 


$200 

125 


* 200 
100-100 


76 

510 


•105 

A 


"S'l*™ 1 w/.rrs/ to/or,/,„, ,lu.l. nls.-U ryn Mnwr offers strong collegiate course* to 
"A""'" only. rhe students are m>t divided into the couvemional four ol.nwos ami 
' T? s<,( lor t lie coiu]iletiim of the i oquirenienta for graduation. ’ 

The School ot (education offers graduate . ourves onlv to those who wish to stu.lv 
edu, atum ter one, two, or three year., and it is twinned that alamt one-half of the 
nine tv. I he given to purely edu. at i„nal courses and the remainder to that suhject 
wlu.h the Student 'intends to tea, h. In eoniiociion with the department a model 

s. is maintained whieh pupils at the age of 10 and prepares them for 

,,, liege 111 seven years. Tins work is under the direction of expert teachers and 
excellent opportunity is thus allordcd for ohservutinu and di^ ussion. 

lhe collegi' Otters graduate work in all departments. In addition to 1G resident 
i. Ilowdnpsand 20 scholarships, l traveling fellowships arc available. Twelve s. holar- 
-lu),s covering the cost ($ltlo) of hoard, residence, and tuition in the graduate school 
ar.- "tiered -i to British, a to German, and 2 to French women. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, South Bethlehem, Pa., a city ot 20,000 inhabitants- 87 
miles from Philadelphia, Pa., city of 1.631,956 inhabitants; 86 miles from New 
York, N. Y., city of 5,198,888 inhabitants. Founded, 1866. 

I ndergruduate omrst-s. 

Admis-don; * 

In B A. rmirso, 1 U unUs;;i Knglisli. 7 fnmign language*, 2 Insmry. 2} nmhenutirs. 
In H. »s. H (mils; 8} prescribed— 3 Knglish, 2 foreign language. 1 history 

2J mathematics. • 

To f '«P'K*«ng four**, N units; 10 prescribed- 3 Knglish, 2 'foreign language 1 
history, 1 mathematic*. * 

Degrees: 

B. A. — Kour-yc:ir course arts and science. 

Ii. S.-«-Kour-yortr courses— 

(1) In wlurh biological and chemical Framed* predominate. 

(2) Iti which geological seieuros predominate. 

(3) In which mathematical and physical Bciencen predominate. 

(1) In business administration. X 

C. E., M. E., Mot. E., El. Met., E. M., E. eX(B 8. in Chem., Ch. E.-Eour- 
year courses in the various subjects indicated by the degree. 

Graduate courses: 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: M. A.; M. S. — One year postgraduate study. ~ 
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Exponas: ; * jra 

Tuition — p v 

For engineering ami eloctru-moiaHuigy. $200 

For chemistry ami B. S. ommw * 150 

For B. A. court** . . . . 100 

For graduate coitrxv 50 - 

' Room, university dormitories t* 5 - 8 I 

Board, university dining lull, per month. \ *. 15 

TVital annual expense, approximately # n . 000 

Faculty, 72 . % 

Student*, 705 , of whom 33 are from foreign munirio*. 


Of #pmnf in/ciYJf to foreign stmient*. — The university' offer* excellent otUrera in 
civil, median ical, electrical, nietallurgind, chemical, and mining engineering, electro- 
metallurgy, chemistry, and geology. The course in huidneiw aduunidr&lion include.*, 
hero d cm the general, uontedinb'al Nohject*, work in commerce, economic*, industrial 
history, accounting, hudne** and public htw, lalwr legislation, railway aduuniatnttmn,* 
finance, hanking and currency, and insurance. I 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, Stats College, Pa., a town of X,S00 inhab- 
itants. Pounded, 1663; a “land-frant" Institution; coeducational. 

Admission: H unit*. For School* of Agriculture, Engineering, Mining, or Natural 
Sdenco, 11 proscribed — 3 English, 3 mathematics, 2 foreign language, 2 science, 

1 history. ? # 

For School* of Liberal Art* (except classical course) and Course in Home 
Economic* the unit of mathematics, which include* algebra (from quadratic*)- 
# and *ul id geometry, is not. preseri bed . 

F<w domical course, 13 prescribed— 3 English, 2 mathematics, 1 history, -J I^tin, 
3 foreign language. 

Degrees: 

A. B. — Four-year course in School of Liberal An*. * 

B. 8 . — Four* year course in — * 

School of Agriculture. 1 

School of Engineering. 

School of Mines. 

School of Natural Sciences. '* * 

Department of Home Economic*. 

A. M., M. S., E. ( M. E., E. E., E. M. — These degree* are conferred upon 

holders of a bachelor's degree who complete a special program of advanced 
work arranged by faculty committee. * 

Three-year prelcgal and prome'dical coursed aro offered. A student who lias 
completed these receives his bach^or’a degree after one year in tho profes- 
sional school. 


.Expense*: * 

Tuition, free. ' 

Gymnasium fee ; , . . $jo 

■ Library, fee : • 3 

Incidental fee 35 

Board, per week . . , z-4 


Room, college dormitory, per year. 35-50 

Room, 

| Faulty, 17 

Students, 2,006, of whom 25 aro froth foreign countries. 


de college, per year * v t -.* 86*72 
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0/ tfxcinl inter at to foreign ttwlcn it , — The course tu industrial engineering aitniMo 
fit the student for jWtinna in industrial orgwii.ationV leading to sOi^rintendonoe, 
s purdiasing, selling, scientific inaii% r uiuriit, utul industrial buKintw administration. 
, -Besides the regular engineering Mihjtvts, emphasis is piuVl upon such nutters as 
; industrial economics, logic, psychology, and *}H*cialixed Work in accounting, forestry 
> imuiagemeiit, shop Unto study, machine tools and methods, and factory planning, 
with more shop practice tlun is fouud hj^tlie regular engineering curricula. J’or 
training tethers and sujH'rvisoni of industnaT work in schools a course' is also offered 
in industrial education. 

, * IVnnsylvania is one of the greatest mining Staten ond the student In the School of 
. Mine* is given abundant. opportunity for observation and study of in bring <%ml metal- 
lurgical operations. ' ' * ■ 



TIk* Instil ulo of Animal Nutrition, affiliated with tlu> college and the Experiment 
Station, is devoted entirely to research and provides exoelleut facilities for graduate 
work in this subject. * 

- « 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNS YLVANIA, Philadelphia, pa., a city of 1,631, 9M Inhab- 
itants. Founded, 1740. , * „ 

The <\^Uegc. Undergraduate Department of Arts and Sciences; special work in 
biology and music, 

, Adnussio'n, for the courso in Arts and Scionce: 14 J units; 0} prwcribod—3 English, 
1 history, ^mathematics. 3 or 4 foreign language. 

If but one language is offered the minimum requirement shall be: Iq I Alin, 4 
iniim; in Greek, 3 units; in German. 3 units; in French, 3 units; in Italian, 3 
units; fn Spanish. 3 units. If two language* are offered, the minimum require* 
me»t$ shall be 2 units in each language. 

('ourses: ~ • * 

Arts and Sciences. 4 years. Degree: A. It. 

Iliology, 3, 4, or 6 years, a/ the at might wishoa. 

Aclmimioii: 14} units; 8* prow-ribed— 3 English, 1 history. 2} msthemalirs, 
? foreign language. 

Degree: B. S. in Biology. 

. Music, open to special students only. 

Admission: A knowledge of the rudiments of music, ability to ploy a musical 
■ instrument, 1$ units English. * 

The four- year course leads to a certificate of proficiency. , - 
The degree Mu*. Bac f is awarded after one year has elapsed, to t)u*e 
* I>ost*<Wng the certiorate, uj>on examination, and the presentation of an 

original composition. ■ - * 

Tpwno Scientific School: 

Admission: 14 J units; 10 prescribed-- 3 English. 1 histdry,^bj mathematics, \ phv- 
pi<^s, 2 Frond; or German. For tho course in architecture' only 3 units motlie- 
. nintics proscribed. 

Courses, A years unless otherwise stated. 

Architecture, degree, B. S. in Architecture. 

Graduate courses leading to M. S. in Architecture one year after B. 8. 
Two-year special course leading to certificate of proficiency. . 
Architectural, Engineering; degree, B. S. in Architecture. 

Chemical Engineering; decree, -B. S. in Chemical Engineering. 

: Gh^istty; inChemifitrj', - : y 

Civil Engineering; degree, B. S. in Civil Engineering. 

Electrical Engineering; degree, B. S. iii Electrical Engineering. 

'• Moclianioal Engineering; degree, B. S. in Mechanical Engineering. ■ • . 
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"Wharton School of Finance and Commerce: 

Admission: 14$ units; 8$ prescribed — 3 English, 1 history, 2$ mathematics, 2 
foreign language. 

Courses: ^ 

Finance and Commerce; - 4 years, degree, B. S. in Economics. 

Special course in business practice and banking, 2,yeare, leading to certificate 
t of proficiency. 

School of Education (College for Teachers, Founded, 1914. Coeducatio4al.): 

Admission: 14$ units; 8$ prescribed— 3 English, 2$ mathematics, 1 history, 2 Latin, 
French, or German. . / 

Couree, 4 years. Graduation upon the completion of 64 unite -of work, 4 of which 
arc in Physical Education. The other 60 units consist of 2G in content subjects, 
11 in fundamental professional subjects," 15 in 4he special subject to bo taught, 
and 8 free electives. 

Degree: Bachelor of Science (B. S.) in Education. Graduate courses in Education, 
leading to A. M. and Ph. D. in the Graduate School. * * 

Graduate School (Coeducational): 

Admission: Bachelor's degree from a recognized college in the United' States, or 
the equivalent for foreign institutions. 

Degrees: 

A. M., M. S’.— One year of postgraduate study. 

Ph. D. — TJxree years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Law School:- 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree (or equivalent degree) from a recognized college. 


LL.B. — Three-year course. 

LL.M. — One year after I. L.Ih ; thesis. 

School of Medicine: 

Admission: 14$ units of secondary school work; 10$ prescribed — 3 English. 1 his- 
r tory, 2$- mathematics, 4 foreign language. Two languages, not less than 2 units 
in each. If Latin is offered, 'there must be 4 units in that alone, thus raising the 
number of units prescribed to 12$. Followed by two years of collegiate work. 

The following subjects must bejaken in college: Chemistry, including both 
. general 'chemistry and qualitative analysis, 6 units; physics, 4 ulTits; zoology or 
general biology, 4 units; French or German, 3 units; and at least 13 units, made 
up of subjects which are open to freshmen and sophomores in colleges or uni- 
versities of recognized standing. The work in the three sciences must include 
laboratory work performed by the student; and the laboratory notebooks, properly 
certified, must b.c submitted 


M. D. — Four-yew course. 

Dr. P. II.— One ycar’B work in public hygiene, following graduation from a 
% ' recognized medical school. 

Certificato-^C. 8! — One year’s work in public hygiene, as above, for those not 
jiolding ll. D. v 

■School of Dentistry:' 

Admission: Graduation from an approved high school or oqui valent preparatory 
course of four academic years. 

Degree: D. D. S., three-ye^r couree. 

School of Veterinary Medicine: 

Admission: Two years' work in an approved secondary school, including at least 
8 units of’work— 5 prescribed; 2 English, 2 mathematics, 1 history. ^ 

Degree: V. M. D. 


Degrees 


Degrees: 


* 
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Expenses: 

Tuition- 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, Finance and Commerce 
Biology, and Dentistry * 


Law. . 


$150 

200 

200 

150 

100 

30 

1 So— 350 * ■ 
305-005 


Medicine, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture 

Graduate School, based on tho amount of work taken, not to exceed 

Veterinary Medicine > 

Music 

Board and room 

Total annual ojepense 

Faculty, -AGO. 

' Students, 0,332, of whom 205 are from foreign countries. 

• Of special interest to foreign Undent *.- Tho Medical School, founded in 1765 is th. 

' hboratori 1 ** b * t - 11 “ Wo11 with imrfS^s and 

*. " ; T, J e L,1, vcnnty Hospital maintains almost 400 beds, and in eoniunr- 

U0„ w. h the other hospitals throughout tho city, offer* excellent olinkal faoiliiil 

.hnS?,^ u- 0 / 0 ^ 1 th ®. coureo the fundamental medical sciences are Uudied; 
tho la tter half is devoted to clinical mi bjeets and specialties. Graduate work is offered 

'! | Jl1 , Ic >8 10 " e - The Phipps Institute for the study, prevention, and treatment 
of tuberculosis furnishes opportunity for research in this particular field. 

10 course m tropical medicine should interest students from southern countries 
I lie \\ barton Sdiool is among the most prominent institutions offering courses is 
financial and commercial branches. The Vourso of study for the first two yearn i. 
largely prescribed. In the last two electives aro offered in business law, commerce 
and transportation economics, finance and accounting, geography and industry 
insurance, political science, and sociology, 9 " \* 

S( *°°! ° f „ D, ' nUBtr y is f hi 8 h »«k “d has drawn many students from 
abroad . During the first year tho student’s time is equally divided between dental, 
histological, and chemical laboratory work. Ample opportunity is provided in the 
last two for practice in mechanical and operative dentistry 
The School of Veterinary Medicine is well equipped. It maintains a veterinary 
hospital, and lias access to local stockyards, abattoirs, breeding and dairy farms 
Among special departments of study not included in the Wharton School or th. 
other schools just referred to, those of chemistry and biology enjoy wide reputation. 

CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Clemson College, 'S. C., a town of 75} 
Inhabitants ; a “ land grant ” Institution. Founded, 18«9. 

Admission: Subjects aro divided into three groups — 

A— English and mathematics; B -History; O-Seicnce and Latin. Ten units- 
8 prescribed, to bo selected as follows: 4 from group A, 1 from group B 8 from 
group C. ’ 

Bourses, four yeare: - _ 

a • n Degree. 

Agriculture B. S. in Agr. . 

Chemistry B. S .in Chcm. 

Meehan, and Elec, engineering B. S. in Meehan, and Elec E. 

Civil engineering B. S. in C.'E. 

Textile industry.. ; .B. 8. in Textile Industry. 

Architectural engineering B. S. in Arch E 

Expenses: 

Tuition (free to students from South Carolina who are unable to pay) 

Room and board (nine months) * * ' ' 

Total annual expenses. 

, 97267 °— ^ 15 — -13 ** 


$49 

99 

209 
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tfhculty, 64. * 

Students, 818, of whom 6 are from foreign countries. 

Of special interest to foreign students— In the department of agriculture facilities 
are offered for studying the phases of the subject eapecisUy affecting southern coun- 
tries. Attention is paid to cultivation and grading of c jtton. The textile building, 
built in thet style of a modern mill, affords the student an opportunity to become 
familiar with many points regarding mill construction, manipulation cf cotton fibers, 
and the study of cotton-mill operation. Close relation is maintained between the 
college and State agricultural experiment station. 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOB TEACHERS, Nashville, Tenn., a city of 
113,822 inhabitants. Founded, 1875 , as State Normal School; reorganized and 
chartered 1909 ; coeducational, but white students only are admitted. 
Organization: 

School of Education; 

School of Practical Arts (industrial arts and home economics); 

Seaman A. Knapp School of Country Life. 

The Schools of Practical Arts and Country Life offer courses for the first 
• two years only. Upon completion' of these the student is registered in 

the School of Education, which includes courses above tho sophomore' 
• year only, and confers all degrees. 

Admission to undergraduate courses: 

To Schools of Practical Arts and Country Life — Graduation from an approved 
four- year secondary school or the equivalent. 

To School of Education — Completion of two years' work in School of Practical 
Arts or Country Info, or in* an approved normal school course two yeare 
above high school, or two years in a college. 

Degree: B. S.— Four years in tho Schools^ of .Practical Arts, Country life, and 
Education combined, or the equivalent. « v 

Admission to graduate courses: 

To School of Education — Bachelor’s degree from an approved college. 

Degrees: 

A. M. — One year of postgraduate work; thesis. 

Ph. D. — At least two years of postgrad uatojvork; thesis. (It is rarely possible 
, to complete the requirements for this degree in less than three years,) 


Expenses: 

Tuition, per year of 30 weeks $75 

(Or $25 per quarter.) 

Board and room, per month 20-30 

Total annual expense * 3CKM00 * 

Faculty, 25. 

Students, 207. 


Of special interest to foreign students .— Tho college was completely reorganized in 
1909 and reopened in the summer of J914. It lias a largo' endowment and aims to 
provide the. best possible instruction for workers in all fields of education. The 
School of Pr&ctical Arts offers, in the division of industrial arts, training for teachers 
of manual arts and also for sj. ecialists in wood and metal working, printing, and the 
teaching and supervision of drawing and handwork; in the division of home eco- 
nomics, courses in almost all lines” of women’s work in the home, with opportunities 
for specialization in textiles and sowing, and food and cooking. The Seaman A. 
Kna pp School of Country Life includes courses which aun to train leaders for work 
in rural communities. 

An agreement with Vanderbilt 'University enables students registered in either 
institution to enjoy the advantages of the other wi thou t^additional charge. 
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The college is in session throughout the your, and the work is divided into four 
quarters of about 12 weeks oaek. A student may materially shorten the number 
of academic years of -residence required for a degree by attendance during the extra 
summer quarter in the calendar year. , , 


VANDEBBILT TOIVEBSITY, Nashville, Tenn., a city of 113,882 inhabitants 
Incorpptated, 18^2; coeducational. 

The College. Undergraduate department of arts and sciences. 

Admission: 14 units. For A. B.nlegree, all prescribed— 3 English, 3 mathematics 
. 4 -Latin, 3. Greek, 1 history or science. For B. S., 12 preseribcd-3 English 3 
mathematics, 4 foreignjanguage, 2 history or science. 

Degrees: A. B., B. S. — Four-year courses. 

Graduate Department. * 

Admission; Bachelor's degree from recognized college. 

Degrees; * . ' * 

M. A., if. S. — One year uf postgraduate study; tliesis. 

Bh. D.^D. Sc-.—TJircc years of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Engineering Department. 

Admission: 14 units, as for B. S. degree. 

Degrees: ' . 

B. E.— Completion of four-year undergraduate courses in civil engineering, 

. mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, chemical engineering. 

L. E. One year of graduate work in civil engineering' thesis. 

M. E.— One year of graduate work in mechanical engineering; thesis. 

E. E— One yearof graduate work in mechanical engineering and physics; tliesis 
Biblical Dopartmc.nl. 

Admission: No definite requirement. Anyone judged capable of doing the work 
is admitted, provided he is well recommended. 

Degrees: B. I). (A bachelor’s degree from a recognized college is a prerequAte).— 
Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. To those not possessing a bachelor's 
degree, who complete courses in the Biblical Department, a diploma is awarded. 
Law Department. 

Admission: 14 units; G proscribed— 3 English, 2 mathematics, 1 history. 

Degree: LL. B.— Three-year eourao. , 

Medical Department. 

Admission; Ono year of collegiate work, including physics^ chemistry, biology 
and a modern language. ^ 

Degree: it. D. — Four-year course. * 

Pharmacy Department. 

Admission: 14 units; 8 presrrihed^-2 English, 2 mathematics, 2 foreign language 
2 history or fecionco. ^ “ts » 

Degrees: , 


Ph. G. — Two-year course. 

B. S, (in Pharm.). — Four- year course. 

Dentistry Department. 

Admission: Graduation from an approved secondary school. 
Degree: D. D. S.— Three- year course. 

Expenses: 

Tuition (including mntriculatioi) ami library fees)— 

Biblical Department 

Pharmacy Department. ’ ’ ’ 

Academic and Engineering Department!); 

Law and medicine 

Dentistry Department, 


125 . 
70 
105 
160 ' 
155 
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Expenses — Continued. 

Board and room, per month - $lfM8 

Total annual expense 300-417 

Faculty, 120. \ * 

Students, 1,112, of whom 9 arc from foreign countries.'’ 

Of special interest to foreign sfurff/ifs.— The thorough courses offered by the Depart- 
ment of Dentistry, and the excellent equipment, place it among the high-grade 


dental schools of the country. 

Vanderbilt is now affiliated with the George Teabody College for Teachers, and 
students registering in either institution may, for the single fee, avail themselves of 
all advantages and opportunities for instruction offered by the other. 


BANDOLFH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Lynchburg, Va., a city of 31,275 
inhabitants. Founded, 1893 ; for women only. 

Admission: 15 units; 9§ prescribed— 3 English, 2$* mailtonuuutc 4 I. at in. 

Degrees: 

A. IT— Four-year cour.'flR. 

A. M .-^One-year after A. B, > ' j 

Vert ifi cates of -proficiency arc awarded to those completing ••nurses in music 
or art. * 


Expenses: . v 

Tuition ’ $75' 

' (Additional charges ir>r courses in art or music.) 

Board - - \ 200 

Total annual expends > - 500 

Faculty, 45. 

Students, 584, of whom G are from 1 foreign countries. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville, Va., ’a city of 8,000 inhabitants, at 
the junction of the Chesapeake ft Ohio and the Southern Railroads. Founded, 


1819. 

Thp College. Underproduce department. 

Admission: 14 units; MU prescribed— 3 English, 2$ mathematics, 1 liistory^ ; for 
A. B., 4 Latin; for B. S., 4 modem languages. 

Degrees: A. B. and B. S. — Four-year course. If the student does sufficient work 
in one of the departments of natural or mathematical sciences the vocational B. S. 
may be conferred, with special mention of that subject in which he has specialized. 
Department of graduate Studies. 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 

Degrees: . 

M. A 1 , arid M. S. — One year of postgraduate ptudy. 

Ph. D. — Three years of postgraduate study; thesis. * ’ 

Department;^ Law. . “ ' 

. Admission! '14 units; G$ prescribed— 3 English, 2$ mathematics, 1 history. 

Degree: LL. .B— Three-year course. 

Department of Medicine. 

Admission: One year of collegiate work. 

; Degree: M. D.— Four-year course. 

Department of Engineering. 

* Admission: 14 units; 7$ prescribed— 3. English, 3i mathematics, 1 history. .. 

Degrees: 0. E., M. E., E. E., E. M., (Jh. E — Four-year courses; thesis. 
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Expenses: 

Tuition, free (in college and graduate departments) to .students from Virginia 

in -■ * 4!)5 

In graduate department. ” • 

In departments of law and nnslirine * 

In department of engineering-*-- 

(Students from Virginia ^ 

Students from outside Virginia.. 

University fee * ^ 

(l or Virginians in college and graduate departments... ‘ 10 

Hoard (university commons), per month J(J , 

Hoard (outside university), per month '. *. *. *. *, * '15-4 

Hoorn (university dormitory') - * * * ' * * *' * 50-100 

R(H)in (outside univeryily), per imu^h ~ _ 

Total annua) expense..: * ,, . ' 

1‘Vulty, 7!i. - ; m*)-bOQ 

Student a. OHO, of whom ft are from foreign countries 
0/*,*cmlinU7«t tu/omgn University of Virginia owe! it, beginning 

<■. I homas Jefferson. The memory of Jefferson ami the ideal, which ho act form tho 
i! in verstty s strongest tradition. Hi, educational philosophy is still to some extent 
preserved ip its curricula and organization. 

Tlie Medical School ha, laboratory facilities for special research work ('linical 
instruction is prowled for at the University of Virginia Hospital and Dispensary. and 
' <inm,l l " m "’" h thl! ,lu “ university maintains a training school for nurses. 

UNIVEESITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle. Wash., a city of 295,228 inhabitants 
Founded, 1861 ; coeducational. 

* ^Ih^tMtf Liberal Arts. Undergraduate. 

Admission: 15 units; 11 or 12 prescribcd-3 English, 2J mathematics, 1 science 

- ur01 " n la "o ua « 0 - 1 hlstor >-, i solid geometry, and 1 science or 2 foreign 
language. % * 

Degree: A. II -Four-year course. Includes general course, home economics, 
journalism, library economy, and commerce, 
t’olle^e of Science. 

■> A, . Imission: 1 1 Ptoeeribod. 3 English, 3 mathematics, 2 science, 2 foreign 

language, 1 history. * * 

Degrees: * 

H. — Four-year course. 

H. S. in Home Economics — Eour-ycar course. » 

College of Education. ■ . 

Admission: As in College of Liberal Art*. 

Degree: ' *** 

Bachelor of Education — Four-year course. • 

Degrees: * * * 

M . A . or M . S . in Ed ucation— One y ear af ter A . H. or H S ‘ 

. Diplomas are granted, valid in all public schools in the State, 
ollego of Engineering. 

»« f *. 3 ■ «*«■*. 2 •«*. 

Degrees: ^ / 

- S Th„ C e' l" B ' ?' ^ E , J3 - S - in M - E " B - S - in Ch E.-Four-year courses. - 
t |n ® ™. egC alfl ? offers another four-year eodmo in each of the departments 

. ' IX to rrs f0 d r 4reo r ,0Undati0n ln training and leadi ”S * 

.. \ • ' ' ‘ 
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Cnllogo of Engineering — Continued. 

Dogrces — Contiuued. 

M. S. in ('. E., M.,S. in E. E,, M. S. in M. E,, M. S. in Ch. E. — One year of 
postgraduate study aft. r baccalaureate degree; thesis. 

C. E., E. E. t M. E. — TIiopo are professional degrees, conferred without resident 
study upon holders of the bachelor's or master'* degree after at least two* 
years and one year, respect ively, of successful professional work and the 
presentation of a thesis. 

College of Fine Arts. 

C Admission: As in College of Liberal Arts. For courses in music an additional 
requirement of four years in music. 

Degrees: * 

B. Mus. — Four-year course. 

, B. Arch. — Four-year course*. 

Certificates of Proficiency, for those not having fulfilled requirements fur 
degree. 

Certificate of Proficiency, twp-ycar course in art. . 

College of Forestry;. 

jAclmiarion: 15 units; It prescribed, as in College of Science, except that 1 unit 
botany is required instead of chemistry or biology. 

Dogrees: 

H. S. — Four-year course. 

M. S. V. — One year after bachelor’s degree, 
he Puget Sound Marine Station (summer only). j 

(Cooperative under dim*! ion of the University of Washington.) 

Located at Friday Harbor, Wash. 

Admission: Ability to carry on marine biology. 

Tuition, $10. 

Living expenses for six weeks mod 4k 
School of Law. 

Admission: Two .years of collegiate work. 

Degree: LL. IL — Throe-year course. 

College of Mines. 

Admission: 15 units, as in College of Science. 

Degrees: f ' ‘ < 

11, S. — Four-year course in general science. 

11. S. in Mining Engineering. — Four- year course, 

R, S. in Geology and Mining. — Four-year course. 

B. S. in Metallurgical Engineering. — Four-year course. 

II. S. in Coal Mining Engineering,— Four year course. ' 

M.£. in Mining Engineering. — One year postgraduate study; thesis, 

E. M,, Met. E. — Professional degrees, conferred without resident study upon 
ladders of the bachelor's degree who have been engaged in professional 
work at least three years niul present a thesis. 

College of Pharmacy. 4 ‘ '/ 

Admission: 15 unite; 9$ proscribed. — 3 English, 2 foreign language, 2$ mathematics, 

1 science, 1 history. 


Ph. C. — Two-year cour:^. * 

B. S. — Four-year course. . , ' , 1 ' 

M. S. in Pharmacy. — One year of postgraduate work after B. S.; thesis. 
Graduate School. , 

Admission: Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. 


m 
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Graduate School — Continued. 

Degree*: 

M. A. or M. S. — One year of postgraduate study; thesis. 

Ph. I),— -At least 3 years of postgraduate study; thesis. Limited at preeent' 
to three departments: Chemistry. English. Botany. 

Expenses: . * * 

Matriculation fee 

Tuition (College* of Fiheral Art*, Seicuee, Education, Engineering, Fine 

Arte, Forestry. ami Mines) 

College of Law 

Marine Station ; 

Board, at university, per mouth j-T 

IuK»m, at Cniversity, per year 

Board and room, outside university, per mouth ’ * 23-;l0 

Minimum annual expense. * 

Far, thy. M. 3 °° 

Students. 3. tilth of whom 75 -are t’ronj foreign eountries. 

Of K/H-riul inl.r.st U> fureiijn stu,!nU»- Seattle is the center of the 1 imlicr industry 
of tin* Northwest and furnishes opportunities for observation of tile practical aide o/ 
w ork in forestry. Examples of forest management may he seen in the near-hv national 
forests, and the university owns tract* in various parts of the State os^-iaUy f„ r 
research. The curricula allow specialization in ioresl service and State work, loggia,, 
euginccring, and. forest, products, and ail vanced courses are Riven in dendrology, silvi- 
culture. Aood technology, ttinhcr physics, and wood preservation. 

A $:lll.000 (iatzert Foundation enables the School of Education to provide for special 
Hiiidy o.i defect i vo children. ' * 

'I he Suite oi \\ induiigtnn and the adjoining country provide excellent opportunities 
(o sludonl'H ill the School of Mine* to become familiar with mining and metallurgical 
operation* gml mining machinery. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis., a city of 30,292 inhabitants, and 
the capital of Wisconsin. Founded, 1848; a "land-grant" institution; coeduca- 
tional. 

College ol Letter* and .Science. Undergraduate. 

Admi^nm; [\ umt*; (i prescribed.- 2 English, 2 mathematicH, 2 foreign lan- 
guage. . . ' . v 

Degree*: 

A. II.-- Four-year course; thesis, or special research with report. 

i’ll. II - Two-year course it, philosophy tun!; eduction for normal-school grad- 
uatc*. & 

Com so in Pharmacy. 

Admission: To. the two-year course; graduation from an approved high school 
Nongraduates may he admitted wlm are at. least. IK years old and who can present 
ewdence of one year n lugh-twhool work ami practical experience. 

To the four.year course.- !1 unite, as in (’ollegc „f Lettern and Science. 

Degrees: 

Graduate in Pharmacy. — Two-year rourm*. 

B. S., Pharmacy course.— Four- year cournn; 

Cour^o in Commerce. 

Admission: Students will bo admitted to this course on compliance with the con- 
ditions imposed for entrance to the College of Utters and Science 

Degree: R. A. Course in Commerrc.-Four-year course; thesis, or special research- 
with report. 
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Course in Chemistry. 

Admission: Students wilLhc admitted to 1 1 1 i h course on compliance with the con- 
ditions iigj)nsed ft>r entrance to the College of I.otters and Science. 

Degree: It. S. Course in Chemistry.— Kofir-ycar corner thesis, or special rescan h 
with report. 

Course in Journalism. 

Admission: Students will he admitted to this eour>e on compliance with the con- 
dilions imposed lor entrance to the College ol Letters and Science. 

Degree; IL A. Course in Journalism.- Four-year course; thesis. or special research 
w ith report . 

College of Kngiueering. 

Admission:** H unit."; 7 $ or S pro.-eribod~- 2 Knglish, 2$ or 3 mathematics. 2 mrcign 
language. 1 science. 

Decree* It. S. (with specific mention of course tnkenb— Four-year course in < ■ i \ it, 
mechanical. electrical, chemical, or mining engineering. 

The Law School. 

Adinunsiim : Two year** collegiate work. 

. Degree: LL. It. — Three-yeur cmirse and at least cix months’ clerkship in an ue< red- 
ited law office! % 

Collepo of Agriculture. 

Admission: 1 ! units, as i 1 College of Letters and Science. . 

Degrees: 

IL S. (A grieul lurch-.- Four- vear i^urse in agriculture. 

Jt. S. (Home fccomunicsL — Four- - ear I'hurst; m home economics. 

Title: Grad unto in Agriculture.' --Two-year cmirsft in agriculture. 

Medical School. % 

Admission: Two years’ collegiate work. The school olfers only the lirsi two years 
of a medical course, and confers no degree. 

Diploma otruhlic Health.- One-yoar course in public health, at nr M. D. 

Courso for Training of Teachers. 

‘Admission: Two years’ collegiate work. 

Degree: It. A. or It. S. % 

* Certificate: Granted on completion of major subject and spc« ial courses in phi- 
losophy, education, and departmental teacher's training court's. 

Library Course. 

Admission: To independent, library course of nne-vear competitive examinations 
' in history, general literatnn*, current events, and German. Also personal inter- 
view. - 

Certificate of Library School. 

Admission: To joint library course— tC credits in Colleger! Letters and Science. 

Must pass eti I ranee examinations of Library School. , 

Degree: IL A. and certificate of Library School. 

School of Music: 

Admission: 1*1 uni,ts, as in' College of" Letters and Science. Ability to play piano 
and violin and to road music. , 

Degree: Graduato in Music, — Four-year course. For those faking the two-year 
" courso for supervisors of music In public schools a certificate (s gran toil. m 
Graduate School. , ' , 

Admission; Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. " • 1 
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Graduate School ■ t’ontinued. 

Jh'gror.-: ’ 

M. A., M\ S. ( Pi). M. — (bio yoar of postgraduate siudy. 

( • 1-. , M. K ]■.. lv, (’ll. K ; ]•;. M.— (tin- year of postgraduate studv in ouginoor- 
!"? : ‘" <l ""' S1S - Ora.IiiiiloH of tlio College of Kngin coring of tlm'l nivervitv of 
, lir< '!‘ fi| " " ll0 ll:lV ' , ><’ars i» professional Work-at least one of 

l horn in a nw|>oin<il>lo position— aim who j, resent a thesis, may also reeeivo 
^ 1,1,1 ;id\atnvd engineering degree, without resident study. 

I h. i>. — At least three venr^’ postgraduate Mudv; thesis. 

■ I, ,. , \ n '~ TU " I mM - nul l;ll<! "«•* in public health lor those, holding 

-M. I>. Iroiu an approved medical school. 

Kxpcn^cs; 

Tiiiiitiii : fro,* t*> rosidonts of WiM on'siii'i 

Incidental f,,. r/.V.V’*'*** o* 

Library School-- 

Kesidcntluitiun per year . 

X< nroitlmt tuition ],rr \oar 

Hoorn at n niuTsity ^ ‘ ^ | , ;(KU8 

Hoard at university, per wwk 

Kon, lly, Col, of whom 175 assistants and lecturers average half time. 

Students, l.i'iSli; of whom 100 are from foreign countries. 

t>'f»r,-i U n ftwlnit. 1 . Tlio special .•ours,.' in 'cl, ends, ry is armrorod 
to mod iho needs of those planning to enter upon chemistry as a life work.'imdim hides 
a general course, and courses lor iho industrial, agricultural. -soil, phvsiologiold and 
somtiiry or io, K l olioimst. The Work of the first year is the same for all 'these' group* • 
11,0 work III journalism include* course* to familiarize the student, with present 
political, social, and economic <•on.li.ions, and with his own and fon-ign literatures- 
to develop Ins skill in Writing; and to give ,l,e neoessary technical instruction.' 
pportumty for study is offered to those interested in professional and trade four- 

linllsm. J 

In connect inn With the work in the College of Agriculture. s,>ecial mhn.ion 
slionld !.<• inildc of the courses in animal husbandry, dairying and <lalrv husbandry 
and soils. There is opportunity for research work in almost all departments and dose 
association is maintained with the State experiment station. 

Tlio university is the culmination of the free educational svsteui of Wisconsin and 
S Slams a similar relation to the high schools that the laticr sustain to the ..rimtarv- 
:md pnumiiiir w hoels. Moreover, Iho n ni verity .maintains the closest connection 
with ull tho interests oi iho State, and tlirun^h it* oxtens ion service aims to pro-idc 
a honor education for all (ho people. , 

The course in pharmacy is especially strong, and tho university is one of the few 
institutions to give systematic consideration to plant chemistry. , 

The courses in political science, economics, and sociology are notowort/.V. 
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Tahi.j: 2.— Ayrirultural and mrrhanical colleges not am netted with Stab uninrsitirs. 


•Wat ion. 

I tt-d Minimi. 


■ .. 


t.r » ■ «'dw- 
i atmii.d. 


i V* 1j ' “ 

ruMe* "***■ 

| Vi'* 

.in-1 

'•tMtird-, 


IncnnK. 


* Kndnw- 

! mem. 


I 

Aul'Uin, Ala 

I'oft Collin.*, Colo 

Conn.,,,. 

Newark. Pet... 

LiUyene. hid 

Aiiii'V, Iowa 

Manhattan, K;»ns 

Celley-e Dark. Md 

Amtoifst, Minis. 

F.aM I.an«liiK, Mich 

A *;t hi ilt urn! r 5*1 ley o, 

Mi‘<. 

HuH'iiian, Mont 

Pur ham, N. 11 

\rw Brunswick, N. J . 

£t;lU* College, N. M»*X.. 

VV>t ltaleiyh,.N\ 

Api IPulturAl CoIIj'^p, N. 

' Pair. 

Si illwator, * ikhi. 


Corvallis, Orey 

State CoWopo, l'a 

Klny-lou, II. I 

Hemst'ii < *o!|eye S. C_ . . 
brooking, S. Dak..... 

Oullepo Station. Tex.... 
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title. 

Colorado Slate Aprinil 
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Taulr *1. — Ttchnologitxii school* iiulcfKndctil of unitrrsitg organization. 
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Tablk 5.— CWfoprg anrf unuetsitUs, m>f iylurf«/ tn pwvtfmff jnmTif fwf* w AiVA 
rrisorf to fAe /furrau o/ /v/uctiftou entrance requirements to co/Wr courses of at tmt 
1 4 units — Contimu\l. J 
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University Park. 
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Middletown. . 


P* I JUKI,... 
Tallahassee . 


Winter Turk. 


Atlanta. 
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College Park. . 
Ltuhtucegu. . , , 


Pecatur 

Forsyth 

Gainesville 

Lagrange 

Macon 

!>o : 

Oxford 

Home 


Iiuno. 


tUJNOlS, 


Abingdon 

A ledu 

lHoommginn 

JlfHirU.nnuis 

Carlin vi lie 
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Chicago 

Do 
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Decatur 

Eureka 
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Galesburg 

Do.. ......... 

Greenville. 

Jacksonville. 

Do 
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Mount Carroll....,, 
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Woeieyan University. 
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W omen. 
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Lewis Institute 
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Eureka College 


Ewing College...! 
Knox Colie 


Knox College 

Lombard College. 

Oreenvlllo College 

Illinois College 

Illinois W Oman's College 

St. Mary's School 

Lake Forest College. . 

UoKendree College. 

Monmouth CoUr 


Narthwe&urn College 

St Francis ^oLuiusCoUege.... 

Rockford College 

Augustani Colkge. 

ShurtleflColl i.. 

Wheaton College 


Coed ... 
Men.... 
Coed . . . 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed..'.. 

Coed..., 

Coed 

Coed... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Women , 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Worn to! 
Coed.... 

-$$hnua. 

Coed..,. 

Coed..;. 

Coed*... 


Shi' 

d*nt*~ 

rute. 

priulu* 
Jtf*; and 
pmffK. j 
sional. | 


Ineome. 


Endow. 

-Ntettl. 


4 

ft 

6 

121 

779 

$53, 473 j 

* i 

19 


at 


fcl.tw 

37 

413 

210, 4M 

37 

224 

97,030 

24 

279 

90,938 

7 

96 

57,006 

l 

i0 j 

44 ; 

62,927 

K l 

24 



•127, (WO 


lit i 

u ; 


.3 


30 

' 163 

25 

1 167 

15 

’ 303 

12 

i 69 

30 

i 341 

12 

- 193 

14 

234 

13 

318 

10 

56 

K 

1 50 

8 

60 

22 

323 

19 

150 

8 

33 

V * 

73 

^Sl 

672 

30 

1 528 

*. u» 

603 

1 56 

316 

16 

95 

7 

11 

23 

535 

17 

154 

6 

94 

12 

131 

13 

196 

5 

61 

20 

239 

6 

73 

16 

222 

•' -7 

35 

9 

167 < 

. a 

35 

27 

189 

17 

239 

6 

56 

U 

SI 1 


1. san.AM 

2, 167, 190 


305,530 


2®, 671 


107,363 


97,045 

w.ooo 

131,1 : 

m f m 

55.301 

177,63* 

36,93* 


13,3x2 


12.404 

19,800 

79,327 

130,000 

10,273 

22,149 


6,000 

‘» t oo6 

400,000 
NO, 000 
311,711 


23,000 


106,449 

128,000 

359,125 

io7,‘ot» 

248,353 


163,610 


100,843 
36,475 
10,706 
154,457 
36,834 
29,991 
60, 712 
98,327 
45,730 
235,069 
50,028 
46,996 
51,676 
59,560 
40,567 
79,779 
82,397 
19,979 
74,893 


1,130,000 


220,605 

177,975 

10,000 

413,969 

231.000 

10,000 

386,717 
104,182 
6,000 
790,022 
133,180 
,282 977 

80.000 
234,77b 1 

isajoa 

422,121 

&i5 
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Table 5. — College* and universitie *, not included in preceding special lists , which re- 
port to the Bureau of Education entrance requirements to college courses of at least 14 
units — Continued. 


Location. 


Institution. 


For 

men. 

(or 

women, 
or coedu- 
cational. 


INDIANA, 


Colleger! lie 

CrawrordsvUIe. 

Earl horn 

Franklin 

Gosfeen 

Green castle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis. . . 

Do 

Moores HUI 

Notre Dame. . . 


St, Molnrad. 
Upland 


Cedar Falls...., 
Cedar Haplds... 

Clinlpn 

Decorah 

Des Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Fairfield 

Fayette. 


r ayette 

G rinnell.,, 

Hopkinton. 

InaJanoia 

Iowa Falls 

Mount Pleasant.. 
Mount Vernon... 

Oskoloosa 

ToUa 

Sioux City 

Storm Lake .' 

Tabor 

Toledo 

University Park. 


St. Joseph’s College 

Wabash College 

Ear i ham College 

Franklin College 

Goshen College 

Pe Pauw University 

Hanover College ' . . 

Butler College * 

Indiana Central University. . 
Moores Hill College. 

8t. Mary’s College ana Acad 
emv. 

St. Melnrad College. 

Taylor University 


Iowa 8tate Teachers College. . 

Coe College 

W artburg College 

Luther College 

Des Moines College 

Drake University 

Dubuque College 

Parsons College 

Upper Iowa University 

Grin nell College; 

Lonox Colleee 

Simpson College 

Ellsworth College T 

Iowa Westeyan College. 

Cornell College 

Penn College 

Central University of Iowa... , 

Momingsidn College . 

Buena vista College... ... 

Tabor College. ... ; 

Leander Clark College 

I Central Holiness University... 


KANSAS. 


Atchison 

Baldwin 

S rlal 

ind 

a 

Lindsborg 

McPherson 

Ottawa 

St. Marys 

Ballna.. ....... 

Sterling 

Topeka 

Wfchtta. 

Do 

Winfield...... 


Brrea. .... 

Bowling Green,. 
Danville ... 


Georgetown.! 
Glasgow 


Midland College.... 

Baker University. 

College ol Emporia 

Highland College 

Campbell College : 

Bethany College 

McPherson College 

.Ottawa University 

Saint Moit’s College 

Kansas Wesleyan Unhrorsity.. 

Cooper Colloge.., 

Wash born College 

Fairraoont College 

Friends University 

Southwestern College 


Berea College 

Ogden .College*.. 

Central University of 
Kentucky. 

Georgetown College 

Liberty College 


Men.... 
Men 

Coed.,. 
Coed. . . 
Coed. .. . 
Coed. .. . 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 

Men... . 
Coed. .. 


Coed/. .. 
Coed... 

Men 

Men.... 
Coed... 
(’(ted.. . . 
Men... . 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed. . . 
Coed... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed . . . 
Coed... 
Coed. .. 
Coed... 
Coed. .. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed... 


Coed.’. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed. . 
Cood.. 
Coed,. 
Men... 
Coed,. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed,., 
Coed.., 
Coed.. , 


Coed... 

Men;... 

Men.... 

Coed 

Women 


Facul- 
ty- 
col le- 

and 

Stu- 

dents- 

colle- 

giate, 

; gradu- 

Income. 

Endow- 

ment. 

profes- 

sional. 

'nte, and 
profes- 
sional. 

1 ‘ 


4 

6 

6 

7 

i 

9 

118 

8144,000 

8100,000 

24 

"320 

60, 733 

■ 754,727 

30 

347 

100, 153 

459, 42S 

14 

176 

68,828 

i 240,000 

13 

78 

48, 680 

GO, 000 

36 

716 

102, 159 

1,391,525 

10 

225 

23,766 

lMi.014' 

19 

410 

48,562 

394,964 

23 

77 

10 

69 

16,666 

70,000 

18 

146 

17 

i 170 

30,300 


9 

05 

32,952 
322, 087 


126 

1,657 


21 

363 

55,193 

710,000 

9 

32 

19, 909 

3,802 

15 

130 

34,974 

278,082 

12 

203 

46, 160 

150,000 

50 

18 

864 

157 

186, 530 
204,400 

707l£66 

isorboo 

12 

113 

27,570 

236, 401 

11 

149 

35,019 

210,000 

62 

. 602 

135,348 

1, *301, 469 

14 

38 

16,002 
- 41,424* 

165,523 

16 

272 

266,119 

16 

79 

28, 170 

15 

195 

28, 0*2 


24 

379 

112,118 

629, 4*23 

14 

141 

33,410 

220,000 

10 

73 

19,192 

101,290 

31 

286 

64, 879 

400,000 

11 

64 

18,396 

25, 006 

7 

19 

7,766 

27,000 

• 12 

77 

29,509 


18 

40 

28,189 


11 

70 

23,600 

M,000 

14 

319 

46, 463 

237,686. 

17 

163 

36, 849 

112,000 

7 

35 

4,943 

40,000 

7 

20 

14,630 

93,176 

13 

- 97 

77,708 

14 

53 

16,007 

30,000 

12 

169 

28,467 

231,341 

20 

64 

0 

124 

16,969 

71,500 

11 

107 

16,643 

115,814 

64 

408 

74,188 

868,611 

16 

165 

22.770 

114,998 

16 

283 

21,790 

177,341 

10 

261 

17,929 

130,000 

a 

104 

249,846 

1,132,294 

5 

. 36 

8,750 

200.000 

12 

95 

84,684 ,v 

* 508,000 

n 

180 

43,102 

267,918 

8 

20 

.6,000 . 
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Table ft. —-College* and universities, 710/ included in preceding special lists, which re- 
port to the Bureau of Education entrance requirements to college courses of at least 14 
units— Continued. ' 



1 — . 







' Location. 

Institution. 

/ 

— — / 

For 

men, 

for 

women , 
or cbedu- 
. cat tonal. 

Facul- 

ty- 

collo- 

glate 

and 

profes- 

sional. 

Stu- 
dents - 
colle- 
giate, 
gradu- 
ate. and 
profes- 
sional. 

Income. 

1 

Endow- 

ment. 

1 

2 

S 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Kentucky— continued. 

! 

1 " 





Hopkinsville 

Lexington 

Bethel Female College. 

Transylvania College... . 

Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
1 Coed 

2 

7 

81 

123 

15 

810,000 
42,000 
30, 264 
79,250 


Do..- 

I,ou isville 

Hamilton College 

I nlversltvof Louisville 

30 

233 

402 

1337,293 

fit Mary ... 

Bethel ( ollege 

St. Mary’s College 

| Men 

M en 

4 

0 

22 

22 

5° 

12,490 

63,900 

\\ inch os ter 

Kentucky Wesleyan College... 

Good 

7 

25,p21 

82,194 

LOUISIANA. 







Clinton 

fillllman Collegiate Institute. .. 

Mansfield Female College 

Ix>vola University... 

Women, 

Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 


75 

29 

139 

10 

19,100 

15,650 

25,000 

Mansfield 

New Orleans 

0 

4 

19 

8 

Do 

New Orleans University 
(colored). 

19,603 


mains. 




Brunswick 

Bowdoin College ** 

Umi 

86 


147,808 

80,827 

49,000 

87,742 

2,310,829 

Lewiston 

Bates College. 

Coed.... 
M4n 

422 

403 

40 

Van Huron 

Von Buren College 

30 

5 

734,664. 

WotervUle 

Colhy College 

Coed.... 

26 

410 

459,062 

MARYLAND. 







Annapolis... 


Men 

12 

122 

37,500 

40,809 


Baltimoro.. 

Do 

I/oyola College 

Morgan College (mloreH) 

Mon 

Coed 

Men 

Coed... . 
Men.. 

7 

50 

10,970 

Do 

Chester town 

Ellloott Oitv 

Mount 8t. Josoph ’s College... . 

Washington College 

Itock Hill College 

6 

8 

7 

10 

23 

9 

30 
25 
. 83 

50 

*8 

30,982 

23.000 

42,541 

56,199 

Kramitslmrjt 

Fredorlrk : 

Westminster 

Mount fit. Marv’s College 

Hood College 

Western Maryland College 

Men 

Women . 
Coed 

87,267 

51,726 

40,000 


18 

172 

80,090 

MASSACHUSETTS. 







Amherst 

Amherst College- 





2,776,452 

Boston 

Boston University 

Wheaton College 

Men 

Coed. .. . 
Women. 
Women . 

44 

416 

1,827 

227,838 

218,374 

Norton ‘ 

170 

1,091,007 

Wellftsloy 

W ellesley College. 

22 

163 

1,391 

495 

536 

132.024' 

099,972 

896,310 

Wtlliarmtown 

Williams Culiege 

142 

54 

30 

2.056,256 

1,683,610 

Worcester 

College of the Holy Cross 

Men 

250, 979 

1 07 CAC 

MICHIGAN. 


l«W r Ww 


Adrian 

A ILImh 

Adrian College 

Coed 

20 

100 

* 

26,880 

53,507 


AlnJon 

Alma 

Albion College .. 

AlmaCollogn 

Coed 

Coed 

Map 

17 

-366 

405,666 

Detroit..,. ............ 

I T lllu/la In 

University of Detroit. 

18 

38 

147 

143 

47,919 

400,389 

fllUmlRIU 

Holland 

Hillsdale (Allege 

Hone College 

Coed 

13 

18 

277 

170 

'31,718 

42,390 

816,069 

Kalamazoo 

Olivet 

Kata m a too College 

Olivet College. 

Coed 

Cped 

15 

233 

45,676 

37,228 

638,978 

112,382 



k 25 

224 

MINNESOTA. 

. 


w 




Albert Lea 

Albert Lea College 

Women. 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed..., 

Coed.;.. 

CVfcftf] 

10 

S9 


22,836 

74,145 

*>,066 

College* 111* 

8t. John's University 

A ugsbu rg Bern lnary 

Carleton College. 

14 

108 

Nor.thfield 1 

.16 
■ ttfl 

> 87 

16,348 

128,589 

.93,433 

67,636 

31,930 

842,771 

275,906 

Nor thfleid. 

fit. Oiaf College. . 

m 

17 

23 

90 

13 

80 

399 

'8t» ?aui.„;..> 

IT am line lAMvepiit ^ 

333 

Do 

llanalMtei' 9 Kiwa 

381 

368 

. 476, 583 
308,286 

St. Peter 

Oustavus jWplms College . . . 
College of Saint Terna 


65,682 
29,426 
71,600 ; 

Winona 

Mwu 

Women. 

125 
60 | 

1 * 

370,000 
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Table 5 . — Colleges and universities, not included in preceding special lists, which re- 
port to the Bureau of Education entrance requirements to college courses of at least 14 
units — Continued. 


Location. 


Brookhaven., 
Clinton. 
Columbus 


Grenada. . 
Jackson . . . 
Her Id Ion. 


Albany.... 

Cameron... 

Canton 

Columbia.. 
Fayette — 

Fulton 

Do 

Lexington. 
) Do 

Liberty 

Marshall... 

Mexico 

Morris vllie. 
Parkvllle... 
St. Charles. 


St. Loots... 
Springfield. 

Tarfclo 

Warren ton. 


NEBRASKA. 


Bellevue 

Bethany; , 

College View 

Crete 

Hastings 

Omaha 

Do 

University Place.. 

York 


N1W TERSE T. 


Convent Station. 

Jersey City 

Kenilworth 

New Brunswick.. 
Sontb Orange 


NEW YORK. 




Albany. . 

Alfred ' 

^Ammndalo.../ 

Aurora 

Brooklyn. 

Do. 

Buffalo 

Canton ; 

Clin ton 

Elmira 

Geneva. /. 

Hamilton - 

'Keukt**,.. 


Institution. 


For 

men, 

for 

Women, 
or coedu- 
cational. 


Facul- 

ty^ 

co^le- 
giato 
and 
profes- 
3 Iona 1. 


WhifTTorthCollegelor Women 

Mississippi College 

Mississippi Industrlul Insti- 
tute and College. 

Grenada College 

Millsaps College 

Meridian College 




Palmer College 

Missouri Wesleyan College. . . 

Christian University 

.Stephens College 

Central College 

Synodical Col lego for 0 iris 

Westminster College 

Central Female College 

Lexington Collego lor Y 0 U 113 
Women. 

William Jewell College 

Missouri Valley College 

Hardin College 

Rcarritt-Morrisvilie College. . . 

Park College 

Llndenwood College lor 
Women. 

Christ (mi Brothers College 

Drury College. 

Tarkfo College ^ 

Central Wesleyan College 


Bellevue College 

Cotner University 

Union College 

Poane College 

Hastings College 

Creighton University 

University of Omaha 

Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

York College. 


College of St. Elizabeth. 

St, Peter’s College 

Upsala College 

Rutgers College 

Seton Hall College 


New York State College for 
Teachers. 

Alfred University.. 

St. Stephen’s College 

Wells College.... 

Adelphl Collage;... ... 

CollegeofSt. Francis Xavier.. . 

Canfslus College 

St. Lawrence University...... 

Hamilton College 

Elmira College 

Hobart College; 

Colgate University. . , 

Real a College....... 

' * ;/ ; . v -t'‘ ■ 


Womcn 

Men 

Women 

Women 
Cowl. . . 
Coed... 


Cowl... 
Cowl . . . 
Coed.. . 
Women 
Cowl... 
Women 
Men. . . . 
tv omen 
Women 


Men 

Cowl..* 
Women , 
Coed..., 

Coed 

Women, 


Men.... 
C'Oed . . . 
Cowl... 
Coed . . . 


Cowl... 
Coed a . 
Cowl... 
Coed . . . 
Coed . . . 
Cowl... 
Coed.. . 
Coed.. . 

Cowl... 


Women. 

Men 

Coed .... 
Mefi...„ a t 
Men 


Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed .... 

ssr: 

Hen. 
Men. „ 
Coed.. 

Hen 

Woman. 

Coed...- 

Coed... 

/ . * 

: 


Bt 


20 

3;i 

9 

14 

105 

23 

19 


16 

8 

6 

62 

®V 


Stu- i 
dents—! 


I 


lncome - 

ate. and; 
proles- ■ 

sionul. ! * 

| Entlow- 
| nient. 

i 

,5 ’ 

0 

i j 

18 

1 


323 

161,293 

$125,000 

679 

155,657 

47 

27.250 


1 58 
255 

39, 1)49 

447, 297 



20 

10,555 

50,000 

74 

14,419 

14:1,000 

52 

15,350 

200,000 

38 

35,500 

36,000 

145 

45,354 

24 

39, 837 


90 

27,273 

222, .555 

;tfi 

32,582 

57,8-24 

124 

22,750 

20,000 

245 

84,047 

853,085 

* 90 

23,345 

192,088 

58 

42, 532 

86, 750 

ms 

21,783 

50,000 

254 

K2, 146 

453,876 

28 

26, 375 

22,000 

41 

23,114 


255 

61,550 

300,000 

116 

46, 923 

199,084 

115 

21,942 

190,000 

79 

36,155 

15,004 

*05 

6-1,900 

97 

47,585 


125 

31,059 

279, > ud „ 

92 

24. 970 , 

201,142 

668 

252,662 

2,750,000 

S2 

13,500 

^13 

54,051 

285,656 

24 s 

-s 13,319 

74,000 

102 



70 

* 20,000 


13 

13,220 


420 

123 

494,440 

855,215 • 

491* 

107,500 


, 165 

41,023 

391,413 
98,000 
* 364,200 

44 

43,802 

197 

.145,329 

424 

45,3ffl 

)66,606 

6Q 

12,237 

42,790 

116 

18,790 

478 

132, 133 

749,671 

% 

119,871 

1,160,000 

. 73,973 

119,780 

200 

- 77.322 

i,724 

449 

169.383 

l,.766;000, ' 

29 

-37,102 

.47,646 . 

V , . J. 
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Table b. --Colleges and universities, not included in preceding ^Special lists 

0/ Education mtTa ™* requirement, to crffegc comet of at UaHli 


Location. 


NEW York— contd. 


New Rochelle.. 
New York 


Do. 

Do., 


Institution. 


Do.. 

Niagara. 
Pougbket^ 

Rochester 

St. Bonavcnture. 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte 

Davidson 

Durham 

Flon C'ollcgo. . .. 

Greensboro 

Raleigh ]] 

Do 

Red Springs.... 
Waka Forcwt.... 
W inston-Salem . 


College of New Rochelle. 
College of the City ol New 
York. 

Ford ham University . 

Hunter College pi the City of 
New York. 

Manhattan College 

Niagara University !!!*'] 

Vasaar College WWWWWW 

University of Rochester. ” * " * 

St. Bonaventuro's College 

Union University 

Syracuse University. . 


For 

men. 

for 

women, 
or coedu- 
cational. 


Women. 
Men. 


Rlddkj University (colored) .. 
Davidson College 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo 

Jamestown^ 

University., 


Akron. .. . 
Alliance... 
Ashland.. 

Berea 

B lu ft ton. . 
Cedar vllln. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Trinity College! 

Elon College 

Oreo ns boro College for Women 
Mereditli Col* 


Shaw Uni vorsAyVralonpd ) ] .* 
Southern Prosbyterian College, 
W ako Forest College. 

Salem Acodomy and College." 


Fargo College 

Jamestown Co I logo. 
Wesley College 


Ashland College 

Buldwin-Wallace Coliogo 

Bln IT ton College 

CodarvlltoCol&ge 

St. Xavier College. 

r £ IlM,u 1 St. Ignatius College. 

*L 0 .* Western Reservo University*' 

!“*>us Capital University.. .WWW.; ' 

St. Mary Col lego 

Defiance Coliogo . . . WW. WWW W" 
Oh lo Wesleyan University. 
Findlay College f.W.W. 


Columbus 

Dayton 

Defiance 

^ Delawaro J..". 

Findlay 

Gambler 

Granville WWWWWWW. 

Hiram WWWWWWW.. 

Lebanon WWW 

Marietta .[’!!**’* 

New Athens......**.**! 

Now Concord ...... 

Oberlln *.**' 

Oxford 

Du 

Paincsvillo.r 

Rio.Grando. ..... . 

: 

Toledo 

w Do 

WosterviUe 


Kenyon Col lege W..>. 

Denfeon University..** 

nipnm Oa i 


Men 
Women 


Men 
Men... . 

Women, 

Coed.. 

Men...' 

Men... 

Coed... 


IHram College. 

Ipbanon University. 


Marietta Col lego 

Franklin Colicgo * " *" 

Muskingum Coliege. * 

Oberlln Col lego./!. 

Oxford College for Women 
Wwtorn Colfege for Women... 
Lake Erie Col lego. .. 

Rio Grondo Cottage 

Wittenberg College WWWWW. 

Holdolberg University 

Ft, John's University 

w . i r — Tdlodo University 

Oltarbeln ITnlyenlty “ 

SSSlft— , <— College ,of Wooster,. ... 

yolhnr Springs I AnUoch C«tle**, ... . , 


Men. 
Men. 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 

Mon 

Women 


Good. 

Coed. 

Cood. 


Coed... 
Cood... 
Coed . . . 
Coed . . . 
Coed ... 
Cood... 

Men 

‘Men.... 

Coed... 

Men 

Mon. ... 
Cood... 
Cood... 
Coed... 

•Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Cood 

Coed.... 

Coed..., 

Coed.... 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Mon*... 

Coed.... 

Coed;... 

Coed.... 

Coed*.u 


Facul- 

ty— 

colle- 

giate 

and 

profes- 

sional. 


.Stu- 
dents— 
colle- 
giate, 
gradu- 
ate, and 
profes- 
sional 


01 

12 

27 

24 

4 

21 

27 

34, 

S 3 

22 

42 

10 


22 

157 

121 

1,401 

132 

857 

137 

1,986 

15 

; 92 

12 

159 

105 

1,077 

30 

439 

21 

135 

36 

381 

277 

2,795 

11 

134 

15 

335 

33 

460 

15 

293 

8 

50 

18 

240 

30 

117 

11 

98 

39 

' 437 

13 

119 

15 

157 

23 

54 

2 

37 

IS 

108 

20 

221 

6 

. 57 

17 

172 

11 

45 

7 

47 

9 

56 

9 

58 

223 

1,327 

in 

198 

13 

35 

14 

218 

47 

930 

14 

52 

18 

133 

30 

476 

22 

207 

8 

26 

15 

102 

9 

78 

10 

259 


1,007 

151 

241 

110 

32 

415 

192 

£5 

219 

218 

443 

63 


Income. 


Endow- 

ment. 


$121,976 

448,366 

240,509 

522,868 

45,397 

20,600 

1,003,003 

128,154 

30,176 

123,016 

429.094 


26,460 
64, 177 
104,806 
60,693 
37,531 
78, 632 
53,677 
47,230 
60,300 
113,367 


28,206 
88, 4U1 
29,272 


47,686 

60,044 


365,04# 


1.517,257 
1,666,677 
27,006, 
835, 131 
1.902,106 


125,023 


1,391,969 

80.506 

105.506 
113,074 
38,171 


455,606 

170,266 


103.006 

120.006 


91,006 

307,634 


111,593 
25,770 
7,463 
25, 747 
61,862 
265,657 
19,928 


32,271 
129, 174 
29,955 
66,841 
111,313 
40,099 
5,200 
42, 940 
9, 700 
53,855 
388, 195 
60,030 
96,303 
.00,300 
9,100 
93,600 
66,032 
16,400 
20,444 
64.653 
147,980 
IQ, 623 


468,537 
31,066 
81, 143 


139,713 

3,436,081 

40,556 


273,977 
1,011,962 
110,009 
609,002 
755,006 
272; 471 


653,891 

45,006 

120.009 
2,336,073 

*239*532 

239,476 

80,903 

523.009 
336,003 

8,506 


250,006 

1,144,431 

113,156 
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Table. '6 — Colleges and universities, not included in preceding tpecial lists , t vhich re- 
port to the Bureau of Education entrance retirements to college courses of at least 14 
units — Continued. 


Location. 


OK la no n A. 

Guthrie ; 

Kingfisher 

ORXOOlf. 


Albany 

Forest Grove. , 
McMinnville. . 

New berg 

Portland 

Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown. .. 

Do 

Annvillo 

Beatty 

Beaver Falls. 

Bethlehen 

. Do. 


Carlisle ;.... 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

CoUegoville. 

Easton >. 

Gettysburg 

Greenville 

Grove City 

Haver ford. 

Huntingdon. . ./.... 

Lancaster 

Lewiston 

Lincoln University.. 

Mead vllle .. 

Myerstown 

New WUmJngton. . . 

Philadelphia 

Do.. 

Pittsburgh 


Do. 


Da 

Belhusrove... 
8 war to more.. 

V tUan ova 

Washington.. 

Waynesburg. 


ABODE ISLAND. 


Providence.... 


Columbia. ... 
.Greenwood... 
Orangeburg.. 
Spartanburg. 
Do 


Institution. 


Methodist University of Okla- 
homa. 

Kingfisher Collogo 


Albany Collogo 

Pacific Uuivoralty 

MoMinnvtlfo College. . . . 

Pacific College 

F.oed Caltoge ■. . . 

W illamette University . . 


Allontown Collogo for Womon 

Muhlenberg College 

Lebanon Valley College 

8t. Vincent College 

Goneva College 

Moravian College 

Moravian Horn in ary and Col- 
lego for Women. 

Dickinson College 

Wilson College 

Pennsylvania Military College 

Urslnus Col logo 

Lafayet te College ; 

Pennsylvania Col lego 

Thiol Colleco .7. 

Grove City' College 

Haverfora College 

Juniata College 

Franklin and Marshall College, 

Buclinell University 

Lincoln University (colored).. 

Allegheny College 

Albright Colltwa 

W estm luster Co llego 

La Halle College.. .* 

Temple’Unlverslty 

Duquesno College of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Pennsylvania Collego for Wo- 
men. 

University of Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna University 

8 worth more College. * 

VUlanova College 

W adilngton ana Jefferson Col- 
lege. 

Waynesburg College * . . 


.Brown University.. 


Benedict College (colored) . . . 

Lander College ; 

Chtflin University (colored).. 

Converse Collogo ; 

Wofford College 


For " 
men, 
for 

women, 
or coedu- 
cational. 

Facul- 

ty— 

colle- 

giate 

and 

profes- 

sional. 

Stu- 
dents— 
colle- 
giate, 
gradu- 
ate, AUd 
profes- 
sional. 

Incomo. 

Endow- 

ment. 

8 

4 

& 

6 

7 

Coed.... 

9 

71 

$18,307 

*76,000 

Cooti.,.. 

8 

67 

19,410 

149,912 

Coed.... 

10 

37 

18,490 

200,813 

Cood 

16 

86 

27,768 

■ 2*7,926 

Coed .... 

10 

89 

28, 176 

60, 349 

Coed.... 

12 

43 

t9,600 

65,000 

Cood.... 

20 

184 

88,383 

3,000,000 

Coed.... 

44 

319 

75,000 

500,000 

Women. 

12 

127 

12,728 


Men..... 

14 

173 

62,080 

'289,138 

Coed .... 

11 

164 

59,287 

57,390 

Mon..... 

10 

126 



Coed.... 

16 

136 

8, 101 

294,000 

Men 

8 

51 

4.1, 738 

115,000 

Women. 

0 

65 

48,000 

33,000 

Coed.... 

25 

361 

62,071 

778,868 

Women. 

30 

163 

62,610 

71,476 

Mon 

15 

90 



Coed 

17 

176 

66,940 

202,100 

Men 

60 

MO 

131,866 

621,986 

Cood.... 

23 

287 

70,583 

417,813 

Coed . . .'. 

9 

76 

44,619 

61,000 

Coed.... 

18 

221 

128,9)8 

81,802 

Men 

22 

176 

16% 245 

1,976,948 

r ’oed... . 

14 

no 

58, 539 

18% 256 

Men 

17 

302 

*l,ND4 

334, 466 

Coed.... 

27 

431 

117, 5X2 


Men 

12 

194 

50,052 

649,784 

Coed... . 

24 

418 

94,910 

745,497 

Coed.... 

10 

88 

44, 878 


Coed 

16 

171 

69,014 

. 435,390 

Men..*... 

17 

60 



Coed.... 

188 

1,402 

182.939 


Men..... 

28 

68 

35,000 


Women. 

19 

76 

64,006 

40,000 

Cood.... 

339 

2,612 

437,167- 

622,960 

Coed.... 

14 

TOO 

43, 150 

65,000 

Coed 

44 

f? 

289,08ft 

1,616,164 

Mon 

23 


113,449 


Men 

18 

alL 

Om 04 

637,599 

Coed 

IQ 

70 

20,685 

86,069 

Coed 

84 

944 

260,029 

4,276,996 

Coed.... 

16 

141 

81,200 

140,000 

Women. 

10 

164 

39,681 

6,100 

Coed.... 

6 

32 

66,110 

40,000 

Women.' 

26 

132 

77.138 

•69,261 

Men 

16 

834 

47,678 

188, 1M 
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Table b —Colleges and universities, not included in preceding special lists t thick re- 
port to the Bureau of Education entrance requirements to college courses of at least 14 
units — Continued. 


Local ton. 


Institution, 


For j 1 \ ao > 1 
men, *•'. 
f or . j col to- 

women, i RjjJ* 0 
or coedu-' ttml 


8lu- 

dents- 

eollo- 

Riate, 

gradu* 


or coedu- ; a 10 , and 

i BSSr ! 


Income, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron 

Mitchell 

ItedtieM 

Sioux Kalis. . 
Vunkton... 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. 

Clarksville... 


Greenevillo 

Jackson 

Jefferson City 

Knoxville 

lyfltanon 

Maryville 

Meranhis 

Milligan 

Mur frees I kho 

Nashville - 

6e wants* 

Washington College. 

TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Belton 

Brownwood.. . 
Fort Worth... 
Georgetown. . . 

II ou si on 

8nn A otonlo. . 

Sherman 

Tehuarnna 

Wnro 

Woxahachle..., 


Huron College I Coed... 

Dakota Wesleyan University..! Coed.y-. 

Ued field College .j Coed... 

Sioux Falls College Coed. I! 

Yankton College. : Coed... 


King College 

University of Chat tanooga . . . , 
Southwestern Presbyterian 
University. 

Tuscuiura College 

Union University 

Carson and Newman College. . . 
Knoxville College (cokirea).... 

Cumberland University 

Maryville College 

Christian Brothers College 

Milligan College 

Tennessee College 


Fisk University (colored) 
University of the South.. 
Washington College 


Widdlebury!.. 

Northfteld 

Winooski 


Abingdon 

Do 

Ashland 

Bridgewater. 

Bristol.' 

Emory 

Hnmrxlen-Sidncy . 

Hollins 

Lexington.. 

Manassas 

Richmond... 

Do :. 


Simmons College 

Baylor Collego for Women 

Howard Payne College 

Texas Christian University 

Southwestern University 

Rice lnstitule 

St. Louis College 

Austin College 

Westminster c ol lege 

Bnvlor University 

Trinity University 


Men..... 
Coed..., 
Men 

Coed... . 
Coed... . 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed . . . . 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed... . 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 


M iddlebu ry College . . 
Norwich University.. 
St. Micttaol's College., 


Roanoke 

Salem 

Do 

Sweet Briar. . 


Martha Washington College.. 
Stonewall J acksonlns t i t u to . . 

Randolpli-Mucon College ! 

Bridge wafer College - . 

Virginia Interment Collego 

Emory and Henry College’. 

Hampdcn-Sidney College 

Hollins College 

Washington and Loo Univer- 
sity. 

.Eastern College 

Richmond College 

Virginia Union University 
(colored ). 

Virginia College 

Roanoke Col lege , 

Elizabeth Colleen 

Sweet Briar Colicgs. 


Cood... 

Women 

Cord..., 

Coed..., 

Coed..., 

Curd..., 

Men 

Mon 

Cord... . 

Cood 

Cued... 


Coed. 

Men.. 

Mon.. 


Women 
Women , 

Men 

ColM..., 
Women , 
Coed.... 

'Men 

Women. 
Men 


Cood..., 
Coed.... 
Mon 

Women . 

M«n 

Women. 

Women. 


. 6 


00 

200 

24 

32 

127 


50 

134 

70 

44 

90 

119 

;to 

253 

212 

90 

62 

02 

184 

154 

20 


240 

m 

01 

112 

505 

252 

2s 

141 

02 

558 

230 


340J 

•s? 


63 

79 

187 

54 

48 

135 

115 

129 

449 

78 

454 

89 


*57,785 

44,403 

1!,433 

20,400 

06,070 


14,700 

55,006 

8,225 

59,217 
18,920 
17,169 
50, 254 
23,300 
84; 539 


61,125 
43,381 
121,308 
122, 734 
13,000 


81,600 

75,555 

35.000 
63,043 

101,410 
529, IKK) 

30.000 
39,500 

9,360 

152,561 

56,771 


9-1,090 

52,050 

26,000 


41,294 


Endow- 

ment. 


*463,953 


231,830 


25,000 

400.000 

300.000 

176,281 


73,-000 

10,000 

110,000 

478,707 


12,500 

4,000 

150,973 

390,365 

100,000 


100,000 


25,000 

ioiooojoiw 


200,000 
6,000 
222,979 
58, 768 


577,784 

114,636 


35,613 

25,128 

33,622 

321,303 

13,641 


25,000 

127,393 

190,000 

101,272 


31,350 

173.362 

44,422 

5(1,000 

42,773 

20,000 

935,000 

88,000 

143,440 

152,704 
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Table 6.— Colleges and universities, not included in preceding special lists, whii'h re- 
port to the Bureau of Education entrance requirements to college courses of aS least 11 
units — Continued. * J 


Location. 

Institution. 

For 
men, *. 
for 

women, , 
or coedu- 
cational. 

« 

I 

2 

! 3 A 

WASHINGTON. 

Spokane 

Goniaga University . . .^ .. 

Vfi>n 

Do.. 

Whitworth College 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Tacoma 

College of Puget Sound...- 

Walla Walla 


Coed 

WEST VIRGINIA. 



, Bethany 

Bethany College '. . 

Coed.... 

Buekhannmi 

West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 

Coed .... 

Elkins 

legr. 

Dftvk and RIIcIik TnlL 1 ^ 

Good.... 

WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

I.awrenrv College.. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Beloit 

Beloit College 

Milton 

Milton College 1 

Milwaukee 

Marquette University 

Men 

Do 

Milwaukee- Downer College 

Women. 

Prairie du Chfcn 

Campion Col logo 

Vfen 

Ilfpon 

Ilf pen Colleen 

Coed .... 
Women . 

Slnsinuwa . . . : 

St.ClfiraColIegeand Academy. 

Waukesha 

Carroll College 

( Vd .... 


Facul- 

ty* 

eoile- 

giate 

and 

profes- 

sional. 

1 4 - 
30 

! Stu- 
dents — 
colle- 
gial*, 
gradu- 
ate, tuul 
profes- 
sional. 

1 

\ 

1 * 

Income. 

* 

Endow- 

ment. 

• 

r~ 

! 

7 . 

10 

101 

S&.UHl J 

<io«,uoo 

2* 

phi 

9>‘:5 


28 

260 

59.n;u | 

* 53s, 502 

23 i 

CIO 

' 47.M7 

410,000 

s 

12S 

1 IS, 221 

117, 2N5 

8 

25 

21,917 

<100,000 

31 

tts 

106* 5S7 j 

593,000 

41 

395 

132, (IS4 ; 

1, 20(1, 000 

11 

*■ 57 

20.OS7 i 

137, 000 

237 

775 

92,669 ' 

t 

20 

192 

133,279 1 

215,422- 

• » 1 

56 

S7,b07j 

15,000 

19 1 

164 

nn.iu2 j 

252,036 

ltr 

68 

30.600 


25 : 

221 ; 

96,795 i 

2S7.H77 


Table ti. — Medical colleges rated as class A by the Council on Medical Education of the 
A merican Medical Association. 


Institutions. 


Alabama: 

l 'Diversity of Alabama, School of Medicine— Mobile j 

California: 

Leland Stanford Junior University, School of Medicine — San 

Francisco | 

University of California, School of Medicine— Sun Francisco.! 
Colorado; 

University of Colorado, School of Medicine — Boulder-Denver 

Connecticut: 

Yale Medical School— New Haven 

District of Columbia: 

Georgetown University, School of Medicine -Washington 

Oeorge Washington University, Medical School— Washington .. 

Howard University School of Medicine— Washington 

Georgia: 

Atlanta Medical College 1 — Atlanta 

C niverslty of Georgia, Medical Department— A ugusta 

nlv ' - I 


Illinois: 

Northwestern University Medical School— Chicago 

Rush Medical College ( Uitlversit v of Chicago >— Chicago . . . 
University af Illinois, College of Medicine— Chicago . . . 

Indiana: flp f 

Indians University, School, of Medicine— Bloomington-Indfan- 
*. spoils 
Iowa: 


State University of Iowa. College of Mod Icinn— Iowa City 

State University of Iowa, College of Homeopathic Medicine— 


Iowa City . t _ 

Kansas: 

University of Kansas, School of Medicine— Lawrcnoc-Roscdalo., 
Kentucky: 

University of Lftpisvlllo, Medical Department— Louisvfllo 


Facul- 

ty. 

j stu- 
! denis. 

Tui- 

tion. 

Endow- 
ment. , 

55 

L' 

*150 

<’) 

50 


♦ 

150 

< l ) 

35 

1*2 

150 

9114,650 

7X 

59 

(U 

i (l) 

57 

49 

150 

j 760,053 

99 

99 

150 

6,000 

74 

175 

150 

| ■ 37, IK5 

40 

no 

100 

15,000 

103 

490 

150 

(') 

47 

58 

125 1 

1 (‘J 

139 

370 

175 

.565,700 

2*8 

462 

1K5 

(') 

146 

451 ! 

155 

0 

130 

/ 1 

133 

130 

( J ) 

42 

100 

50 

0 ' 

7 

6 

50 

. . r 

66 

110 

V* 

(4)* V 

sp 

(t) 

94 

274 

1C8 

0) 





1 No report. ( 

* <76 to resident and <100 to nonresident students. 

* Is now school of medicine of Emory University. 

f 12$ first two years and <100 last two years In medlcal conrse. 

mi'i fiii - i ' ' 'tm <-i i : ■ " ' V ' ■■■' 
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Table 6.— Medical colleges rated a, class A by the. Council on Medical Education of the 
American Mctlxcal Continued. J 


Institutions. 


Louisiana: 

M iir! " lmi ° l Ui ™ Rilty0f Louisiana, School of MiMivini:- New Orleans, 

Mi* I leal School of Maine— Bruns* Irk- Port land 

Maryland: 

College of Physicians and Surgeons— Baltimore 

Johns up kins U niwrsity, Moo leal UotartmciIt-lYaYthnori'' 

l niwrsity of Maryland, School of Medicine— bultimurv 

Massachusetts: » 

Boston University School of Mod icinc— Poston .... 

Medical School of liar yard l* Diversity— Boston ...!!!!!*. 

Tufts College Medical School— Boston . . 

Michigan: ; 

IV* trolt College of Medicine and Surgery— Detroit . . 

I niwrsity of Michigan, department of Medicino and Stirnirv— * 

Ann ArlK>r b J 

University of Michigan, llomoui>uthfc’ YklYdirui ColJcnY-.YjnY 
Arbor 1 

Aiinnosota: - * 

^ l* niwrsity of Minnesota Medical School— Mhmeanolis 

Mfc«i.ssij)pi: 1 — 

. Umwrsity of Mississippi Department of Medicine *— Oxford 
MLssouri: ■ 

St Louts Uniwndty, School of Medicine— St. Louis.. 

L niwrsity of Missouri. School of Mid ieino *— Columbia 
Washington University Mi.dleal School-St. Ixrnis .. 

Nebraska: 

I niwrsity of Nebraska, College of Medicine— Omaha 
N'nvdlnmpshirP: 

Dartmouth Medical School ^Hanover ...... 

New York: / 

Albany Medical College, Alhnnv *. 

Columbia l’ niwrsity, College of Physicians* and SurnV)ii^New ft 

V orkCtly 

Cornell University Med in v I Col lew 
" * “ f Mi 


-New York City , 


tordham University School of Medicine— Now York city 

Long Island College Hospital— New York City . . ; . . 

Syracuse Univorsity. College of Medicine— Syracuse... 

I m vers it y and Bellevue Hospital Medical College-New Vo-'v ' 


City . 


University of BuflaJo, Medical Depart mem— Puffaio 
North Carolina: 

University of North Carolina, School of Medicine i— Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest College, School of Medicino Woke Forest...! 
North Dakota; 

Ohio >lllV<>niity ° f N0rth Dukota » Schoal Medicino — Univorsity 

We.dem Itoscrvo University, School of Medicino— Cleveland..., 
Medical College of tho University of Cincinnati --Cincinnati!!** 
Ohio State University, College of 'Modicin e-Columbus 
Oregon: ' . .. 

University of Oregon, Department of Modictne— Portland 
Pennsylvania: * 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital— Philadelphia. , . 

JeJTerson Medical College— Philadelphia 

ModlctK l hirurgieal College of Philadelphia— PhihulelYdiia 


M(w|lc<K hirurgieal College of Philadelphia— Philadelphia 
l ntversity of Pennsylvaila. School of Medicine— Philadelphia *!! 

v- University of Pitts burgh-, School of Medicine— Pittsburgh *. 

- W oman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania— PI liladelphia * 

South Dakota: 

Unfvorsity of South Dakota, CnIlego of Medicine — Vermilion 
• 1 enne'Xee: j 

Vanderbilt University, Medical Department— Nadi v Die. .>..... 

I ni vcrslty of Tennossoe, College of Medicine— Memphis. ..!..!.!! 


Texas: 

1 nJvcrsity of Texas, Department of Medicine— Uni voston .... 
Utah: 

University of Utah, 'School of Medicine *— Salt Lake City 
Vermont: * 


Vir ^ ermon t, College of Medicino— Burlington 

Medical College of Virginia— TMrhmoml 

U ni versity of V lrginla, Department of Medicino— Charlottesvillo ! ! 
Wisconsin: j 

Marquette University. School onMedlclne— Milwaukee. .... 
University of Wisconsin, Medical School ^Madison 


I Fanil- 

Stu- 

Tui- 

Endow- 

!_:• 

dents. 

tion. 

ment. 

i 

1 115 

338 

195 

fi, non, ooo 

60 

67 

100 

242, 255 

(Ml 

IM 

165 

- 0 

124 

3»*<t 

240' 

’ 404,902 

130 

472 

1(2) 

V) 

os 

121 

ir» 

1 70, 000 

207 

30S 

22.5 

4,6il, 782 

57 

275 

155 

48,O''0 

169 

249 

116 

70,000 

75 

288 

57,67 

1,029,000 

2d 

80 

55, i*5 

1 U) 

81 

109 

150 

I 0 

14 

35 

UK) 

j 0) 

89 

241 

140 

1 0 

Id 

76 

0 

1 0 

79 

71 

150 

( 2,2V»,iVX) 

69 

87 

115 

I 0 

n 

23 

1 40 

(■) 

103 

25K 

100 j 

j 50, 9S6 

209 

344 

250 1 

| 1,572,3115 

114 

1 108 

150 ! 

! 4,47*, 177 

95 

254 

200 ] 

U) 

113 

300 

190 1 

(<) 

73 

96 

175 j 

50,000 

125 

333 

200 

270, 000 

100 

236 

125 

11,500 

29 

60 

70 ! 

(>) 

10 

28 

50 | 

(‘J 

10 

14 

50 ! 

0 

5S 

163 

150 i 

1 459.637 

137 

69 

150 ' 

115, (8K) 

76 

r 

284 

150 | 

0 

62 

- 79 

150 

0 

82 

96 

150 

ion. :oo . 

153 

70 1 

* 200 

4 oo. orx) 

114 

384 

150 

II. 000 

174 

' 206 

200 

520, -167 

95 

120 

2.0 

0 

59 

93 

175 

35 1, 505 

10 ■* 

22 

60 

0 ) 

67 

394 

150 

w». :t;5 

104 

321 

131 

4(X), iXM) 

26 . 

172. 

0 

0 

12 

63 

55 

0 

46 

lUi 

125 

u> 

126 

424 

1.50 

( l ) 

35 

104 

100 

\ 0 

11 

188 

170 

0 

23 

■ S3 

(<) 

0 ) ' 


1 Noreport, ' 

* Only first two years of medical course given. 

* $26 first two years and It 00 last two years in medical coutm. 

* 170 to nonresident students. 
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Ailmi.vJon requirements, See College entrance ro- 
il uirrincnlu. 

A jrrlt'iillural and mechanical college.*, 1 10-11 2, *JU3; 
historical sketch, MMs. 

A !:ih;ittm Pol> ivlmlc IiLsiltuto, 127-12S. * 

A tn -riciiri mid foreign institutions, comparison* 

* ;» .'T. • 

Ann'iit-an UnJveml}-, Washington,, D. 56. 

\ Andover Theological Seminary ,'53. 

Architectural schools, 199,415. 

Arifulin, l uiversity of. Ste University of Ariiona. 
Armour Institute or Technology, -Chicago, 111,, 
50, 1 12. 

Art institutes, 114-115. 

Athletics, 43 14. 

Attendance, ngo of, statistics of various countries, 

linltiniure.. Md., colleges and univentltles, 54. 

Itihh* Teachers’ Training School, New York City, 

19. 

Ufological institutions, 117. 

Biology, definition of requirements, 83. 

Boston , Mass., colleges and uiiivursilfog, 53-54. 
Boston College, 53. 

Boston University, At. 

Botany, definition of requirements, M-Sfl. 

Hryn Mawr College, Bryn lIawr lf Ta., 51, ISS-l.So/ 

California, University of. See University of Col.- 
fon>la. % 

Cum‘ School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 

I S') -1*6. 

Catholic University of Atnprlca, 56, 1.35-137. 

Chemical engineering colleges, 102-103. 
t hembtry, llii; definition of requirements, 80-81. 
Chicago, 111., colleges and universities, 50-51. 

Chicago, 1,* nivcrslty of. See University of Chicago. 
Christian mothers College, Rt. Iamis, Mo., 52. 
Cincinnati, University of. Sr e Vnivondty of Ctu- 
clnnali. 

Civil engineering course?, 103-10,5. * 

dark University and (lark College, 158- 159. 

Cfomsoti Agricultural College, 193-191. 

Club* and fraternities, 45-40. 

College Entrance Examination Board, subjects 
defined, <10-03. * 

ColfogiMm trance requirements, 59- 93. 

College life, 42*43. 

('ollege of tho City M New York, 49. 

Colleges, history, 10-12. See also Denominational 
colleges; Universities. 

Colleges ami universities, statistics, 204-212. j 

Collegiato insii:: ■■tion. 14-15. 

.Colorado School of Mines, 133. - J 

Columbia University, 49, 177-ISO. 

Commercial colleger, 19. 112-113. 

Cornell University, 1S0-1S2. '1 

Courses of study. See Curriculum. 

Curriculum, public elementary ochools, tW-86. See 
also under name of institution. 

Dartmouth College, 175-176. ! 

J)eaf, schools, 50. 

Degrees, abbreviations, 121-126; agricultural col- 
leges. 111-112; art schools, 114-115; chemistry, 117; 
colleges of nuufc, 116-116; commercial iKfawlg^ 


112-113; domestic science, 113-114; electrochemical 
course, 117; engineering courses, 101-110; graduate 
svliools 100-101; Journalistic schools, llJ; schools 
of architecture, 115, schools of oratory, 116; un- 
dergraduate departments, Qs-loo. 

Denominational colleges, 30-33. 

Dental i-ulleges, 51-52, 54 -55, lpj, 

Domret ic scitha-e cuuraes, 113-114, 

Drawing, definition ol requirements, 91-82. 

Dropsic College, Philadelphia, I’a., 51. 

Education colleges, 21-22, 122-123. 

Educational organization, 7-13. . 

Electrical engineering course*, 105-106. 
Elet'trochemical it)urst»s, 117. - 
Engineering courses, iui-110. 

Engineering schools, 15-16. * . 

English language, defi' ttioii of requirements, 60, 
63-66. 

Entrance requirements. See College entrance re- 
quirement*. % 

Evihuiscb, foreign students, 39-40. 

Eire protect Ion,. engineering con raw, no. 

Kordluun University, New York City, 49. 

Forestry schools. Hl-112. 

Fraternities and clubs. 45-46. 

French language, definition of requirements, 69-70. 
tJallaildci College. Washington. B.C.,56* 
t Geography, definition uf requirements, S7-90. 
Ceology depart men i s. 1J7. 

(ity»rge Peabody College fur Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.,'194 195. 

tieorge Washington University, 56, 137-13S. 

< '* eorget ovrn U n iversit y , 5fl, 139. 

German language, definition of requirements 61 
71-72. • 

Voucher College, Ballimore. Mr!., 54, J67. 

Graduate schools, 25-27, Kjp-hll. 
t^ri'ek language, definition of requirements, 61, ou. 
Har\ ard University, 53, 1 MM M: courses of study in 
undergraduate department, .14. \' * 

Iluverford College. Ihiverfurd, I’a., 51. 

Hawaii, College uf, 141. 

Hight^ cducationul centers, d Is tan res from ports of 
entries, 4S-56. 

Ifisti.ry, definition of requirements. 60, 66-67. 

H. Smj hie Newcomb Memorial College, 65. 

Howard Uni verity, Washington. D.C.,66, 14(4-141. 
Hunter College of tlve City of New York, 49. 

Illinois, University of. Sjr University of IUlnob. 
Industrial arts colleges, i|;j. 

Industry, 112-114. 

Iowa State College, 151-153. • 

Johns Hopkins University, 64, 157-158. 

Journalism, schools, 19, U4. * 

I amd scape gardening colleges, 112. 
lot Salle College, Pluladelphla, P«., 51. 

Lat in language, definit ion of requirement^ 61, 67-68. 
Law schools, 23, 49, 50-66, 121-122. 

LehlghTnlvensity, lttt-190. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, £4, 139. 

I*wb Institute, Chicago, HE, 50. 

Louisiana FUUe University, 154-155, , 

Loyola University /Chicago, 111., 60, 

Loyola University, New Orleans, 66. 
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Manhattan College, New York (' it y , 49. 
Massachusetts Agricultural Collie, ltH. 
Mafflachusetts Institute of Technology , 53, 162 l<vt. 
Mathematics, definition of requirements, 61, 7U- 75. 
Mechanical engineering courses, 106-1 ok. 

* Medical colleges, 23-2S, 49, 51 52, 54, 1 1 S- 1 19, 212 21 1. 
Metallurgical engineering schools, ION. 

Michigan, University of. Set University of Miohi- 
(tan. 

Michigan College of Mines, Irirt. 

M in tng eng tneer ing ctil leg es , 1 iVv - 1 oo. 

Minneapolis, Minn., curriculum of public elemen- 
tary school, 94. 

Minnesota, University of. University of Minne- 
sota, 

. Missouri. Uuiversity of. See University of Missouri. 
Mount Holyoke College, itU. 

Municipal and sanitary engineering colleges, 109. 
Music, definii ion of requirement 3,61,92-98; college*;, 
115-116. 

Naval architecture and m&rino engineering courses 

110 . 

Nebraska, University of. See University of Ne- 
braska. 

Negroes, colleges, 54, 55, 56, 140-141. 

New Orleans, La., colleges and universities, 55. 

New Orleans Universit v, 55. 

New York City , colleges and universities, 49. 

, Nsw York University, 49, ls2-ls4. 

Normal schools, 21-22, 122-12:1. 

Northwestern University, Chicago, 111., so, US- 140. 
Notre Pume, University of. Ste University of 
Notro Lame. 

Ohio State University, 186 -1>7. \ 

Oratory, schools, lie. 

Oregon, University of. See University of Oregon. 
Organisation of education, 7-13. 

Pennsylvania, University of. See University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania Stat College, 196-191. 

Pharmaceutical colleges, 19-20, 52, 54-55, 119-120. 
Philadelphia, Pa., colleges and universities, 51. 
Physics, definition of requirements, 75-79. 

Physics deportments, 117. 

Princeton University, 176-177. 

Professional schools, 29. 

Public-s peaking colleges, 110. * 

Purdue University, 151, 

RadcliiTo College (Harvard University), 53. 

Railway engineering colleges, 1 10. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg 
Va., l»6. 

Religious organizations, 40-47. « 

Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, 1S4, 

Research foundations, 28*29. 

Roman Catholic colleges,' 49, 51-52, 54-56, 136-137 
139, 150. 

fit. Ignatius University, San Francisco, CaJ., 54. 

St. John s College, Washington, D. C., 50. 
fit. Louis, Mo., colleges and universities, 52. 
fit. Louis University, 32, 170-171. 
fit. Stanislaus College, Chicago, III., 60. 

San Francisco, Cal., colleges and universities, 64-63. 
Schools of mines, not connected with university 
statistics, 203, 1 

School systems. See State systems. 

Sciences, schools, 116-117. 

Simmons College, Mass., 53, 163. 


I Smith College, 164. 

Hocial sr if nee schools, 1 17. 

Southern California, University of. Scr University 
of Southern CalUbrina. 

Spanish languagejfofinitkm of requirements, 61, 72- 
73. 

Standards of education, S-10. 

Stale systems, 7-S. 

Stale universities, statistics, 2tr2. 

Slate University of Iowa, 153-154. 

-Stevens Institute of Technology, 177. 

Student aid. 41-42 
Student self-help, 41-42. 

Summer schools, 27-2*. 

Swarthmore College, Sworthmorv, Pa., 51. 

Technical sehooU, 29; independent of university or- 
ganization, statistic, 2m. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, l'a., 51. 

Textile sch 00 Li, 114. 

Theological schools, 22, 41*5,1, 55, 12J. 

Traveling ex lenses, 4S-5o. 

Trinity College, Washington, P, C.,56. 

Tufts College, 53, 104-165. 

Tulune University of Louisiana, 53, 155-156. 

Undergraduate departments, colleges or schools of 
arts and sciences, 98-100. 

*' l nits,” definition, 59; scaleof values of admission 
requirements, 62. 

United States, organization of education, 7-13. • 
Universities, evolution, 10-12: equipment, 2S: living 
conditions, 38-42; organization of llio lypUul, 14- 
29; rise and organization, 12-13; State, statistics, 

202 . 

UniversitiesandcollegeSjOrganizutionojid otTerings, ^ 
127-201. See alto under names of cities. 

University democracy, 47-48. 

University of Arizona, 12s. 

University of California, 54-55, 121M3I. 

University qf Chicago, 50 t 142-145. 

University of Cincinnati, 1N4-185. 

University of Illinois, 1 45— US. 

University of Michigan, 166-1 us. 

University of Minnesota, )6$-i7o. 

University of Missouri, 171- 172. 

University of Nebraska, 174 175. 

University of Notre Paine, 15c. 

Uuiverslt y of Oregon, 1S8. " 

University of Pennsylvania, 51, ltd-193. 

University of Southern California, 132-133. 

University of Virginia, 196-197. v. 

University of Washington, 197-199. 

University of Wisconsin, 1W-2U1. 

Vacations and travel, foreign students, 46-41. 

Vanderbilt University, I!i5-I96, 

Veterinary colleges, 18,51,55-66, 120. 

Virginia, University of. Sec University of Virginia. ■ 
Washington, D. C., colleges and universities, 56. 

Wash fngura, University of. See Uuivcrsily of 
Washington. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 52, 173. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Moss., 53. 

Wisconsin, University of. 8u University or Wis- 
consin. 

Women, higher education, 33-34. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 165. 

Yale University, 133-135. 

Zoology, definition of requirements, owl. > 
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